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THE  ROAD  TO  EMMAUS 

(Inspired  bti  Warner  Sallmn's 
original  painling  The  Road  to  Emmaus 
and  Luke  i4:IS-Si.  Copyright, 
t96l.  by  F.  M.  Bates.) 


Jesus,  himself,  drew  near 

As  he  does  today ; 
When  our  minds  are  distraught, 

And  we  lose  our  way. 

Then  it  was  Cleopas 

And  his  friend  who  walked 
The  road  to  Emmaus 

As  they  talked  and  talked. 

"Why  are  you  sad?"  He  asked, 
"What  is  this  you  say?" 

But  they  did  not  know  Him 
In  their  deep  dismay. 

And  then  they  said:  "Stranger, 
Hast  thou  not  yet  heard 

The  things  about  Jesus, 
And  all  that  occurred?" 

To  test  them  He  answered, 

"What  things?"  And  they  sighed: 

"About  Jesus  our  Lord, 
Whom  they  crucified!" 

"But  we  firmly  trusted, 

That  surely  't  was  He 
Who  should  have  redeemed  us. 

And  set  our  land  free." 

"Ought  not  Christ  have  suffered?" 
Then  answered  this  man. 

"Why  are  you  so  troubled? 
'T  was  all  in  God's  plan." 

They  drew  near  Emmaus, 
And  said,  "Be  our  guest; 

The  sun  is  now  setting— 
You  need  food  and  rest." 

He  went  in  to  tarry, 

They  turned  up  the  light. 

He  took  bread  and  blessed  it, 
And  vanished  from  sight. 

Their  eyes  now  were  opened. 
Their  hearts  were  aflame; 

They  rushed  out  rejoicing 
In  His  precious  name. 

— F.  M.  Bates 
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Morning  light  floods  through  a  lofty 

stained  glass  windoiv  as  the  three  choirs 

sing  the  joyful  Resurrection  story. 


"HALLELUJAHI"  The  sanctuary  becomes  radiantly  alive  with  Easter  lilies  as  the  procession  of  choirs  approaches  the  altar. 


i£i(ie^  Ce((  oj  ^aatertide  at  ^Wtcklta  S^LU 


^-^ ASTER  SUNDAY,  1939,  seems  long  ago  now, 
but  many  in  Wichita  Falls,  Tex.,  still  remember  it  as  the 
morning  the  white  Easter  lilies  first  appeared  in  the  pro- 
cessional of  combined  choirs  at  First  Methodist  Church. 
Since  then,  this  innovation  in  creative  worship  has 
become  a  yearly  tradition  at  the  2,700-member  church. 
The  Lily  Procession,  instituted  by  former  pastor  Paul 
E.  Martin  (now  bishop  of  Methodism's  Houston  Area), 
is  a  spectacular  ceremony  of  church  bcautification  timed 
to  the   soaring   music  of  Handel's  Hallelujah   Chorits. 


But  it  is  more,  too.  In  a  very  real  manner,  the  lilies— 
time-honored  Easter  symbols  of  purity  and  rebirth- 
are  an  extension  of  the  church's  ministry,  linking  past 
with  future  and  brightening  the  lives  of  hundreds  of 
persons  in  nearbv  homes  and  hospitals  who  are  unable 
to  attend  church'.  For  each  year  after  the  final  service, 
some  200  of  the  stately  white  blooms,  given  by  church 
members  in  honor  of  loved  ones,  are  distributed  by 
young  people  to  shut-ins  as  reminders  of  the  joy  and 
victory   of   the  Resurrection   on   that   first   Easter   Day. 
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Not  one,  but  several  good  deeds 

will  go  down  on  Scout  jimmy  Ardrey's  record. 

He's  one  of  many  who  will  deliver  the 

lilies  to  Wichita  Falls  shut-ins. 


Young  ladies,  too,  help  distribute 
lilies  after  morning  services— and  with 
obvious  enjoyment.  She's  a  volunteer 
from  the  church's  youth  division. 


li  thy  hciiit  ii^hl,  ,ii  my  hcuil  li 
with   thine?   I)o.-t   thou   lore  and 
scri'f  God?  It  IS  enough.  I  gii/c  thee 
the  right  hand  of  jcllotf.ihip. 

— John   Wesley    (170J-1791) 


I 


N  Tills  lascinatiiig  business  ol  imcrvicwiiig, 
writing,  and  editing  for  a  iiiaga/mc  or  newspaper, 
it  is  inevitable  that  one  will  meet  more  than  his 
share  of  people  wlu)  are  blessed  with  greatness,  fame, 
extraordinary  talent,  or  genius. 

Whenever  this  hap[)ens, 
however,  we  automatically 
steel  ourselves  to  face  an 
abrupt,  impatient  individual 
will)  views  the  world  from 
an  imreachable  pedestal  and 
has  no  inclination  to  waste 
time  on  ordinary  mortals. 
Why  we  nourish  this  illu- 
sion, after  having  had  it 
shattered  time  and  again,  is 
a  question  we  cannot  an- 
swer, l-'or  centuries,  it  has  been  well-known  that 
generally  the  little  of  heart,  soul,  and  mind  have  these 
lamentable  c]ualitics — not  the  great  and  good  ones. 
When  Warner  Sallman  dropped  by  for  lunch  to 
discuss  his  new  painting.  The  Road  to  Emmaiis. 
[see  this  month's  cover],  he  turned  out  to  be  a  big, 
kind,  friendly  man  of  Swedish  ancestry  who  ck)es 
not  look  like  an  artist  (neither  do  any  of  the  other 
artists  we  know).  Yet  he  has  painted  perhaps  the 
most  widely  popular  portrait  of  Jesus  the  world  has 
ever  known,  even  if  his  conception  of  Christ  fails 
to  conform  to  that  of  some  critics.  His  Head  of 
Christ — first  done  in  black  and  white  in  1924,  then 
painted  in  color  in  1940 — has  been  reproduced  150 
million  times.  It  hangs  in  churches,  homes,  hospitals, 
and  offices  throughout  the  Christian  world.  Mr. 
Sallman's  biblical  murals  enrich  the  walls  of  great 
hospitals,  and  his  paintings  have  inspired  millions. 
"So  we  sat  down  that  day  and  chatted  about  many 
things:  about  his  father,  a  Swedish  seaman  and 
amateur  artist  who  painted  the  seascapes  that  lived 
in  his  memory  after  he  moved  to  the  landlocked 
Midwest;  of  the  boyhood  days  and  nights  he  spent 
poring  over  the  heroic  imagery  of  Gustave  Dore's 
biblical  illustrations;  and  of  the  mother  who  taught 
him  to  draw  animals.  Mr.  Sallman  told  how  F.  M. 
Bates,  the  Indianapolis  business  executive  whose  firm 
publishes  Sallman  art  exclusively,  was  inspired  by 
our  cover  painting  to  write  the  poem  therewith. 

It  is  still  possible  for  a  boy  who  once  made  money 
cleaning  chicken  coops  to  grow  up  and  paint  a 
masterpiece.  Warner  Sallman  did.  and  at  70  he  is 
still  at  it  in  his  Chicago  studio.  He  told  us  he  is  a 
carpenter  of  sorts  and  likes  to  work  around  a  garden. 
He  can  lay  a  flagstone  walk  or  build  a  stone  wall 
that  is  straight  and  strong.  WTien  he  told  us  that, 
we  looked  at  his  hands.  They  are  workingman's 
hands.  Big,  muscular  fingers.  Not  a  long,  tapering 
finger  in  the  lot. 

Not  like  an  artist's  hands  at  all,  we  thought,  as 
another  illusion  shattered  pleasantly  inside  our  head. 

— Your  Editors. 
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For  Non-Drinkers  Only- 

New  Low-Cost  Plan  pays  $100.00  weekly,  in 
cash,  TAX  FREE. ..from  1st  day  in  hospital... even 
for  life!  No  waiting  period.^  No  age  limit. ^  No 
salesman  will  call,  if  Good  in  any  accredited 
hospital  anywhere  in  the  world! 

Guaranteed  renewable, 

(only  you  can  cancel)       
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THINK  of  it!  SI 00.00  weekly 
from  your  first  da>  and  for  as 
long  as  vou  remain  in  the  hos- 
pital! The  Gold  Star  Policy, 
a\ailab]c  excJusi\eIy  to  Non-Drinkers, 
provides  the  most  modern,  most  com- 
plete hospitalization  coverage  available 
at  an  incomparabh  low  rate. 

This  money  is  paid  to  \ou  in  cash 
to  be  used  for  rent,  food,  hospital  or 
doctor  bills — anything  you  wish,  and 
\our  policy  can  never  be  cancelled  sim- 
ply because  you  get  old,  or  ha\c  too 
many  claims. 

E\cr>-  day,  o\er  64.000  people  enter 
our  hospitals — 47,000  of  these  for  the 
first  time.  No  one  knows  whose  turn 
will  be  next,  whether  yours  or  mine. 
But  we  do  know  that  a  fall  on  the  side- 
walk or  stairs  in  your  home,  or  some 
sudden  illness  could  put  you  in  the 
hospital  for  weeks  or  months,  and  could 
cost  many  hundreds,  or  even  thousands 
of  dollars. 

If  you  do  not  drink  and  are  earn,ing 
ordinary'  hospitalization  insurance,  you 
are,  in  reality,  helping  to  pay  for  the 
accidents  and  hospital  bills  of  those 
who  do  drink.  This  is  an  unfair  penalt)'. 

COMPARE  THESE  LOW  RATES 

Since  we  limit  our  membership  to  non- 
drinkers  onl\-,  \ou  sa\e  up  to  409c  on 
comparable  hospitalization.  Any  indi- 
\idual  who  docs  not  drink,  regardless 
of  age,  can  appl\-  for  this  new  t>pc  of 
low-cost  protection. 

LOW  RATES  FOR  NON-DRINKERS 

This  wonderful,  generous  protection 
costs  onlv  S4  a  month  for  each  adult. 
age  19  tlirough  64.  or  S40  for  twehe 
full  months.  For  each  child  under  19 
the  rate  is  just  S)  for  a  month's  pro- 
tection— or  S30  for  a  full  year. 

And  remember,  with  Gold  Star,  the 
NO-L,lMIT  hospital  plan,  there  is  NO 
LIMIT  on  how  long  you  can  stay  in 
the  hospital,  NO  LIMIT  on  the  num- 
ber of  times  >ou  can  collect  (the  com- 
panv  can  ne\cr  cancel  your  policv), 
and' NO  LIMIT  on  age! 


SENIOR  CITIZEN'S  POLICY 
FOR  PEOPLE  OVER  65 

As  \ou  know,  those  o\cr  6^  frcqncnth' 
find  it  difficult  to  get  hospitali/ation 
insurance.  Not  with  Gold  Star!  Why 
should  our  elder  citizens  who  need  it 
most  be  denied  this  protection?  Gold 
Star  offers  a  special  Senior  Citizen's 
Policy  for  people  who  are  6^  or  o\er, 
at  a  cost  of  onlv  S6.00  per  month,  or 
S60.00  per  year.  This  policy  has  idcn- 
ticallv  the  same  liberal  benefits  as  the 
standard  Gold  Shir  SI 00.00  per  week 
policy,  and  is  good  for  life! 


DEMOSS  ASSOCIATES,  INC.  VALLEY  FORGE,  PENNA. 


Lifetime  Hospitalization  Plan 

Pays  $100.00  Weekly  ...Even  For  Life! 


-^    Immcdiafc   coverage;    full    benefits   go    info   effect   the 

day  your  policy   is   issued. 
•if   There    is    no    limit    to    the    number    of    times    you    cm 

collect.   You   pay   only   for   protection! 
•^    No    waiting    periods.     Pays    from     very     first    day     you 

enter   the    hospital. 
-^   No     policy     fees,     enrollment     fees,     nor     membership 

dues! 
-k   Policy  is  mailed  to  your  home.   No  salesman  will  call. 
"^   All  benefits  arc  paid  directly  to  you  and  can   be  used 

for    rent,    food,    hospital,    doctor    bills — anything    you 

wish. 
if  Claim   checks  sent  air  mail  special  delivery. 
if   Every    kind    of    sickness    and    accident   covered,    except 

of    course,    hospitalization    caused    by    use    of   alcoholic 

beverages    or    narcotics,    pre-existing    conditions,    any 

act  of  war,  or  pregnancy.   Everything  else    IS  covered! 

ADDITIONAL   COLD   STAR    BENEFITS 
Pays  $2000.00cash  for  occidental  death. 
Pays  $2000.00cash  for  accidental  loss  of  one 

hand,  one  foot  or  sight  of  one  eye. 
Pays  $6000.00  cash  for  accidental  loss  of  both 

hands,  or  both  feet,  or  sight  of  both  eyes. 

DR.  E.  ST.VNLEY  JONES,  inlcniationally  re- 
now  iicil  cxaugclisi,  missionary  leader,  ami  au- 
thor: "It  is  a  pleasure  for  ino  to  reconimeiul  the 
Dc  Moss  Gold  Star  Hospitalization  Plan  for  lota! 
Abstainers.  \\\  insurance  plan  such  as  this  which 
provides  special  consideration  and  ser\icc  to  those 
who  do  not  impair  their  health  bv  drink  is  a 
move  in  the  right  direction  and  long  overdue." 

I.  C.  PENNEY,  founder  of  the  famous  ].  C. 
I'cnnev  chain  stores  and  noted  philanthropist: 
"1  have  a  sincere  conviction  that  liquor  is  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  unhappiness.  both  to  the 
people  who  drink  and  to  those  who  arc  near 
and  dear  to  them.  \'ery  early  in  life  1  decided 
not  to  touch  liquor,  even  in  moderation.  I'm 
delighted  to  know  of  the  Gold  Star  lotal  .\b- 
stainer's  Hospital  Plan  that  provides  a  lower 
rate  to  non-drinkers." 

DR.  FR.4NK  C.  LAUBACH,  internal  ionallv 
known  authority  on  literacy;  author,  preacher, 
and  former  missionary:  "It  seems  to  me  that  peo- 
])le  who  take  good  care  of  themselves  should  not 
be  charged  the  same  premium  for  insurance  as 
those  who  are  killing  thcinselves  by  intemper- 
.mce.  This  Gold  Star  Policy  seems  to  be  exactly 
what  people  who  do  not  drink  ought   to  ha\e." 


Read  what   a  blessing  this  has  been   to  others: 


Money-Back   Guarantee 

\\'e'll  mail  your  policy  to  vour  home.  No  salesman 
will  call.  In  the  privacy  of  your  own  home,  read  the 
policy  over.  Examine  it  carefully.  Have  it  checked  by 
your  lawyer,  vour  doctor,  your  friends  or  some  trusted 
advisor.  Make  sure  it  provides  exactly  yvhat  we've  told 
you  it  docs.  Then,  if  for  any  reason  whatsoever  vou 
are  not  fully  satisfied,  just  mail  vour  policy  back  with- 
in ten  days,  and  we'll  cheerfully  refund  your  entire 
premium  by  return  mail,  with  no  questions  asked.  .So, 
you  see,  you  have  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to 
lose  I 


Mrs.  VIolot  M.  Johnson,  nirndalii.  Caliluriila : 
•-.Ml  i-li.vU  iMiiir  Jiist  ii-,-iiiil\,  anil  I  «..nl  to 
thank  \i>n  vi'iy  innrli.  I  raiinl  U  ii  |iitvili't:<'  lo 
111-  11  nirniliiM  III  Miui  (iiiM  Star  I'lun.  uni  very 
I'liMM'il  Willi  II.  .mil  nlll  hl;;lily  ivcdiiinii'llil  It 
III  nn  rili-llils.  'I'liiitik.s  lutiiltl  t'nr  your  i:<mi(I 
i-Dvi'i.iBf  ■■ 

Mrs.  Violn  M.  Dustin.  Columbia  City.  Indiana: 
"I  am  ui'll  iili-a^i'il  »itli  llii<  \va.\  vmi  li.inilliil 
niv  clnlln  ami  v\i>l>  tn  IhaiiU  mhi  nmsl  lirailih. 
1  am  liidi'i'il  Kliiil  III  III'  I'liii'ii'd  ].\  an  tn- 
suiullco  coiiitJtwiv  such  jLs  >imis.  .May  Cnil  hli-ss 
you." 

Mrs.  Mililrod  M.  Siimoy,  Hopwooil.  Pennsyl- 
vania: "I  uni  vt'iv  uiali'l'ill  mill  iiIimihI  vvIIIl 
M'lli  iiiiiiiiul  .iliil  ui'i-iiiali-  utlrlltiiiu.  ■I'hailk^  so 
nuii'll  lui  Uii'  I'hi'i'k  wliii'h  was  rxarlh  wlial  .Mill 
saiil  It  Hiiiilil  III'.  I  liair  ii'iiniiiii'liili'il  jiiiii  I'liiii- 
piiuj    lo    main    iif    iu\    liii-nii.s  '■ 


Mr.  Al'ort  L.  Niiliols.  Whipiilti,  Ohio:  "Wi-  an' 

liiiiii'  llmli  H.ilNlli'il  ullh  ihi'  -.I'l'vli'i'  ii'iiiliiii'il 
us.  \Vi-  uiv  I'i'coinini-nilliiu  yiiiir  roiniiuiiy  to  nuiny 
iillnTS.    "niuilks." 

Rov.  Ray  Nuwiin.  Clinton,  lllinolc  "Your  clipi'li 
was  riii'lviil  Mwli'iiliiv.  It  fully  hiiIImIIi-iI  tin' 
rlaini  tor  Dir  oiii*  wfi'U  I  was  In  tlii>  liu.siilial 
with  iiiiriiinoiilii.  I  linirilly  aiiiincluto  till'  sin 
iiT  vim  all'  II  iiili'iliii:  lo  till'  iiuhllc.  A.s  in  ihi' 
nasi.  I  shall  hik'tiiv  ri-cnninifiiil  your  iiisiiraiu-i' 
I'liniliaiiy  In  my  many  frIcniU.  Imlii  in  unil  out 
slili'   my   i-liiitch." 

Mrs.    Ailaline    T.     Hall.    Treadwell.    New    York: 

"■I'h.ink  Mill  aualii  im  ihi'  si-i-iui.l  ilratt.  This 
Is  hi'.Miiiil  my  liijiii's.  I. lull'  ilnl  I  i'mk-i'I  Ii>  usr 
11  so  snoii.  hut  sii'kn.'.ss  Is  nil  ri'siji'i'ti-r  of 
liilsiius.    (Jiiil    hh'ss   .Miu    anil    all    Miiir   slair   woik 


HERE'S  ALL  YOU  DO: 

V     Fill  out  application   below. 

^     Enclose  in  an  envelope  with  your  first  payment. 

^    Mail  to  DcMoss  Associates,   Inc.,  Valley  Forge,  Pa. 


APPLICATION   FOR 

Gold  Star  Total  Abstainers'  Hospitalization  Poricy 


i 
I 

I  Name   (Please  Print) 

I  Street  or  RD  # 

I  City 


I 
I 

0-1-8851-042  I 
I 
I 


Zone 


.Day 


County 

-Yr Hght. 


State 


I  Date  of  Birth:  Mo. 
I 

I  My  bcneticiary  is 

I  I    also    hereby    apply    tor    coverage    for    the    members    of    my    family    listed    below: 


My  occupation  is 


—Wght. 
Age  


-Relationship 


NAME 


AGE     HGHT.  WGHT.  BENEFICIARY 


LL. 


4. 


To  the  best  of  your  knowledge  and  belief,  have  you  or  any  person  listed  above  ever  had 
high  or  low  blood  pressure,  heart  trouble,  diabetes,  cancer,  arthritis  or  tuberculosis  or 
have  you  or  they,  within  the  last  five  years,  been  disabled  by  either  accident  or  illness, 
had  medical  advice  or  treatment,  taken  medication  for  any  condition,  or  been  advised  to 
have  a  surgical  operation?  D  Yes  D  No 

If  so,  give  details  stating  person  affected,  cause,  date,  name  and  address  of  attending 
physician  and  whether  fully  recovered: 


Neither  I  nor  any 
apply  for  a  policy 
existing  prior  to 
reliance  upon  the 
Daf»  

FORM    GS   713-3 


other  person  listed  above  uses  alcoholic  beverages,  and  I  hereby  do 
with  the  understanding  that  the  policy  will  not  cover  any  conditions 
the  issue  date,  and  that  it  shall  be  issued  solely  and  entirely  in 
written  answers  to  the  above  questions. 

Signed:  .)(. 


HERE 


GOLD 
STAR 

RATES 


r 


Each  adult  age 
1 9-64  pays  hb 


Each  adult  age 
65-100  pays  hi 


Each  child  age  18 
and  under  pays 


IF  YOU  PAY 
MONTHLY 


18        $<■> 


IF  YOU  PAY 
YEARIY 


'40. 


'60. 


30. 


^^Xvl^li^^ 


THE  60L0  STAR  PUN 

is  underwritten  by  the 
following  leading  com- 
panies (depending  upon 
your  State  of  resi- 
dence). 

OLD  SECURin  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPikNT 

Kansas  City,  Missouri 

WORLD   MUTUAL  HEALTH  & 

ACCIDENT   INS.  CO.  OF  PA. 

King  of  Prussia,  Penna 


"SPECIAL  PROTECTION  FOR  SPECIAL  PEOPLE"         |J 


MAIL    THIS 
APPLICATION 
ITH    VOUR    FIRST 
PREMIUM    TO 


DE  MOSS  ASSOCIATES  INC.  Sa.  '°'''' 


SELECTED  BITS  FROM  YOUR 


How  to  Worship  With  Flowers 

HELEN    REHFELDT 

Uniondale,  N.Y. 

Well!  The  February  issue  of  Together 
really  excelled  my  fondest  hopes!  For 
a  long  time  I  have  looked  forward  to 
every  issue  of  the  magazine,  hoping  I 
would  find  pictures  of  church  floral 
decorations.  Mr.  Tolle's  arrangements 
[see  Flowers  for  the  Church  Year, 
February,  page  37]  are  exquisite  and 
inspiring. 

I  have  decorated  our  altar  every  Sun- 
day for  several  years,  and  the  article 
and  pictures  will  be  most  helpful. 
Thank  you  so  much! 

Christmas  Tree  Out  of  Place! 

RAY  P.  HOOK,  Pastor 

St.  Matthew  Methodist  Chwrch 

Greenville,  S.C. 

I  hesitate  to  write  this  letter,  since 
I  never  have  taken  time  to  thank  you 
for  the  wonderful  job  you  are  doing 
with  Together.  However,  I  must  register 
my  disappointment  over  the  Flowers  for 
the  Church  Year  pictorial  in  the 
February  issue.  The  Advent  bouquet 
and  the  Easter  lilies  were  fine,  but  the 
other  arrangements  were  not  very  well 
done   and   generally    looked    messy. 

I  think  the  Christmas  picture  is  the 
one  that  really  triggered  this  letter. 
We  have  spent  years  trying  to  get 
the  Christmas  tree  out  of  the  sanctuary 
and  into  fellowship  hall,  and  now  with 
one  picture  you  have  implied  that  we 
ought  to   put   it  back. 

Thanks,  Dr.  Barbour! 

NAME  WITHHELD 

Last  May  or  June  I  wrote  Dr.  Rich- 
mond Barbour  a  letter  stating  two 
problems,  one  of  which  was  on  the 
question  of  "making  out."  He  told  me 
he  thought  it  was  unwise.  I  shall  be 
eternally  grateful  for  his  advice.  The 
boy  I  went  with  wouldn't  stop,  so  we 
broke  up.  Today,  I'm  going  with  a 
perfectly  marvelous  young  gentleman. 
I  just  can't  express  in  words  how  nice 
he  is. 

Thanks  a  million  to  Dr.  Barbour! 

Hundreds  of  letters  like  this  come  to 
Dr.  Barbour — earnest,  warm.,  and  often 
gay  letters.  This  one  is  from,  a  teen- 
ager, of  course,  hut  m,any  are  from, 
appreciative  parents. — Eds. 


For  Both  Sides  .  .  .  Thanks 

JAMES  C.  WORLEY,  E.Tec.  Vice-Pres. 

American  Cemetery  Association 

Columbus,  Ohio 

More  light  on  the  subject  of  senti- 
ment, funerals,  burial,  and  memorializa- 
tion  is  exactly  what  is  needed.  [See 
Where's  the  Funeral,  February,  page 
26.]  Thank  you  for  the  excellent  articles, 
which  gave  both  sides  of  the  argument. 
If  ever  we  can  help  in  any  way, 
don't  hesitate  to  call  on  us. 

No  Church  Funeral  for  Her! 

MRS.  LLOYD  WHISTLER 

Columbus,  Ohio 

I  agree  with  Charles  L.  Allen 
[Where's  the  Funeral?]   100  percent! 

I  hope  my  family  never  has  a  church 
funeral  for  me.  The  living  must  go  on 
living,  so  why  not  make  it  as  easy  for 
them  as  possible?  The  church  service — 
with  relatives  parading  in  and  out  and 
the  spectators  sitting  in  the  back  pews 
— is  too  much  of  an  ordeal. 

A  Time  for  Common  Sense  .  .  . 

BOBBY  BARTH 
Waelder,  Tex. 

If  people  spend  more  on  funerals  than 
they  can  afford,  it  is  their  own  fault. 
The  statement  that  funeral  directors 
"exploit  grief"  is  without  proof  [see 
Hoiv  Much  Shoiild  'Decent  Burial'  Cost? 
February,  page  28]. 

Few  mortuaries  will  make  a  big  show 
of  a  funeral  unless  the  family  requests 
an  elaborate  service,  and  most  of  them 
will  help  families  arrange  a  service 
within  their  financial  reach.  The  family 
only  has  to  exercise  common  sense. 

Correction  re   Funeral   Expenses 

M.  A.  McLAUCHLIN 

Funeral  Director 

Berrien  Springs.  Mich. 

I  was  surprised  and  a  little  indignant 
to  see  How  Much  Should  'Decent  Bur- 
ial' Cost?  in  Together.  It  contains  false 
statements  which  your  source.  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  has  since  re- 
tracted. We  spend  much  more  on  hos- 
pital care  in  the  United  States  than  we 
do  on  funerals. 

Mr.  McLauchlin  is  right — and  toe 
were  unaware  that  the  Post  in  a  later 
issue  corrected  the  error.  The  American 
Hospital    Associatioji    reports    that    the 


nation's  hospital  bill  uros  $7.8  billion  in 
1959,  while  our  annual  funeral  hill  is 
approxim.ately  $2  hillion. — Eds. 

For  Lower  Funeral  Costs 

DONALD  W.  DeCOSTER 

Bartow,  Fla. 

How  Much  Should  'Decent  Burial' 
Cost?  interested  me.  I  have  some  sense 
of  stewardship,  and  I  can't  see  sinking 
several  hundred  dollars  in  the  ground. 
Could  you  get  me  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  San  Francisco  group  whose 
members  save  on  funeral  costs  through 
co-operative  bargaining? 

Bay  Area  Funeral  Society,  1414  Uni- 
versity Avenue,  Berkeley  2,  Calif. — Eds. 

Setting  the  Record  Straight  .  .  . 

JOSEPH  P.   TROTZIG,   Physician 
Akron,  Iowa 

In  your  Newsletter  [February,  page 
11]  you  comment  on  the  actions  of 
the  Third  Assembly  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  in  New  Delhi.  I 
note  that  you  omitted  any  mention  of 
the  vote  in  favor  of  admitting  Red 
China  to  the  United  Nations.  Could  it 
be  that  you  are  a  wee  bit  ashamed  of 
this  action  by  such  an  august  religious 
body? 

Sorry,  sir.  yotir  error  is  one  fre- 
quently made.  The  WCC  did  approve  a 
report  stating  that  the  UN  is  handi- 
capped by  the  absence  of  representa- 
tives from  much  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion, hut  it  did  not  vote  in  favor  of 
admitting  Red  China  to  the  UN. — Eds. 

45  Years  Methodist  Record? 

CRYSTAL  H.  ROBINS 
Nashville.  Tenn. 

The  Rev.  Ralph  Emerson  Hurd  began 
his  pastorate  in  1913  at  the  Epworth 
Methodist  Church,  Sedalia,  Mo.,  and 
served  there  until  his  death  in  1958. 
Is  45  years  a  record  for  continuous 
service  to  one  church  by  a  Methodist 
minister? 

McCuffey  Settles  This  Argument! 

STANFORD  M.  BORING 

Na.shville,  Te^ln.  f. 

Re  the  news  item  on  Dr.  Ralph  W. 
Sockman  [December,  1961,  page  70]  and 
the  letter  from  the  Rev.  Charles  S. 
Aldrich  [Does  Anyone  Top  This?  Feb- 
ruary, page  9]: 

I  would  like  to  nominate  as  a  topper 
Dr.  Gardiner  Spring,  who  was  pastor 
of  Brick  Church  (Presbyterian),  New 
York  City,  from  1810  until  his  death  in 
1873 — a  period  of  63  years.  My  source 
is  McGufTey's  Sixth  Reader. 

We'll  not  go  hack  of  McGugey!  Dr. 
Spring  is  the  champion.  For  pulpit  lon- 
gevity, he  heats  out  Dr.  Sockman.  who 
served  Christ  Church.  Methodist,  in 
New   York   City  for  44   years,  and   the 
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Join  our  crusade  for 
clean,  decent  books... 


ACCEPT 


■ALL  4 

V  OF  THESE  FINE  BOOKS 


FOR 
ONLY 


(A  $20.80 
VALUE!) 

WITH 
MEMBERSHIP 


BEYOND  OUR  SELVES 

By  Catherine  Marshall 
The  author  shares  with  us  her 
secret  of  a  life  made  richer 
and  more  meaningful  through 
faith,  even  after  sickness  and 
tragedy.  A  soul-stirring  jour- 
ney, written  to  illuminate  how 
our  own  contribution  to  life 
is  the  measure  of  what  we  will 
receive  from  it.  This  spiritual 
autobiography  answers  many 
questions  rising  in  troubled 
hearts  about  the  nature  of 
God,  free  will,  and  the  way  to 
peace  of  mind.  Regular  price 
$4.95. 

JOURNEY 
INTO  SUMMER 

By  Edivin  Way  Teale 

An  unforgettable  adventure 
through  the  wonders  of  God's 
outdoors,  from  New  England 
to  the  Rockies.  Here  are  the 
strange  ways  of  mayflies  and 
prairie  dogs;  the  mystery  of 
falling  stars  and  fossil  dragon 
flies.  "Edwin  Teale's  most  de- 
lightful journey  thus  far"— 
The  Baltimore  Sun.  Regular 
price  $5.95. 

WHOM  THE  LORD 
LOVETH 

By  Jane  Huff 

The  story  of  the  courage  of 
Jim  HuflT  who,  at  the  age  of 
forty,  left  worldly  success  to 
become  a  minister  of  the  Lord. 
His  wife,  Jane,  tells  how,  in 
spite  of  tragic  and  painful  ill- 
ness, Jim  continued  to  serve 
his  parish  and  become  a  pro- 
found source  of  inspiration  to 
all  who  knew  and  loved  him. 
Regular  price  $4.95. 


Even  if  these  fine  books  grace  your  library  today, 

they  will  make  wonderful  gifts  for  a  relative, 

friend,  pastor,  or  library. 


THE  NEW  ENGLISH  BIBLE,  New  Testament 


The  great  beauty  and  warmth  of  the  NEW  ENGLISH 
BIBLE,  New  Testament  cannot  adequately  be  described. 
Reading  this  superb  new  translation  is  like  reading  the 
Bible  for  the  first  time.  In  the  very  words  we  speak  and 
use  today,  the  Scripture  comes  alive.  The  meanings, 
previously  hidden  by  phraseology  of  an  earlier  time  be- 
come clear  and  instantly  understandable.  As  Dr.  Daniel 
A.  Poling  said,  ". . .  you  will  find  it,  as  I  have,  one  of 
your  most  treasured  possessions."  Regular  price  $4.95. 

AS  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  FAMILY  BOOKSHELF 

■*■  You  join  with  us  in  our  crusade  against  immoral  "literature"  by 

belonging  to  a  book  club  that  has  distributed  only  the  finest 

books  for  over  a  decade  . . .  not  one  word  of  which  you  would 

not  want  your  children  to  read. 
■*■  You  accept  or  reject  selections  as  you  please,  after  reading 

about   the   books   in   the   newsletter  you   receive   each   month. 

You  may  also  reject  any  book  even  after  you  receive  it  simply 

by  returning  it  within  seven  days. 
■*■  You  pay  for  your  books  only  after  you  receive  them  and  never 

more  than  $3  each,  regardless  of  higher  publishers'  prices. 
■*■  You  need  buy  as  few  as  four  selections  during  the  year,  after 

this  initial  offer. 
•k  For  each  two  additional  selections  you  will  receive  a  valuable 

FREE   Bonus  Book  worth  up  to  $6.95 — thus  building  up  an 

enviable  family  library  at  tremendous  savings. 


JOIN   NOW...  SEND  NO  MONEY 1 

ALL  4  BOOKS  FOR  ONLY  $3 
•  THE  NEW  ENGLISH  BIBLE,  New  Testament 
•  BEYOND  OUR  SELVES 
•  JOURNEY  INTO  SUMMER  •  WHOM  THE  LORD  LOVETH 


CHRISTIAN  HERALD'S  FAMILY  BOOKSHELF,  Dept.   B-48 
207  East  37th  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Yes,  I  want  to  take  advantage  of  your  4  books  for  $3  offer! 
Please  send  me  the  4  books  listed  above  and  bill  me  only  $3 
plus  postage  and  handling.  Enroll  me  as  a  member  of  the 
Family  Bookshelf  and  send  me  the  Preview  each  month  so  I 
can  decide  whether  or  not  I  want  the  selection  described.  I 
need  buy  only  four  during  the  entire  year  to  fulfill  my  mem- 
bership requirement.  For  each  additional  two  books  I  do  accept, 
you  agree  to  send  me  another  valuable  Bonus  Book  worth  up 
to  $6.95  FREE. 

Name 


Address, 
City 


_Zone_ 


.State. 
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NEW! 
MEDITERRANEAN 
SUMMER  CRUISE 

...including  the  Holy  Lands 

THE  AIR-CONDITIONED 

S.S.  ATLANTIC 

Sails  July  7,  1962  •  42  days 
16  ports  •  $975  up 

Madeira,  Gibraltar,  Algeciras,  Pa- 
lermo, Malta,  Alexandria,  Beirut, 
Haifa,  through  The  Dardanelles,  Is- 
tanbul, cruise  the  Greek  Islands, 
Athens,  Messina,  Naples,  Genoa, 
Leghorn,  Cannes,  Barcelona,  Lisbon. 

•  Visit  the  Holy  Lands  where  three 
great  religions  began. 

•  See  Egypt  as  well  as  the  Middle 
East  and  Europe. 

•  Excellent  summertime  weather  for 
your  cruise.  Every  stateroom  with 
air-conditioning  and  private  bath. 
Stabilizers  for  smooth  sailing. 

For  detailed  folders,  see  your  travel  agent 
or  write  .  .  . 

AMERICAN  EXPORT  LINES 

39  Broadway  •  Dept.  MS  •  New  York,  N.  Y. 


A 

New  SCMt!  . . . 


in    church    insurance 

INSURE 
YOUR#! 


PICNICS  ---J 

SKATING  PARTIES 
DINNERS  -  RETREATS 
SUNDAY  SCHOOL 
MEN'S  MEETINGS 
WORSHIP  SERVICES 
YOUTH    ACTIVITIES 
WOMEN'S  MEETINGS 

ONE    POLICY 

COVERS  ALL   YOUR   GROUP 
ACTIVITIES    -    AN    ACCIDENT 
MEDICAL    EXPENSE    PLAN 

Write    for    free    folder   under    no    obligation. 


MUTUAL 


FORT  \V      A      Y      N 


N      P      I      A      N      A 


Not   available    in   Colifornia,   Florida, 
Iowa,    or    South    Carolina. 


Rev.  John  McClintock,  who  was  pastor 
of  New  Providence  Presbyterian  Church 
near  Carmichaels,  Pa.,  for  50  years, 
both  previously  noted. — Eds. 

Spiritual  Calories  and  Vitamins 

HOWARD   E.   GREGORY 

Taconia,  Wash. 

Thank  you  for  the  fine  article,  Man's 
Freedom  and  God's  Grace  [January, 
page  4.5].  We  need  more  articles  with 
deep  spiritual  content  in  our  magazine. 
Write-ups  of  Methodist  personalities 
and  football  stars  can  be  justified  as 
attention-getters,  but  Together's  vital 
contribution  must  be  the  "spiritual 
meat"  contained  in  articles  such  as  Dr. 
Watson's. 

Bomb  Shelters  Stave  Off  War 

GEORGE  L.   SETMAN  III 

Quakertown,  Pa. 

The  Council  of  Bishops'  statement 
['Abolition  of  War  Is  Imperative,'  Jan- 
uary, page  11]  was  excellent,  but  I 
hasten  to  point  out  that  in  the  last 
fracas  I  disliked  intensely  the  "panic 
program"  of  my  superiors  to  dig  plenty 
of  fox  holes.  However,  by  some  slip  in 
our  moral  and  religious  headings,  we 
were  heavily  bombed  near  the  airport  in 
Chung  King.  Even  I  dived  for  someone 
else's   fox    hole. 

No,  I  don't  like  bomb  shelters,  and 
I  couldn't  stay  in  one  with  a  gi'oup 
of  relatives  or  friends  very  long,  but 
I  built  one — for  a  few  hundred  dollars, 
to  be  exact — by  using  part  of  my  old 
barn.  It  is  stocked  and  ready.  In  my 
opinion,  it  will  help  stave  off  war.  Just 
as  soon  as  Russia  knows  we  are  the 
reluctant  owners  of  10  million  swim- 
ming pools  and  homemade  bomb 
shekel's  (while  she  has  so  few)  the 
uncalculated   risk   is   diminished. 

Art  'A  Sensitive  Portrayal' 

PAUL    YOUNT 

JVIet/iodist  Board  of  Missions 

Neio  York.  N.Y. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  the  December,  1961,  issue — espe- 
cially for  the  varied  and  representative 
use  of  art  celebrating  our  Savior's 
birth.  Rembrandt's  Adorntioii  of  the 
Shepherds  on  the  cover  captures  the 
mystery  and  awe  of  tlie  occasion,  and 
the  works  by  Hodgell.  Messersmith, 
and  Gaul  reflect  a  sensitive  contem- 
porary portrayal  of  the  central  point 
in  history. 

Why   Do  Good   People  Suffer? 

JAMES   K.   BROWN,   Pastor 

Cincinnati.  Ohio 

J.  B.  Phillips'  Why  Do  Good  People 
Sxiffer?  [January,  page  26]  is  an  in- 
sufficient answer  to  the  problem  of 
suffering.  Not  all  suffering  is  due  to  the 
misuse    of    free    will.    The    baby    born 


blind,  the  man  paralyzed  by  a  natural 
accident,  and  incurable  mental  pa- 
tients all  are  evidence  of  this.  Also,  Dr. 
Phillips  does  not  deal  with  the  most 
pertinent  question — the  caiise  of  suf- 
fering. 

As  one  who  must  walk  on  crutches, 
I  know  that  the  nature  of  God  must 
be  explored  before  this  question  can 
be  answered  fully.  God  does  not  (I 
did  not  say  cannot!)  will  every  in- 
cident in  his  creation.  The  very  nature 
of  his  free  will  in  creation  allows 
suffering  to  take  place — in  spite  of 
his  love. 

Coa  .  .  .  (Angola)  .  .  .  Cone! 

D.  HOWARD   HOUSEHOLDER 
Pastor 

Willston,   Ohio 
Goa  'way,  Nehru! 

P.  S. — Suggest  stop  presses:  substi- 
tute copy  of  Sermon  on  Mount. 

No  Pickett  Defense  Here  .  .  . 

F.  E.  MASLAND,  JR. 
Carlisle,  Pa. 

Is  Together's  face  red — or  at  least  a 
little  pink?  I  ask  because  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  Bishop  Pickett's  eulogy  to 
Prime  Minister  Nehru  [About  Mr. 
Nehru  .  .  .  Februarj',  page  18]  at  a  time 
when  most  news  media  are  frankly 
admitting  disillusiormient.  Lack  of  real- 
ism and  seeming  willingness  to  compro- 
mise with  agnosticism  were  never  more 
apparent  than  in  the  bishop's  naive 
introduction  of  his  "friend." 

In  the  light  of  Mr.  Nehru's  shying 
away  from  the  challenge  of  China  on 
his  northern  border  and  his  pouncing 
with  all  the  armed  manpower  at  his 
command  upon  the  defenseless  enclaves 
in  the  south,  we  have  difficulty  in 
recognizing  him  as  "a  man  of  un- 
limited courage  and  fearlessness." 

In  Praise  of  Pickett 

EDWIN  EDGAR  VOIGT.  Bishop 

The  Methodist  Church 

Springfield.  III. 

To  my  gi-eat  delight.  I  note  in  the 
February  issue  the  article  by  Prime 
Minister  Nehru  [My  Crusade  Against 
Caste,  page  16]  and  the  fine  description 
of  him  by  Bishop  Pickett. 

In  no  sense  do  I  condone  the  use  of 
force,  but  Goa  and  other  Portuguese 
colonies  in  India  were  anachronistic  to 
an  extreme  degree.  Mr.  Nehru's  article 
and  the  fine  Special  Report  on  Angola 
[February,  page  14]  can  do  a  mai"\'elous 
service  by  helping  us  to  get  over  the 
hysteria  that  undoubtedly  has  been  de- 
liberately drummed  up  at  this  time. 

Compulsion:  Why  Not? 

N.  N.  FORNEY.  JR.,   Surgeon 
Milltown.  N.J. 

What  is  wrong  with  compelling  cadets 
of    all    faiths — and    of   none — to    attend 
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Five  exciting 
ways  to 

follow 
the  sun 


The  live  new  '62  converliblca  from 
Chrysler  Corporation.  "Live"  means 
live  weight.  Every  ounce  is  dedicated 
to  strength  and  performance  alone. 
You'll  get  as  much  as  10%  better  ac- 
celeration and  use  less  gas.  A  new 
low-friction  steering  gear  is  the  closest 
thing  yet  to  power  steering  without 
the  extra  cost.  And  an  improved 
Torsion-Aire  suspension  system  gi\'es 
a  road-hugging  ride  that  makes  bumps 
and  unwieldy  curves  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Even  maintenance  is  easier. 
You'll  drive  32,000  miles  between 
major  lube  jobs,  4,000  miles  between 
oil  changes.  Like  a  common-sense  car 
with  a  kick  to  it?  Sample  one  of  these. 


Polara  500 


Dart  440 


Chrysler  Corporation 

Where  engineering  puts  something  extra  into  every  car 
PLYMOUTH      •       VALIANT      •       DODGE      •       DART      •       LANCER      •       CHRYSLER      •       IMPERIAL 
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a  style ...  size ...  binding  for  every  need 

THE  NEW 
ENGLISH  BIBLE 

New  Testament 

Leather 

1\EW'  POCKET  EDITION.  Bound  !n  French 
Morocco,  limp,  round  corners,  gold  edges,  rib- 
bon marker.  Printed  on  fine  quality  Bible  paper. 
4'/4  X  6%,  only  %"  thick.  Boxed.     $9.50 
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Paper 


ISEW  QUALITY  PAPERBACK  EDITION. 

Opens  flat.  Heavy  12-point  covers.  Highly  leg- 
ible type.  Ideal  for  study  groups.  5-;io  x  8".  %" 
thick.  Only  $1.45 

Cloth 

REGULAR  EDITION.  Blue  cloth  over  boards, 
with  headbands,  gold  stamping.  SVs  x  9".  $4.95 

The  text  of  all  editions  is  identical, 
complete,  unabridged,  with  all  the  notes 


Published  jointly, 
OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


throughout  the  world,  by 
CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


So  Easy  to  SEW/  So  Easy  to^ 

And  still  Own  the  Quality  and  Beauty  of 

Finest  VESTMENTS  for 


SAVE 

UP  TO 

50% 


ALTAR  .  CHOIR  •  CLERGY 


WITH     COMPLETELY     PACKAGED,     READY    TO     SEW 

CUT-OUT   KITS 

Easy-fo-Follow    Instructions  for  Your  Volunteer   Workers 

Women  workers  enjoy  making  handsome  vestments  from  CUTHBERTSON 
CUT-OUT  KITS.  Everything  is  in  one  package— mcludmg  custom-quahty 
fabrics  perfectly  centered,  marked,  ready  to  cut.  Wide  selection  of  silk 
appliques. 

Write  Now  for  Catalog  com-  L 
plete  with  prices  and  order  p 
forms  including  Altar  Guild 
Supplies  and  BytheYard 
Fabrics. 
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Among  CUT-OUT 
KITS  Available; 

•  Communion  Table  Runners 
.  Bible  Markers  •  Choir  Hats 

•  Choir  Robes  •  Clergy  Stoles 

•  Clergy  Surplices  •  Sacra- 
mental Linen  •  Altar  Covers 

•  Superfrontals  •  Full  Frontals 

•  Pulpit  and  Lectern  Scarfs 

•  Eucharistic  Vestments 


J.  THEODORE 


EMSM 


T-42  Philadelphia  3,  Pa. 


2013  Sansom  Street 

Gentlemen: 

Please  sand  me  your  FREE  Catalog  on  CUT-OUT  KITS. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY 


-ZONE. 


STATE 

CHURCH   r^AME. 


DENOMmATION. 


(Code) 


services  at  either  the  West  Point  chapel 
(Protestant  Episcopal),  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic church,  or  a  Jewish  synagogue 
[see  Here  Religious  Freedom  Falters, 
January,  page  34]?  Aren't  students  in 
all  colleges  compelled  to  attend  classes 
in  chemistry,  English,  or  mathematics? 
And  does  this  compulsion  detract  from 
their  freedom? 

How  many  of  us  would  have  an  ed- 
ucation or  belong  to  the  Church  if  our 
parents  had  not  used  compulsive 
measures? 

'Mr.    K.'    Not   Yet     Born   Again' 

ASA   S.    CHASE 

Dexter.   Minn. 

I  disagree  with  Mrs.  Lewis  White- 
head [Letters.  December.  1961.  page  8] 
when  she  says:  "Mr.  K.  is  a  child  of 
God,  whether  he  knows  it  or  not." 
Every  person  is  a  creation  of  God,  but 
no  person  is  a  child  of  God  until  he  or 
she  is  "born  again."  Mr.  Khrushchev 
does  not  believe  in  Christ  or  accept 
him  as  his  Savior. 

Movie  Critics  Disagree,   It  Seems 

LEE  H.  REIFF,  Professor 

Millsaps  College 

Jackson.  Miss. 

Bishop  Kennedy's  January  review  of 
the  movie  The  King  of  Kings  [page  61] 
has  disillusioned  me.  He  says  the  film 
is  "well  done"  and  adds  that  he  does 
not  see  how  anyone  could  be  offended 
by    the    way    the   subject    is    treated. 

Yet  this  picture  has  been  almost 
universally  condemned  as  part  of  the 
gigantic  fraud  which  the  makers  of 
biblical  epics  are  perpetrating  on  the 
public.  Tij7ie  called  it  the  "corniest, 
phoniest,  ickiest,  most  monstrously  vul- 
gar" of  all  Hollywood's  biblical  films. 
The  New  Yorker  says  it  is  designed  to 
appeal  to  simple-minded  grownups. 
and  adds  that  the  best  thing  about  the 
acting  is  that  Jeffrey  Hunter  appears  to 
be  embarrassed  in  his  role  as  Christ. 

Until  church  leaders  stop  approving 
this  kind  of  ti'ash.  Christians  will  con- 
tinue to  be  known  as  people  who  will 
swallow  anything,  demanding  neither 
artistic,  intellectual,  nor  historical  hon- 
esty. 

Kennedy   Never   Disappoints   Her 

MRS.  R.  E.  WILTSHIRE 

Hanjord.  Calif. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  we  look 
forward  to  the  arrival  of  Together  each 
month!  Not  only  do  we  enjoy  it,  but 
we  find  it  invaluable  in  helping  us  to 
make  decisions  about  problems  which 
arise  daily. 

As  a  motlier  of  five  who  loves  to 
read  but  has  little  time  for  it,  I  par- 
ticularly appreciate  Bishop  Kennedy's 
book  reviews.  Never  have  I  been  dis- 
appointed or  wasted  time  since  using 
his   reviews  as   a   reading  guide. 
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Toqaxher  /  NEWSLETTER 


BIRCH  THREAT  CITED.  Bishop  F.  Gerald  Ensley  recently 
told  400  Iowa  Area  Methodist  ministers  that  the 
John  Birch  Society  and  communism  would  have  the  same 
ultimate  effect  on  individual  liberties.  "When 
men  start  down  the  path  of  dictatorship,  they  don't 
stop  until  they've  reduced  everyone  to  bondage," 
said  the  head  of  Methodism's  Iowa  Area.  "That's  the 
lesson  of  history.  ...  We  have  made  a  bad  bargain 
if  we  trade  our  civil  liberties  for  any  other 
values.  .  .  .  Democracy  looks  weak,  but  it  has  a 
survival  power  surpassing  any  other."  [Also  see 
Why  the  Sniping  at  Our  Preachers?  March,  page  14.] 

STRESSES  ROLE  OF  CHURCHES.  President  Kennedy  told  a 
group  of  130  Methodist  ministers  and  laymen  from 
Illinois  visiting  the  White  House  that  "the  role  of 
the  churches  in  strengthening  human  understanding  at 
home  and  around  the  world  is  more  important  than 
ever  before. "  He  also  said  he  was  interested  in  their 
Illinois  Methodist  Ministers  Seminar  "because 
your  faith  [Methodism]  has  had  a  strong  emphasis 
on  social  welfare." 

TOO  MUCH  EASY  CREDIT?  Charles  E.  Sheline,  treasurer 
of  the  Methodist  Ministers  Federal  Credit  Union 
of  the  Southern  California-Arizona  Annual 
Conference,  told  union  members  indebtedness  is 
growing  faster  than  the  U.S.  economy  and  American 
families  continually  are  going  deeper  into  debt. 
One  reason,  he  said,  is  that  too  much  reliance 
is  placed  on  credit  cards,  revolving  accounts,  and 
other  easy-credit  plans. 

OBSERVE  150TH  ANNIVERSARY.  The  nearly  1  million 
members  of  the  Methodist  Church  of  Australasia  are 
observing  the  150th  anniversary  of  their  church, 
started  in  1812  by  13  unknown  laymen  in  a  Sydney, 
Australia,  penal  colony. 

LARGEST  GATHERING.  The  largest  gathering  of  Methodists 
in  the  U.S.  during  the  1960-1964  quadrenniujn  will 
occur  at  Atlantic  City,  N.J.  ,  May  15-20,  when 
9,200  women  representing  1.8  million  Methodist 
women  will  attend  the  quadrennial  Assembly  of  the 
Woman's  Society  of  Christian  Service,  May  15-18,  and 
the  Wesleyan  Service  Guild  Weekend,  May  18-20. 
{More  church  news  on  page  69) 


ABOVE  ALL... 

GIVE  YOUR  CHURCH 
THIS  MEMORIAL 
THAT  LIVES 
FOREVER 


What  loftier  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  a  loved  one  than 
the  pure  and  inspired  voice  of 
Schulmerich®  Memorial  Bells! 
A  living  voice  that  remembers 
daily  and  keeps  a  revered  name 
alive  forever.  Large  or  small, 
your  church  welcomes  a  gift  of 
Schulmerich  Bells  in  your  own 
name,  too  .  .  .  now  in  your  life- 
time. Appropriate  plaque,  if  you 
wish.  No  bell  tower  needed. 
Write  for  details. 


THE   CARILLON 
IN    THIS    CHURCH 
IS     DFDlCAThD    TO 
THL    GLORY  OF   GOD 


PRtSENTED                        1 

IN     LOVING 
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MARIE 

HOTING 

BY 

JOHN    I 
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i<>=>5                       0 
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CARILLONS,    INC. 

3142  CARILLON  HILL  •  SELLERSVILLE,  PA. 

®Tradeniark  of  Bell  Instruments 
Produced  by  Sctiulmerich  Corillons,  Inc. 
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a  report  to  thoughtful  laymen 


How  Many  Hours  can  a 
Minister  Squeeze  Out? 

Ministers  as  a  group  are  probably  healthier  physically  and 
mentally  than  most  people.  But  items  like  these  continue  to 
appear  in  our  national  publications.  Virginia  Minister  Confined 
in  Mental  Institution.  Pennsylvania  Clergyman  Cracks  Under 
Emotional  Strain.  Here — there — and  all  across  the  country 
growing  numbers  of  ministers  are  breaking  down. 

"Why  does  it  happen? 

Night  and  day,  there  are  168  hours  in  anyone's  week.  Our 
ministers  get  no  more  than  the  rest  of  us.  Yet  one  congregation 
that  surveyed  itself  learned  they  expected  82  hours  of  work 
from  their  minister  in  one  week — 49%  of  his  total  time! 

And  this  is  not  an  isolated  instance! 

Many  ministers  work  70  hours  and  more  for  their  congre- 
gations each  week.  They  have  to  do  it  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
functions  of  their  jobs.  A  Yale  Divinity  School  professor  of 
theology  enumerates  these  six  functions: 

FUNCTIONS  OF  A  MINISTER  DUTIES 

PASTOR Sow  spiritual  well  being 

among  the  congregation. 

PREACHER Deliver  sermons  that  give 

guidance  in  the  relationship 
of  God  to  man. 

PRIEST Administer  sacraments  and 

perform  weddings  and  funerals. 

TEACHER Direct  church's  religious 

education  program. 

ADMINISTRATOR Responsible  for  church 

finances  and  physical  upkeep. 

ORGANIZER Provide  the  spark  for 

church  groups,  fund  drives 
and  special  events. 

A  group  of  Methodist  ministers  found  that  most  of  them 
used  more  than  15  hours  a  week  in  pastoral  visiting.  They  put 
about  the  same  amount  of  time  into  preparing  sermons,  con- 
ducting services,  attending  church  meetings  and  general  study. 
Church  business  required  from  five  to  14  hours  and  counselling 
five  hours  or  less. 

That's  how  a  minister  can  so  easily  put  in  a  ten-hour,  seven- 
day  week.  If  you  allow  him  eight  hours  of  sleep  at  night  with 
four  hours  in  which  to  eat,  bathe,  dress,  etc.,  he  has  used  up 
22  of  his  daily  24. 

He  then  has  two  hours  a  day  for  himself.  What  shall  he  do 
with  them?  Go  shopping  for  a  pair  of  shoes  he  needs?  Take 
his  son  to  the  dentist?  Volunteer  to  serve  on  a  civic  committee 
he  favors? 

How  about  the  man  himself?  Does  he  have  enough  time  to 
keep  abreast  of  current  events,  take  in  a  ball  game,  play  golf 
occasionally  or  give  proper  attention  to  a  reading  program? 

A  minister  is  only  human.  He  gets  tired  and  worn  out  just 
like  the  rest  of  us.  But  he's  more  likely  to  "run  his  battery  all 
the  way  down"  because  of  the  long  hours  we  require  from  him. 

He  needs  time  to  "regenerate"  himself — time  to  rest  his 
tired  body  and  unwind  his  busy  mind — time  to  partake  in 
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private  devotions.  This  means  time  for  self-improving  study 
— time  for  a  quiet  moment  of  conversation  with  his  wife — 
time  to  romp  with  his  hop-scotch  girl  and  his  kite-flying  boy. 

All  of  these  refresh  him  physically,  mentally  and  spiritually. 
And  remember,  the  better  man  he  is,  the  better  minister  he 
can  be. 

Your  minister  didn't  dedicate  his  life  to  your  church  because 
it  was  going  to  be  an  easy  job.  But  to  do  what  he  must  as  well 
as  a  man  can  do,  he  needs  help  from  you,  as  a  lay  leader  or 
member  of  his  congregation. 

And  -what  can  you  do? 

You  can  willingly  take  an  active  part  in  fund  raising  drives, 
visitation  and  evangelism,  recruiting  church  school  teachers  and 
other  acts  of  stewardship.  The  time  you  give  can  be  of  enormous 
assistance  to  your  minister  in  performing  his  functions  as  an 
administrator  and  organizer.  It's  up  to  you  to  see  that  there  is  a 
balance  between  the  time  you  ask  of  him  and  the  help  you 
give  to  him. 


A  GENERAL  COMPARISON  OF  WEEKLY  HOURS 

Minister  Lavman 


Work 


Bodily  Maintenance 
(sleeping,  eating,  etc.) 


Remaining  (for  self-improvement, 
family,  household  tasks, 
leisure,  etc.) 


TOTAL 


70 


70 


28 


168 


40 


70 


58 


168 


Reprints  of  this  public  service  ?nessagc  for  distribution  to 
your  Trustees  and  Board  members  are  available  on  request. 


MINISTERS   LIFE 


SINCE    1900 


Ministers  Life 
A   M 


and  casualty  union 

Building,  Minneapolis  16,  Minnesota 

utuaJ  hi.^io'aiice  Companij 
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Good  Friday 
Fello\vship 


liy  HL  Til  C.  IKERMAN 
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'N  FRIDAY  noon  d"  Holy  Week,  my 
husband  puts  the  key  to  the  lock  of  our  paint 
store  and  fastens  a  sign  on  the  door:  "Attending 
Good  Friday  Services."  Then  we  drive  to  the 
church  designated  for  the  community  interde- 
nominational service,  knowing  we  join  in  fellow- 
ship with  millions  of  Christians  around  the 
world  who  also  are  putting  aside  their  work  to 
take  part  in  worship  based  on  "The  Seven  Last 
Words  From  the  Cross." 

As  my  husband  and  I  enter  the  host  church, 
we  are  greeted  by  voices  joined  in  singing  the 
opening  hymn.  Later,  when  the  pews  are  filled, 
the  sound  will  have  a  majestic  fullness.  Many 
people  will  come  and  go  during  the  three  hours. 

Listening  to  the  first  solo,  the  lovely  He  Shall 
Feed  His  Floc/{,  I  recall  all  the  Good  Fridays 
when  I  have  heard  this  same  music  and  Scrip- 
ture before.  Yet,  as  always,  I  listen  intently, 
knowing  I  will  find  some  new  thought,  some 
fresh  interpretation. 

As  my  thoughts  rove,  I  realize  that  the  con- 
gregation arovuid  me  preaches  its  own  silent  but 
eloquent  sermons.  Among  the  garden  of  spring 
hats  is  a  black  one  with  red  roses.  It  belongs  to 
the  mother  of  two  fine  boys  killed  in  World 
War  II.  She  sits  now  in  the  church  where  they 
were  christened.  Her  head  bows  as  the  pastor, 
in  his  opening  prayer,  mentions  the  love  of  a 
God  who  gave  his  Son  for  the  world.  A  film 
comes  between  me  and  the  roses,  but  I  have  a 
new  vision  of  what  the  sacrifice  of  Good  Friday 
means  in  human  terms. 

The  minister  speaks  of  the  first  word  from 
the  cross:  "Father,  forgive  them."  I  see  in  the 
congregation  a  man  who  once  was  gravely 
wronged  bv  one  he  trusted,  and  I  feel  how  real 
the  struggle  for  forgiveness  can  be. 

The  first  period  closes,  and  a  second  minister 
reads  the  words  dealing  with  one  who  had 
erred  and  to  whom  a  blessed  promise  was  made: 


"Today  you  will  be  with  me  in  Paradi.se."  Sit- 
ting very  straight  in  a  side  pew  is  a  man  who 
only  recently  returned  to  live  among  us.  He 
.served  his  term  in  an  exemplary  way,  the  parole 
board  said.  Perhaps  after  the  service  I  can  speak 
to  him,  even  if  only  to  comment  on  the  weather. 

Another  pastor  reads  the  scripture  of  the  third 
word,  "Woman,  behold  your  son!  .  .  .  Behold 
your  mother,"  and  a  memory  of  several  years 
ago  cf)mes  fresh  again.  In  a  beautiful  Mexico 
C.ity  cathedral,  I  watched  pilgrims  moving  down 
the  aisle  on  their  knees  toward  a  richly  decorated 
altar.  Among  them  a  young  man  clutched  the 
hand  of  a  small  boy,  and  at  his  other  side  was 
an  old  woman.  The  lips  of  the  two  adults  moved 
in  fervent  prayer,  and  sweat  glistened  on  the 
man's  brow.  The  boy  wiped  away  a  frightened 
tear  with  the  back  of  a  chubby  hand.  From  their 
faces,  I  judged  the  woman  was  mother  of  the 
man,  grandmother  of  the  child.  And  their  sup- 
plications, I  felt  sure,  mu.st  be  for  the  lad's 
mother — sick,  perhaps  near  death.  Without 
knowing  why  they  prayed,  I  silently  added  my 
prayer  to  theirs. 

The  Good  Friday  service  continues,  prompt- 
ing and  enriching  thought.  Then,  too  soon,  it  is 
time  for  the  benediction.  As  we  step  into  the 
afternoon  sunshine  and  the  fragrance  of  orange 
blooms  engulfs  us,  I  think  of  aromatic  spices 
the  women  carried  to  His  tomb  and  of  flowers 
in  the  garden  of  prayer  and  surrender.  Spanning 
creeds  and  centuries,  we  feel  we  have  taken  our 
places  with  those  who  knelt  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross. 

Each  Good  Friday  is  different  as  changing 
circumstances  bring  happine.ss,  sorrow,  joy, 
regret,  disappointment,  triumph.  Who  but  God 
knows  what  lies  in  the  months  before  another 
Easter?  But  we  take  a  fresh  grip  on  our  current 
burdens.  We  have  glimpsed  again  the  Resur- 
rection that  proclaims  the  victory  of  the  cross. 
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On  the  Conlinenl,  a  revolution  and  a  jorecasl 


UjMiDmiiig: 


A  United  States 
of  Europe 


By  GRAHAM  BUTTON 

Distinguished  British  Economist 
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The  Common  Marl^et's  irresistible  dp  pent 

to  Ihitdin  li'ds  (Irdiiiiitizeti  in  this   Punch   nidgdzine 
cdrloon,  "Go  on,  it's  icdrmer  in  thdii  out." 
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O  THEME  what  I  have  to  say  I  quote  from  a  no- 
table article  in  Together  for  January,  1959,  by  Belgium's 
former  prime  minister,  Paul-Henri  Spaak: 

The  fight  against  comnuinism  is,  in  great  part,  an  eco- 
nomic campaign.  Because  the  future  belongs  to  great 
communities,  Europe  must  organize  its  life  so  that  it 
becomes  a  great  community  for  production  and  trade. 
That  can  be  done  ivithout  loss  of  individuality  for  the 
various  peoples.  And,  I  fumly  believe  that,  if  tve  succeed 
m  uniting  Europe  economically ,  tve  shall  surely  arrive 
at  political  unity. 

Mr.  Spaak  was  talking  about  Europe's  Common  Mar- 
ket, which  was  then  being  born.  Three  years  later  it  is  a 
husky  young  giant.  The  original  six  members — France, 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Italy.  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Luxembourg — are  prospering  prodi- 
giously. Britain,  Denmark.  Norwav.  and  Ireland  are  ex- 
pected to  take  the  plunge  on  January  1,  1963;  other  hold- 
out nations  arc  expected  to  tollow  suit.  The  result.'  An 
economic  community  rivaling  both  the  United  States 
and  Russia  in  size  and  strength — and  the  most  united 
Europe  since  Charlemagne  ruled  over  a  loose  collection 
of  feudal  states  more  than  1.100  years  ago. 

Americans  should  be  neither  surprised  nor  alarmed  by 
this  prospect.  The  economic  fusion  of  W'estern  Europe 
resembles  the  process  which  welded  the  13  original  cok)- 
nics  into  a  unit  and  eventually  produced  the  world's 
greatest  common  market — the  U.S.  By  removing  bar- 
riers to  the  tree  movement  of  men.  capital,  and  goods 
within  the  largest  po.ssible  area,  the  Gimmon  Market 
countries  hope  to  create  a  community  of  comparable 
productivity  and  prosperity. 

As  an  economist,  I  am  enthusiastic  about  the  Common 
Market's  chances  for  success,  because  it  is  based  on  sound 
economic  principles.  As  a  British  subject  and  a  friend  of 
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MEMBERS  15cl_i;iiun,  I'laiuc,  ihc 
Federal  lUpublic  ot  (icrinaiiy,  Italy, 
Liixctnliourg,  and  the  Netherlainls.  As- 
sociate nicnibcrs,  with  tree  access  to  the 
market,  are  (ireece,  16  inilependent 
Alrican  countries,  and  several  depend- 
ent areas. 

Prospective  Members — Britain, 
Denmark,  and  Ireland  recently  ap[ilietl 
for  membership.  Norway  is  consuier- 
ing  application.  Europe's  three  neu- 
trals— Austria,  Sweden,  and  Switzer- 
land— have  announced  that  they  will 
seek  association  with  the  market. 

Organization — Usually  itlentilicd 
simply  as  the  Common  Market.  West- 
ern Europe's  cconcMiiic  union  actually 
consists  ot  three  interlocking  organi- 
zations. They  are: 

•  EEC  (The  European  Economic 
Community,  or  Common  Market).  Set 
up  on  January  1,  1958,  as  a  union 
of  six  nations  which  agreed  to  pool 
their  resources,  abolish  barriers  to  the 
free  movement  of  capital,  labor,  and 
goods,  and  adopt  uniform  policies  for 
foreign  trade,  agriculture,  and  trans- 
port. 

•  ECSC  (European  Coal  and  Steel 
Community).  Established  in  1952  to 
pool  the  member  nations'  resources  of 
coal,  steel,  iron  ore,  and  scrap  in  a 
single  market,  with  uniform  interna- 
tional prices. 

•  Euratom  (European  Atomic  En- 
ergy Community).  Established  in  1958 
as  a  co-operative  dedicated  to  research 
into  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy. 


•  .V./7'O  iind  otlursl  i.ikc  llu-  I'.S. 
aiul  ('anada.  all  Common  Market 
coimtries  also  are  members  ot  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
(NATO),  the  Organization  i'or  I'.co- 
nomic  Co-operation  and  Desclopnient 
(OF.C!!)),  ami  (Jeneral  Agreement  on 
TarilTs  anil  Trade   ((lATT). 

Institutions — The  I^l-.C-'s  organiza- 
tions lollou'  a  tetleral  pattern,  with  ex- 
ecutive, legislati\e,  and  judicial 
branches.  They  are: 

/.  F.xecutive.  The  nine-member 
EC'SC  High  Authority,  the  nine-mem- 
ber Common  Market  Commission,  the 
five-member  Euratom  Commission,  and 
the  six-member  Council  of  Ministers. 
Representatives  to  the  first  three  bodies 
are  elected  independent  of  national 
governments.  Each  member  is  repre- 
sented on  the  Coimcil  of  Ministers. 

2.  Legislative.  The  European  Parlia- 
ment, with  142  members  elected  by  and 
trom  national  parliaments,  but  sitting  in 
political  groups  rather  than  national 
delegations. 

^.  judicial.  The  Court  of  Justice, 
with  seven  independent  judges  who 
are  the  supreme  court  of  appeal  on  all 
community  matters. 

Aims — Common  Market's  goals  are: 

•  To  end  the  conflicts  which  have 
divided  Europe  in  the  past. 

•  To  raise  living  standards  and 
speed  technical  progress. 

•  To  abolish  trade  barriers  which 
split  Western  Europe  into  small,  pro- 
tected markets. 
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I'rcsciit   Coniniun  Mail(ct  nations 
(ill  ii'hite)  may  soon  he  pined  by 
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•  To  hel|)  tle\eloping  areas  within 
the  market  and  overseas. 

•  To  lay  the  fountlation  for  a  fu- 
ture United  States  of  Europe. 

Accomplishments — Common  Mar- 
ket countries  have  made  the  following 
strides  toward  their  goals: 

•  Raised  steel  production  from  40 
million  metric  tons  in  1953  to  70  mil- 
lion in   1960. 

•  Built  up  monetary  reserves  of  $16 
billion. 

•  Increased  trade  within  the  market 
by  45  percent  in  the  last  three  years. 

•  Reduced  internal  tariffs  by  40 
percent  (as  of  January  1,  1962). 

•  Taken  the  first  steps  toward  a 
common  external  tariff. 

•  Allocated  more  than  $200  million 
to  overseas  nations,  mainly  in   Africa. 

•  Set  aside  |215  million  for  nuclear 
research. 

•  Established  basic  health  standards 
binding  on  all  members. 


the  U.S.,  I  am  excited  about  its  potential  for  strengthen- 
ing the  Free  World  and  securing  the  peace. 

Let's  look  at  the  picture  emerging  from  the  bits  of 
Europe's  ancient  jigsaw  puzzle.  The  first  three  countries 
to  unite  for  trade  purposes  were  the  Benelux  po\ver.s — 
Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  Luxembourg.  They 
planned  their  economic  union  while  occupied  by  Ger- 
many during  World  War  II. 

The  next  step  toward  unification  was  the  European 
Coal  and  Steel  Community  of  1952,  an  outgrowth  of  the 
search  for  common  ground  on  which  France  and  West 
Germany  could  get  along  peacefully  and  become  accept- 
able NATO  (North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization)  part- 
ners. The  vast  resources  of  the  Ruhr,  the  Saar,  and  Lor- 
raine  werfe   pooled,   forming  a   firm   foundation    for    a 


larger  union  including  Italy  and  the  Benelux  three.  The 
U.S.  encouraged  this  and  pumped  in  financial  aid. 

As  their  unified  industries  prospered,  Europeans  began 
planning  an  even  more  comprehensive  economic  union. 
The  final  step  was  the  drafting  and  signing  of  the  Treaty 
of  Rome  in  1957,  establishing  the  present  Common 
Market. 

The  European  Economic  Community  was  pledged  to 
do  away  with  all  hindrances  to  the  movement  of  labor, 
capital,  and  goods  among  member  nations,  and  to  main- 
tain a  common  tarifT  for  outsiders.  Adjustments  were  to 
be  made  over  a  period  of  12  to  15  years,  while  the  in- 
evitable shocks  occurred  and  subsided. 

At  the  same  trme,  the  other  Western  European  nations 
— led  by   Britain — joined  to  lower  tariffs  among  them- 
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selves.  But  ihcy  did  not  want  to  erect  a  common  tariff 
against  outsiders — particularly  against  the  U.S.,  the  Brit- 
ish Commonwealth  countries,  and  Japan — for  fear  that 
it  would  impede,  rather  than  encourage,  trade. 

But  Uncle  Sam,  during  both  the  Eisenhower  and 
Kennedy  administrations,  kept  urging  the  two  Western 
European  groupings  to  become  one.  Last  summer,  after 
sounding  out  colleagues  in  its  own  trading  union, 
Britain  finally  took  the  plunge,  applying  for  full  mem- 
bership in  the  Common  Market.  Others  soon  followed. 

The  move  involved  grave  political  risks  for  Prime 
Minister  Harold  Macmillan.  It  weakens  Britain's  ties 
to  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  other  common- 
wealth countries.  It  abandons  Britain's  historic  aloofness 
toward  the  Continent,  and  dilutes  its  sovereignty.  But, 
said  Macmillan,  "We  are  compelled  to  react." 

Britain  will  enter  a  Common  Market  far  ahead  of 
schedule  in  the  race  toward  its  goals.  Internal  tariffs 
will  have  been  cut  in  half  by  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
may  be  eliminated  entirely  by  1966. 

The  Europe  now  taking  shape  strains  the  imagination. 
It  will  include  300  million  people  linked  by  the  densest 
railroad,  river,  canal,  and  sea-lanes  network  in  the 
world.  Sitting  astride  enormous  coal  and  iron-ore  de- 
posits, it  will  stretch  from  Scandinavia's  frozen  Arctic 
to  Sicily's  sun-drenched  beaches.  It  will  have  an  annual 
gross  product  of  $350  billion,  steel  production  of  112 
million  tons,  and  an  automobile  and  truck  output  of 
5.9  million  units.  Already,  EEC  has  become  the  world's 
largest  importer  of  goods  ($30  billion  worth  in  1960), 
and  the  second  largest  exporter  of  manufactured  goods. 

In  this  half-continent,  half-island  community,  people 
will  move  back  and  forth  without  passports,  exchanging 
goods  and  services  without  paying  duties — except  on 
agricultural  products.  In  Europe,  as  in  the  U.S.,  farming 
is  protected  by  outright  subsidies,  by  shutting  out  com- 
petitive produce  from  abroad,  or  by  deficiency  payments 
to  bring  prices  up  from  the  world-market  level.  The  EEC 
does  look  forward  to — and  provide  for — a  time  when 
general  farmers  (as  opposed  to  truck  farmers)  will  be 
on  the  same  footing  in  all  its  countries. 

But  the  Common  Market  will  be  more  than  an  eco- 
nomic union.  When  the  new  community  becomes  a 
full  reality,  most  Western  European  nations  will  be 
aligned  in  several  parallel  organizations  such  as  NATO, 
the  North  Atlantic  defense  command,  and  a  co-operative 
atomic-research  project. 

Europe's  burst  of  co-operation  already  has  spilled  over 
the  economic  framework.  The  University  of  Europe, 
financed  by  six  nations,  is  scheduled  to  open  in  Florence, 
Italy,  this  year.  Britain,  France,  and  West  Germany  are 
establishing  a  $200  million  space-rocket  project,  and 
workmen  are  blasting  a  tunnel  under  Mont  Blanc  to 
cut  the  highway  distance  from  Paris  to  Rome  by  124 
miles.  Serious  ncgf)tiations  also  are  going  on  for  a  tunnel 
under  the  channel  between  Britain  and  France. 

How  will  all  this  enhance  the  chances  for  peace? 
Clearly,  what  military  jargon  calls  the  "economic  infra- 
structure" on  which  Western  European  defenses  rest, 
will  be  strengthened  as  each  "country"  specializes  in 
what  it  can  do  best.  As  waste  and  protected  inefficiencies 
are  eliminated,  Europe  will  get  the  full  pint  out  of  the 
pint  pot,  instead  of  the  halt-pint  it  long  has  received. 


A  surge  of  new  investment — much  of  it  American,  but 
more  of  it  from  Europe's  best  go-ahead  firms — already 
has  bolstered  this  defense  structure.  One  of  the  world's 
biggest,  most  modern  ports,  properly  called  "Europort," 
is  going  up  near  Rotterdam.  Around  it  are  imposing 
new  oil  installations,  plants  for  making  petro-chemicals, 
synthetics,  and  plastics,  and  a  network  of  railroad,  river, 
and  canal  connections  to  the  rest  of  the  Continent. 

Up  from  Marseilles,  in  southern  France,  comes  a  giant 
oil  pipeline  which  will  branch  to  serve  the  sprawling 
industrial  complex  of  the  Common  Market.  With  the 
boom  in  private  cars  has  come  a  bold  international 
plan  to  build  and  dovetail  a  chain  of  highways. 

As  an  economist,  I  prophesy  that  the  growing  pros- 
perity and  abundance  will  act  as  a  magnet,  tending  to 
pull  Russia's  East  European  satellites  into  the  Western 
orbit.  It  also  will  provide  a  new  source  of  financial  and 
technical  assistance  for  the  developing  countries. 

The  Common  Market  is  the  result  of  hard-headed 
work  by  many  men — but  three  particularly.  France's 
Robert  Schuman  conceived  the  original  coal  and  steel 
community.  Paul-Henri  Spaak  drafted  the  Treaty  of 
Rome  and  set  the  Common  Market  in  motion.  France's 
Jean  Monnet  has  worked  toward  political  union  as  the 
natural  consequence  of  commercial  co-operation. 

Monnet 's  dream  of  a  United  States  of  Europe  is  com- 
ing up — perhaps  sooner  even  than  he  thinks.  I  base  that 
opinion  not  upon  the  miracle  of  postwar  Europe's  aston- 
ishing economic  advance  but  upon  the  melting  down 
of  historic  enmities  between  France  and  Germany,  be- 
tween the  Benelux  three  and  Germany,  and  between 
Italy  and  Germany. 

In  1918  and  in  1946,  one  would  have  thought  that 
distrust  of  Germany  would  be  incurable.  But  thanks  to 
the  cold  economic  logic  of  two  men — West  Germanv's 
Konrad  Adenauer  and  France's  Charles  de  Gaulle — the 
oldest  and  biggest  hatchet  on  the  Continent  was  buried. 

In  Franco-German  fraternity,  we  have  a  cornerstone 
on  which  a  united  Europe  can  be  built.  We  mav  express 
some  anxiety  over  what  will  happen  when  Adenauer 
and  De  Gaulle  pass  on,  but  there  are  other  men  who 
adhere  strenuously  to  their  principles,  and  their  architec- 
ture will  remain.  The  resources,  industries,  and  com- 
munications of  France  and  Germany  will  be  so 
dovetailed  by  that  time  as  to  be  almost  inseparable.  The 
omelet  will  he  mixed  and  half  cooked.  No  one  will  be 
able  to  unscramble  the  eggs! 

1  would  not  give  the  impression,  however,  that  all 
problems  are  solved.  Suddenly  cutting  protective  tariffs 
in  half  has  a  terrific  impact  on  established  trade.  Some 
industries  will  be  wiped  out. 

In  shipbuilding,  the  French  and  British  are  worried 
about  the  Germans.  Dutch,  and  Swedes.  In  chemicals, 
the  Germans  and  British  are  worried  about  each  other, 
France  about  both  of  them,  and  all  of  them  about  the 
Americans!  The  shadow  of  the  French-German  coal. 
iron,  and  steel  colossus  along  the  Rhine  falls  almo.st 
everywhere.  Concerning  agriculture,  rude  remarks  are 
being  passed  inside  the  Common  Market,  as  well  as 
between  it  and  Britain. 

The  important  thing  to  note,  however,  is  that  no 
significant  political  party — no  party  that  has  the  slightest 
chance  of  ever   forming  a  government   in   any  of  the 
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We  British  arc  worried  about  our  Commonwealth 
countries.  Until  now,  they  had  tree  access  to  our  bij^ 
import  market  tor  their  products — New  Zealanil  lamb, 
for  exam[)ie,  and  Canadian  wheat.  Most  of  them  are  non- 
industrial  countries.  Nevertheless,  in  Parliament  debates 
last  autumn,  both  Tory  and  Labor  leaders  agreed  we 
ought  to  try  to  enter  the  Common   Market. 

This  is  the  spirit  which  marks  the  new  European  unity 
movement — but  it  is  not  confined  to  economics  ancl 
politics.  There  is  another  revolutionary,  explosive  force 
at  work  in  Europe,  as  in  America.  It  is  the  idea  of  an 
ecumenical,  worldwide  tellowship  of  "those  who  profess 
and  call  themselves  Christians."  Today  in  Europe  there 
is  a  ferment  in  Christian  denominations,  in  Christian 
ethics  and  social  philosophy,  and  in  Christian  doctrines 
and  theokigy  not  seen  since  the  Reformation. 

This  spirit  spills  over  into  education.  Students  and 
teachers  are  meeting,  conversing,  and  exchanging  places 
fln  a  scale  unimaginable  10  years  ago.  The  time  is  not  far 
off  when  it  will  be  c]uite  natural  for  a  young  Britisher 
to  work  for  a  time  in  a  Belgian  or  French  factory. 
Languages  are  no  longer  barriers  but  passports  to  differ- 


ent heritages.  My  chilihen  no  longer  think  of  Cermans, 
I'rench,  and  Italians  as  toreigners,  as  I  did  ^5  ye.irs  ago. 

This  new  unity  does  not  mean  we  sh.ill  lose  the  charm 
of  our  separate  cultural  identities,  any  more  than  British 
scenery  and  cities  will  come  to  look  like  their  Dutch  or 
CJerman  counterparts.  We  can  respect  traditions  of  others 
without  losing  our  own.  But,  the  rapid  revolution  in 
thought,  ideas,  and  attitudes  will  help  us  to  think  of 
ourselves  as  Europeans  first,  and  British,  Italian,  or 
French  second.  For,  as  Napoleon  said,  all  wars  between 
Europeans  really  arc  only  civil  wars. 

The  late  Lord  Keynes  truly  said  that  the  world  ulti- 
mately is  changed  only  by  the  force  of  ideas,  and  he 
constantly  spoke  of  "the  explosive  force"  of  new  ones. 
The  new  idea  of  European  unity  truly  is  revolutionary 
and  explosive  in  nature,  because  it  is  based  on  co-opera- 
tion rather  than  conquest.  And  it  is  uniting  an  area  which 
has  spawned  more  wars  than  any  other  since  the  Roman 
Empire  went  down  1,500  years  ago. 

This  lays  the  foundation  for  something  even  bigger 
and  better.  As  the  structure  rises,  I  think  we  shall  ap- 
proach the  psychological  moment  for  that  more  perfect 
union — between  Western  Europe  and  North  America. 
I  hope  to  see  it  realized  before  I  die.  That,  indeed,  would 
be  a  cornerstone  on  which  to  build  peace  and  prosperity! 


UNCLE  SAM,  TAKE  A  LOOK! 


W  HAT  WILL  an  economic  union 
in  Western  Europe  mean  to  Uncle  Sam 
— and  his  pocketbook?  The  experts  are 
not  unanimous,  but  most  agree  on  these 
points: 

U.S.  trade  with  Britain  will  decline. 
When  Britain  enters  the  Common  Mar- 
ket, she  will  cut  tariffs  on  imports 
from  the  Continent  in  half,  putting 
U.S.  goods  at  a  new  disadvantage.  On 
the  other  hand,  U.S.  trade  with  the 
other  Commonwealth  nations — notably 
Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
India — should  increase.  Once  in  the 
EEC,  Britain  will  have  to  give  less 
preferential  treatment  to  old  Common- 
wealth partners. 

U.S.  manufactured  products  will  be 
hit  hardest.  Europe's  productive  skills 
and  capacity  are  increasing  rapidly  in 
the  chemical,  steel,  heavy-machinery, 
and  electrical-equipment  industries, 
where  the  U.S.  competes  at  cost  and 
tariff  disadvantages.  Any  lowering  of 
tariffs  will  bring  stepped-up  competi- 
tion in  the  U.S.  auto  market  from  West 
Germany,  Britain,  and  France.  This 
may  take  the  form  of  new  efforts  to 
penetrate  fields  in  which  the  Europeans 
have  been  relatively  unsuccessful: 
trucks,  buses,  and  large  passenger  cars. 


The  demand  for  U.S.  raw  materials 
trill  grow.  The  Common  Market  keeps 
duties  low  on  materials  it  needs  to  feed 
its  industrial  machine,  and  shipments 
of  scrap  metals,  ores,  fibers,  raw  chemi- 
cals, and  nonmincral  oils  should  in- 
crease. The  demand  for  food  and  to- 
bacco, which  comprise  30  percent  of 
U.S.  exports  to  Europe,  will  remain 
strong. 

U.S.  investments  in  Europe  tvill  rise. 
Seeing  expanded  marketing  opportuni- 
ties beyond  the  tariff  curtain,  investors 
will  set  up  new  plants  there.  Britain's 
entry  into  the  Common  Market  will 
encourage  this  trend,  since  it  offers  the 
ad\antages  of  a  common  language, 
political  stability,  and  excellent  ship- 
ping facilities. 

Pressures  ti'ill  mount  to  hold  price 
lines  and  to  improve  design  and  quality. 
As  the  EEC  seeks  new  world  markets. 
U.S.  products  will  have  to  fit  foreign 
needs  and  pocketbooks  to  remain  com- 
petitive. 

U .S.  specialties  tvill  fare  well.  Uncle 
Sam  has  a  big  lead  in  aircraft,  business 
machines,  electronics  systems,  synthetic 
fabrics,  and  automated  gear,  and  the 
demand  for  these  items  is  growing 
rapidly  in  all  industrial  nations. 


To  sum  up:  an  enlarged  Common 
Market  is  likely  to  create  short-term 
hardships  and  long-range  gains  for  the 
U.S.  Backward,  noncompetitive  indus- 
tries will  suffer  in  the  inevitable  shift- 
ing of  capital  and  labor,  but  wider 
markets  will  open  up  for  progressive, 
efficient  firms.  It  is  significant  that 
while  trade  among  EEC  members  rose 
25  percent  in  1960,  U.S.  sales  in  the 
Common  Market  went  up  42  percent. 

As  Europe's  new  economic  giant 
grows  up,  Americans  will  have  to  work 
harder,  remain  flexible,  and  exercise 
more  imagination.  But  the  outlook  has 
a  bright  side.  Energy,  ingenuity,  and 
progress  always  are  exportable! 

— V.  L.   Nicholson 
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Among  our  28,254  ministers 
are  many  with  unique  stories. 
Here  are  four  examples. 


Unusual 


LKJHT-FOOTED  PARSON.  George  B. 
Culbreth  was  eight  years  old  when  a  1925 
poHo  epidemic  in  Nashville.  Tenn.,  left  him 
with  severely  crippled  arms.  But  if  you  ask 
him  to  describe  his  most  important  childhood 
experience,  Mr.  Culbreth's  quick  response  is: 
"My  call  to  preach."  Since  earning  a  Duke 
University  divinity  degree  in  1943,  the  hand- 
some preacher  (a  look-alike  for  Actor  James 
Stewart)  has  held  six  pastorates — the  latest  at 
Newlyn  Street  Church,  Greensboro,  N.C. 

Carrying  on  all  normal  pastoral  duties.  Mr. 
Culbreth  preaches  from  a  one-page  outline, 
makes  as  many  as  1,200  calls  a  year,  and  even 
offers  a  remarkably  firm  handclasp  to 
parishioners  after  church.  His  most  peculiarlv 
personal  skill:  typing  by  foot.  Handmade 
wooden  sandals,  each  with  one  rubber-tipped 
"finger,"  fit  over  his  shoes  to  strike  the  kevs; 
a   magnifying  glass  makes  the  letters  clear. 


HANDICAPPED?  Besides  typing,  Mr.   Ciilhnih   also  ndes  a  bicycle! 


STATION  MANAGER.  If  God  made  possi- 
ble the  laws  of  electronics,  God's  church 
should  use  them  to  advance  his  work.  This 
is  the  reasoning  of  the  Rev.  William  M.  Mor- 
ford,  founder  and  manager  of  Methodism's 
only  radio  station — WMRP  in  Flint,  Mich. 
Mr.  Morford  launched  the  Methodist  Radio 
Parish  in  1946;  today  he's  even  more  con- 
vinced that  radio  is  an  effective  tool  for  the 
church. 

Transmitting  with  1,000  watts  of  power 
from  dawn  to  sunset,  W'MRP  carries  manv 
religious  programs — church  music,  news,  and 
worship  services.  But  listeners  also  receive  a 
well-roiMidcd  fare  of  general  news,  popular 
and  Western  music,  sports,  and  interviews. 
And  that  friendly  face  in  WMRP's  front 
office.''  Why,  that's  Mrs.  Morford — the  sta- 
tion's  receptionist   and   bookkeeper! 

ON  THE  AIR.  Among   UMRP's  most 

pojutliir  progninis:  The  Little  Brown  Church, 

tfit/i  Mr.  Morford  lumsclj  as  pastor. 
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Methodists 


SILEXT  I'RK.tCllER.  In  the  Lingiiagc-  of  the 

deal.  Mis.  lUmcs  spej/^s  the  nunie  "le.<u.<"  In  one 

of  her  ii'eef(^lv  sermons  iit  the  Chient^o  Temple. 

I  R.I  01  IMPORT.  For  special  occasions. 

Mr.  Ibraham  icears  a  costume  recalling  his  oirn 

— and  Christianity's — Middle  Eastern  past. 


CIRCUIT  RIDl'R.  Talk  about  large  circuits! 
Constance  H.  Elnics,  Methodism's  only  ordained 
woman  pastor  to  the  deaf,  rides  a  circuit  (by 
railroad)  which  takes  her  as  far  as  450  miles 
from  her  Chicago  home.  Besides  conducting 
weekly  sign-language  services  in  Chicago,  she 
travels  in  the  Midwest  about  12  days  a  month, 
leading  worship,  helping  the  deaf  with  problems 
of  education,  work,  and  family  life,  and  inter- 
preting at  medical  and   legal  consultations. 

Not  deaf  herself  but  born  of  deaf  parents, 
Mrs.  Elmes  learned  sign  language  and  inherited 
her  pastorate  from  her  late  father.  Dr.  Philip  J. 
Hasenstab,  and  his  associate,  the  Rev.  Henry  S. 
Rutherford,  now  retired.  After  her  marriage 
to  lawyer  Millard  Elmes,  she  completed 
studies  for  her  divinity  degree,  helped  her 
father    in    his    work^ — and    bore    six    children. 


MISSIONARY-IN-REVERSE.  As  a  clerk  in 
the  Baghdad  office  of  a  British  shipping  com- 
pany in  1947,  Jesuit-educated  Sargon  Y.  Ibraham 
was  hardly  a  typical  candidate  for  the  Methodist 
ministry.  But  things  happened  fast  after  that. 
Awarded  a  scholarship  by  Springfield  College, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  in  194iS,  the  young  Irac]i 
"leaped  in  one  stride  into  the  20th  century."  He 
received  his  bachelor's  degree  stimma  cttm  laitde 
at  Springfield  in  1952. 

It  was  in  college  that  a  friend  invited  Mr. 
Ibraham  to  attend  worship  at  a  Methodist 
church.  Impressed,  he  returned,  and  from  the 
experience  came  a  profession — and  a  bride,  then 
Joyce  Lee  Pennington.  Now  pastor  of  growing 
College  Highway  Church,  Southwick,  Mass., 
the  thoroughly  Americanized  Middle  Easterner 
is  an  active  and  well-liked  civic  leader. 
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Charles  Dic\ens   (1812-1870) 


Ik  ify\t\  Storii 

As  Charles  Dickens  Told  It 

In  1849  Charles  Dickens,  renowned  novelist  and  social  critic 
of  Victorian  England,  tvrote  a  story — not  for  publication,  but 
for  his  nine  children.  This  month^s  Reader's  Choice  selection 
is  a  condensation  of  that  story.  The  Life  of  Our  Lord  (copy- 
right,  1934,  United  Feature  Syndicate).  To  Mrs.  Dorothy  F. 
Oiven  of  Wichita,  Kans.,  who  first  nominated  it,  ice  send  our 
thanks — and  a  $25  Reader's  Choice  Anard.  We  think  you,  too, 
will  enjoy  this  little-known  work  by  a  famous  author. — EDS. 


My  Dear  Children: 

I  am  very  anxious  that  you  should  know  somethuig 
about  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ.  For  everybody  ought 
to  know  about  him.  No  one  ever  Uved  who  was  so  good, 
so  kind,  so  gentle,  and  so  sorry  for  all  people  who  did 
wrong  or  were  in  any  way  ill  or  miserable,  as  he  was. 

That  you  may  know  what  the  people  meant  when  they 
said  "Crucify  him!"  I  must  tell  you  that  in  those  times, 
which  were  very  cruel  times  indeed,  it  was  the  custom 
to  kill  people  who  were  sentenced  to  death  by  nailing 
them  alive  on  a  great  wooden  cross.  It  was  the  custom, 
too,  to  make  them  walk  to  the  place  of  execution,  carry- 
ing the  cross  piece  of  wood  to  which  their  hands  were 
to  be  afterwards  nailed,  that  their  shame  and  suffering 
might  be  the  greater. 

Bearing  his  cross  upon  his  shoulder,  like  the  common- 
est and  most  wicked  criminal,  our  blessed  Savior  Jesus 
Christ,  surrounded  by  the  persecuting  crowd,  went  out 
of  Jerusalem  to  a  place  called  in  the  Hebrew  language 
Golgotha.  They  hammered  cruel  nails  through  his  hands 
and  feet  and  nailed  him  on  the  cross,  between  two  other 
crosses.  Over  his  head,  they  fastened  this  writing: 
Jesus  ov  Nazareth,  the  Kinc  oi-  Jf.ws.  At  about  ihc 
sixth  hour,  a  deep  and  terrible  darkness  came  over  all 
the  land,  and  lasted  until  the  ninth  hour,  when  Jesus 
cried  out  with  a  loud  voice: 

"My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me!"  The 
soldiers,  hearing  him,  dipped  a  sponge  in  some  vinegar 
that  was  standing  there  and,  fastening  it  to  a  long  reed, 
put  it  to  his  mouth.  When  he  had  received  it,  he  said 
"It  is  finished!"  And — crying,  "Father!  into  thy  hands,  I 
commend  my  sfiirit!" — he  died. 

The  next  day,  being  the  Sabluth,  the  lews  were  anx- 
ious that  the  bodies  should  be  taken  (.lown  at  once,  and 
coming  to  Jesus  and  finding  hiin  alreacK  dcatl.  ihe\'  only 
pierced  his  side  with  a  spear. 

From   the   wmind,   there   came  out   blood   :\\u\   water. 


There  was  a  good  man  named  Joseph  of  Ariinathea, 
a  Jewish  city,  who  believed  in  Christ  and  going  to  Pilate 
privately  (for  fear  of  the  Jews)  begged  that  he  might 
have  the  body.  Pilate  consenting,  he  and  one  Nicodemus 
rolled  it  in  linen  and  spices  and  buried  it  in  a  new  tomb 
or  sepulcher,  which  had  been  cut  out  of  a  rock  in  a 
garden  near  to  the  place  of  Crucifixion,  and  where  no 
one  had  ever  vet  been  buried.  Thev  then  rolled  a  ^reat 
stone  to  the  mouth  of  the  sepulcher,  and  left  Mary 
Magdalene  and  the  other  Mary,  sitting  there,  watching 
it. 

The  chief  priests  and  Pharisees,  remembering  that  Jesus 
Christ  had  said  to  his  disciples  that  he  would  rise  from 
the  grave  on  the  third  day  after  his  death,  went  to 
Pilate  and  prayed  that  the  sepulcher  might  be  well 
taken  care  of  until  that  day.  Pilate  agreeing  to  this,  a 
guard  of  soldiers  was  set  over  it  constantly,  and  the 
stone  was  sealed  up  besides.  .\nd  so  it  remained  until 


The  Cnirifixioii 

By  ALBRECin  Dl  RKR  [Ii7l—1528) 


Born  in  Nuremberg.  Albrecht 
Durer  was  one  of  the  foremost 
German  artists  of  the  Renaissance. 
He  considered  the  passion  of  Christ 
tlie  most  Morthy  subject  for  his 
Moodciits  and  did  The  Crucifixion 
(at  rifjlit)  about  1498  as  part  of  a 
series    titled    The    Great    Passion. 
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ihc  third  day.  When  that  morning  began  to  dawn,  Mary 
Magdalene  and  the  other  Mary,  and  some  other  women 
came  to  the  sepulcher  with  some  more  spices  which  they 
had  prepared.  As  they  were  saying  to  each  other,  "How 
shall  we  roll  away  the  stone?"  the  earth  trembled  and 
shook,  and  an  angel,  descending  from  heaven,  rolled  it 
hack  and  then  sat  resting  on  it. 


M. 


ARY  MAGDALENE  ran  to  Peter  and  John  who 
were  coming  towards  the  place  and  said,  "They  have 
taken  away  the  Lord,  and  we  know  not  where  they  have 
laid  him!"  They  immediately  ran  to  the  tomb.  When 
Peter  came  up,  he  went  in,  and  saw  the  linen  cloths  lying 
in  one  place,  and  a  napkin,  that  had  been  bound  about 
the  head,  in  another.  John  also  went  in,  then,  and  saw 
the  same  things.  They  then  went  home,  to  tell  the  rest. 

But  Mary  Magdalene  remained  outside  the  sepulcher, 
weeping.  After  a  httle  time,  she  stooped  down  and  looked 
in,  and  saw  two  angels,  clothed  in  white,  sitting  where 
the  body  of  Christ  had  lain.  These  said  to  her,  "Woman, 
why  weepest  thou?"  She  answered,  "Because  they  have 
taken  away  my  Lord,  and  I  know  not  where  they  have 
laid  him." 

As  she  gave  this  answer,  she  turned  round,  and  saw 
Jesus  standing  behind  her,  but  did  not  then  know  him. 
"Woman,"  said  he,  "why  weepest  thou?  What  seekest 
thou?"  She,  supposing  him  to  be  the  gardener,  replied, 
"Sir!  If  thou  hast  borne  my  Lord  hence,  tell  me  where 
thou  hast  laid  him,  and  I  will  take  him  away." 

Jesus  pronounced  her  name  "Mary!"  Then  she  knew 
him  and  starting,  exclaimed,  "Master!"  "Touch  me  not," 
said  Christ,  "for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  my  father; 
but  go  to  my  disciples  and  say  unto  them  I  ascend  unto 
my  father  and  your  father,  and  to  my  God  and  to  your 
God!" 

Accordingly,  Mary  Magdalene  went  and  told  the  dis- 
ciples that  she  had  seen  Christ,  and  what  he  had  said 
to  her;  and  with  them  she  found  the  other  women  whom 
she  had  left  at  the  sepulcher  when  she  had  gone  to  call 
those  two  disciples,  Peter  and  John. 

These  women  told  her  and  the  rest  that  they  had  seen 
at  the  tomb  two  men  in  shining  garments,  at  sight  of 
whom  they  had  been  afraid  and  had  bent  down,  but 
who  had  told  them  that  the  Lord  was  risen;  and  also 
that  as  they  came  to  tell  this,  they  had  seen  Christ,  on 
the  way,  and  had  held  him  bv  the  feet  and  worshiped 
him.  But  these  accounts  seemed  to  the  apostles  at  that 
lime  as  idle  tales,  and  they  did  not  believe  them.  The 
soldiers  of  the  guard,  who  went  to  the  chief  priests  to 
tell  them  what  they  had  seen,  were  silenced  with  large 
sums  of  money,  and  were  told  by  them  to  say  that  the 
disciples  had  stolen  the  body  away  while  they  were 
asleep. 

But  it  happened  that  on  that  same  day,  Simon  and 
Cleopas — Simon  one  of  the  12  apostles,  and  Cleopas  one 
of  the  followers  of  Christ — were  walking  to  a  village 
called  F^mmaus.  at  some  distance  from  Jerusalem,  and 
were  talking,  by  the  way,  upon  the  death  and  Resur- 
rection of  Christ  when  they  were  joined  by  a  stranger 
who  explained  the  Scriptures  to  them  and  told  them  a 
great  deal  about  God,  so  that  they  wondered  at  his 
knowledsic. 


As  the  night  was  fast  coming  on  when  they  reached 
the  village,  they  asked  this  stranger  to  stay  with  them, 
which  he  consented  to  do.  When  they  all  three  sat  down 
to  supper,  he  took  some  bread,  and  blessed  it,  and  broke 
it,  as  Christ  had  done  at  the  Last  Supper.  Looking  on 
him  in  wonder,  they  found  that  his  face  was  changed 
before  them,  and  that  it  was  Christ  himself;  and  as  they 
looked  on  him,  he  disappeared. 

They  instantly  rose  up  and  returned  to  Jerusalem, 
and  finding  the  disciples  sitting  together,  told  them  what 
they  had  seen.  While  they  were  speaking,  Jesus  suddenly 
stood  in  the  midst  of  all  the  company  and  said.  "Peace 
be  unto  ye!"  Seeing  that  they  were  greatly  frightened, 
he  showed  them  his  hands  and  feet,  and  invited  them 
to  touch  him. 

But  Thomas,  one  of  the  12  apostles,  was  not  there  at 
that  time;  and  when  the  rest  said  to  him  afterwards. 
"We  have  seen  the  Lord,"  he  answered:  "Except  I  shall 
see  in  his  hands  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  thrust  my 
hand  into  his  side,  I  will  not  believe!" 

At  that  moment,  though  the  doors  were  all  shut.  Jesus 
again  appeared,  standing  among  them,  and  said,  "Peace 
be  unto  you!"  Then  he  said  to  Thomas.  "Reach  higher 
thy  finger,  and  behold  my  hands;  and  reach  hither  thy 
hand,  and  thrust  it  into  my  side;  and  be  not  faithless, 
but  believing."  And  Thomas  answered  and  said  to  him. 
"Mv  Lord  and  my  God!"  Then  said  Jesus.  "Thomas, 
because  thou  hast  seen  me.  thou  hast  believed.  Blessed 
are  they  that  have  not  seen  me,  yet  have  beheved." 

After  that  time.  Jesus  Christ  was  seen  by  500  of  his 
followers  at  once,  and  he  remained  with  others  of  them 
40  days,  teaching  them,  and  instructing  them  to  go 
forth  into  the  world  and  preach  his  Gospel  and  religion: 
not  minding  what  wicked  men  might  do  to  them.  And 
conducting  his  disciples,  at  last,  out  of  Jerusalem  as  far 
as  Bethany,  he  blessed  them,  and  ascended  in  a  cloud  to 
heaven,  and  took  his  place  at  the  right  hand  of  God. 
And  while  they  gazed  into  the  bright  blue  sky  where 
he  had  vanished,  two  white-robed  angels  appeared 
among  among  them,  and  told  them  that  as  they  had 
seen  Christ  ascend  to  heaven,  so  he  would  one  day  come 
descending  from  it.  to  judge  the  world.  When  Christ 
was  seen  no  more,  the  apostles  began  to  teach  the  people 
as  he  had  commanded  them.  And  through  the  power 
he  had  given  them,  thev  healed  the  sick,  and  gave  sight 
to  the  blind,  and  speech  to  the  dumb,  and  hearing  to 
the  deaf,  as  he  had  done.  They  took  the  name  of  Chris- 
tians from  our  Savior,  Christ. 


R 


EMEMBER!  It  is  Christianity  to  do  good.  alwa\s — 
even  to  those  who  do  evil  to  us.  It  is  Christianity  to  love 
our  neighbor  as  ourself,  and  to  do  to  all  men  as  we 
would  have  them  do  to  us.  It  is  Christianity  to  be 
gentle,  merciful,  and  forgiving,  and  to  keep  those  ciuali- 
ties  quiet  in  our  own  hearts,  and  never  make  a  boast 
of  them,  or  of  our  pravers,  or  of  our  love  of  God.  but 
always  to  show  that  we  knc  him  by  humbly  trying  to 
do  right  in  everything. 

If  we  do  this,  and  remember  the  life  and  lessons 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  try  to  act  up  to  them, 
we  mav  confidentlv  hope  that  God  will  forgive  us  our 
sins  and  mistakes,  and  enable  us  to  live  and  die  in  peace. 
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//  you  hurry  tlirougli  life,  you  may  )u>l  fnid  the  time  to 

stop,  ttuihe  new  frietuis,  and  experience  your  own  jascinatin^— 

Adventures  in  Curiosity 


1 


T  WAS  A  gloomy,  lonely  London 
Sunday.  On  impulse  I  look  a  taxi 
to  Waterloo  station.  "Can  vou  sug- 
irest,"  I  asked  the  clerk  at  the  ticket 
window,  "a  village  where  a  stranger 
to  England  might  go  tor  a  pleasant 
walk?" 

He  thought  for  a  moment,  then 
smiled.  "Why  not  Haslemere?  I'd 
like  to  go  there  myself  and  have  a 
walk  with  you  today." 

Already  I  had  hroken  the  bonds 
of  loneliness!  A  smile  on  a  stranger's 
face  puts  you  back  in  touch  with  all 
humanity.  I  settled  into  a  third-class 
carriage  as  the  train  rolled  south 
through  London's  dreary  suburbs  in- 
to Surrey's  sunshine  and  deposited 
me  presently  at  a  quiet  rural  station. 

As  I  struck  out  down  a  strange 
road,  I  hadn't  the  faintest  idea  where 
I  was  going.  But  what  difference  did 
it  make?  I  felt  as  adventuresome  as 
Marco  Polo.  In  truth,  I  was  using  the 
Marco  Polo  formula:  Don't  stay  in- 
side your  shell!  Adventure  lies  just 
around  the  corner  for  anyone  who 
will  turn  that  corner. 

I  rounded  a  curve  in  the  road  and 
found  my  reward.  A  large  motorcar 
was  stopped  under  a  tree,  a  pleasant 
looking  middle-aged  woman  and  two 
girls  peering  under  its  hood.  "Can  I 
do  anything  to  help?"  I  volunteered. 

"How  kind  of  you!"  said  the  lady. 
"You're  an  American,  aren't  you? 
That  makes  it  twice  as  nice!  I  think 
our  battery  has  gone  dead." 

There's  nothing  like  sharing  a  di- 
lemma for  making  freinds.  Puffing 
and  panting,  the  girls  and  I  shoved 
the  chariot  to  a  crest  in  the  road, 
then  put  the  vehicle  into  gear  and 
the  engine  came  out  of  its  doldrums. 
That  was  the  end  of  my  solitude.  My 
new  acquaintances  took  me  into  a 
charming  house  to  wash  my  soiled 
hands,  plied  me  with  luncheon,  bom- 
barded me  with  questions,  and  we 
became  fast  friends. 


By  I'AVL  SCHUBERT 


Most  people  believe  you  can't  go 
exploring  unless  you  have  a  rocket 
to  the  stratosphere.  But  who  would 
want  to  go  to  the  stratosphere  unless 
you  could  meet  people  there?  My  ex- 
perience has  been  that  today's  world 
is  full  of  adventure  everywhere  you 
turn — exciting,  rewarding,  heart- 
warming adventure — but  the  key  to 
adventure  is  people,  and  the  highway 
to  people  opens  wide  whenever  you 
crack  through  the  shell  of  your  own 
solitude  and  dare  to  venture  forth 
among  strangers. 

When  I  was  a  small  boy  in  Con- 
necticut, it  seemed  natural  to  live 
on  cozy  terms  with  everybody  with- 
in bicycle  distance  of  our  house — peo- 
ple, horses,  cats  and  dogs,  and  a  good 
many  cows,  pigs,  and  even  individ- 
ual chickens.  Bill  Scribner,  seedy  pro- 
fessional veteran  of  the  Civil  War, 
who  converted  his  $30  monthly  pen- 
sion check  to  hard  likker  in  jugs, 
was  just  as  desirable  a  companion  as 
estimable  Miss  Josephine  Hurlbutt, 
pillar  of  Zion  Hill  M.  E.  Church, 
who  baked  excellent  cake.  I  loved 
to  watch  Jib  O'Donnell  weave  cop- 
per-mesh cloth  on  his  thump-thump 
loom,  and  admired  the  art  of  good 
horseshoeing  in  hour-long  scrutiny 
of  Charley  Abbott  and  scrawny 
Hank  Monroe  at  Cannondale 
Smithy. 

At  that  age,  I  felt  it  no  sin  to  turn 
up  any  driveway,  knock  at  any  door, 
and  ask  for  a  glass  of  water — and  it 
got  a  boy  into  any  strange  house  he 
took  a  fancy  to  visit.  Sometimes  I 
used  father's  cigars  as  an  effective 
if  illicit  opening  gambit.  That's  how 
I  got  aboard  N.Y.N.H.&H.  freight 
locomotive  No.  449  and  made  her 
engineer  one  of  my  particular 
friends. 

Then  I  grew  up  and  lost  that  joy- 
ful sense  of  friendship  with  all  the 
world.  By  the  time  people  are  40, 
they   become   drearily   immersed    in 


their  own  stupid  problems,  disillu- 
sioned by  life,  dull  as  an  editorial 
about  Khrushchev. 

But  when  World  War  II  ended,  I 
decided  to  recapture  that  closeness 
to  the  world.  The  lifting  of  gas 
rationing  had  given  us  back  our  free- 
dom to  move,  .so  my  wife  and  I  took 
a  solemn  vow  to  transform  this  free- 
dom into  adventure.  "Let's  visit — 
or  revisit — every  state  in  the  Union," 
we  said,  "and — most  important — 
make  at  least  one  new  friend  in 
every  state!" 

Such  programs  are  thrilling  to 
contemplate.  Transforming  them  in- 
to reality  is  something  else  again. 
Thank  heaven,  we  set  no  time  limit. 
Sixteen  years  and  500,000  miles  later, 
we  confess  that  the  more  you  see  and 
learn,  the  more  there  is  to  see.  We 
have  only  scratched  the  surface  of 
the  places  there  are  to  visit  and  the 
people  there  are  to  know.  Each  ad- 
venture merely  opens  the  door  to 
the  next. 

We  discovered  this  springboard 
effect  at  once.  Our  first  objective  was 
Louis  Bromfield's  Pleasant  Valley 
farm  in  Ohio,  to  see  at  fascinating 
firsthand  the  scenes  Louis  had  de- 
scribed in  The  Reader's  Digest.  But 
after  that,  where?  "Let's  follow  the 
Ohio  River,"  we  decided.  "Where 
shall  we  spend  the  night?  Hadn't 
we  better  phone  ahead  for  reserva- 
tions?" "No,  let's  light  wherever 
chance  drops  us!" 

Back  in  1946,  accommodations 
weren't  numerous,  but  fate  led  us  to 
a  modest,  immaculate  newly  opened 
motel  on  the  Kentucky  side  of  the 
river,  where  a  beaming  ex-service 
man  greeted  us  with  open  arms.  "My 
first  customers!"  he  exclaimed.  "Do 
you  mind  if  I  give  the  lady  a  kiss?  I 
used  to  dream  about  this,  lying  in  my 
foxhole!"  It  was  a  wonderful  first 
night  in  Kentucky. 

Our  travels  have  taught  us  many 
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helpful  rules,  techniques  thai  help 
you  cut  corners.  We  learned  them 
the  hard  way.  They  are  disarmingly 
simple.  For  instance,  when  you  are 
traveling: 

Get  up  at  daybreaf{  or  before.  An 
early  start  takes  the  pressure  off 
the  day,  lets  you  savor  the  scenery, 
relish  the  luxury  of  an  unhurried 
pace.  Adventure?  I'll  never  forget 
a  predawn  breakfast  in  Winne- 
mucca,  Nev.,  to  a  background  ac- 
companiment of  monotomjus  thump- 
whirr  as  a  drab  gray-faced  little  old 
lady  played  a  $1  slot  machine  with 
compulsive  regularity.  As  we  started 
away  my  wife  drew  her  into  con- 
versation. Poor  thing,  she  had  recent- 
ly lost  her  husband.  "He  was  sick 
for  11  months."  She  hadn't  slept  that 
night.  She  let  us  drive  her  home  and 
put  her  to  bed.  Before  we  left  town 
we  telephoned  both  her  doctor  and 
her  minister. 

Drive  at  moderate  speeds.  Stop  and 
look  at  anything  and  everything  that 
pricks  your  curiosity.  For  instance, 
those  ultramodern  churches  all  over 
the  country.  Have  you  ever  looked 
inside  one?  We  ventured  into  a  strik- 
ing Catholic  edifice  in  Pierre,  S.  Dak. 
While  we  were  admiring  its  bold 
stained  glass,  two  teen-aged  Indian 
boys  came  along.  "Can  you  tell  us 
where  to  find  the  priest?"  they  asked. 
Joining  their  search  we  not  only 
met  the  priest,  but  spent  the  rest  of 
the  day  with  them  on  a  personally 
conducted  tour  of  the  Sioux  Reserva- 
tion. 

Asl{  questions  freely.  It's  a  tour- 
ist's privilege.  Ninety-nine  out  of  100 
Americans  will  answer  readily,  even 
garrulously!  Even  if  you  don't  like  all 
your  fellow  countrymen  at  first  con- 
tact, you'll  expand  your  horizon — 
the  more  you  travel  the  more  toler- 
ant you'll  become. 

Tal{e  lots  of  pictures.  Your  cam- 
era is  a  great  conversation  starter.  I 
approached  a  man  riding  a  tractor 
on  a  desolate  Nebraska  farm.  As  I 
raised  my  camera,  I  asked:  "Don't 
you  feel  lonely  here?"  He  grinned. 
"No,  just  happy!"  he  said.  "I  was  a 
Hungarian  Freedom  Fighter.  Here 
I  find  freedom  without  fighting. 
You'll  enjoy  your  picture  of  this 
beautiful  spot." 

Exchange  names  and  addresses 
with  people  you  talk  to.  Keep  in 
touch  with  those  you  like.  Travel 
rules  as  simple  as  these  niav  sound 


pretty  prosy,  but  y(^u'll  find  them  ex- 
citing in  practice.  They  lead  to  en- 
during friendships. 

It  is  more  rewarding,  you  see,  to 
explore  the  world  in  depth  than  to 
soar  along  looking  at  much-adver- 
tised, scenic  high  spots.  Not  that 
scenic  beauty  isn't  rewarding — on 
our  earliest  explorations  we  fell  in 
love  with  fabulous  highway  U.S.  50 
over  the  Sierra  Nevada  from  Lake 
Tahoe  to  Sacramento,  lovely  Look- 
out Pass  over  the  Bitterroots  into 
Idaho,  Lincoln's  New  Salem  village 
seen  at  dewy  dawn. 

But  you  can't  exchange  postcards 
with  a  concrete  highway.  It  takes  a 
combination  of  places  and  people  to 
bring  adventure.  Lacking  all  ac- 
quaintance in  Helena,  Mont.,  we 
adopted  a  corny  solution  of  walking 
into  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Five 
minutes  later  we  were  in  a  telephone 
booth  speaking  to  a  hearty-voiced  un- 
known named  John  Quigley,  who 
urged  us:  "Come  on  out  to  my  place 
at  Frontier  Town.  We'll  show  you 
Montana!" 

Life  has  never  been  the  same 
since  we  met  Johnny  Quigley!  That 
30-mile  horseback  ride  along  Mon- 
tana's continental  divide — we'd  never 
have  taken  it  without  John!  Our 
Flying  W  horse  brand — John  regis- 
tered it  in  our  name  and  gave  it  to 
us  one  Christmas.  My  first  leather 
chaps,  Frances's  first  spurs — Johnny 
got  them  for  us.  When  that  ebullient 
Montana  Irishman  found  out  we 
didn't  even  own  a  horse,  he  said: 
"Folks  who  don't  own  horses  are 
only  half  alive!  Go  down  to  the 
corral.  Pick  out  any  two  you  like 
from  my  string!"  Johnny  Quigley  is 
Montana. 

To  meet  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  back  roads  are  best.  We  ink 
in.  on  a  large  map,  all  roads  we 
travel,  then  try  when  planning  a  new 
trip  to  venture  upon  routes  we 
have  never  taken  before.  Don't  be 
afraid  of  gravel  roads,  either.  Some 
of  the  best  people  in  the  world  live 
on  gravel  roads. 

Concentrate  on  one  state  at  a  time. 
In  1%0,  we  chose  Kansas,  planning 
to  visit  every  Kansas  countv — oops! 
Kansas,  we  found,  has  105  counties! 
We  anticipated  wheat  farming,  were 
not  surprised  by  big  oil  and  natural 
gas  fields.  What  did  amaze  us  was 
to  discover  intimate  cousinship  be- 
tween modern  Kansas  and  old  New 


England:  small  industry  everywhere, 
Yankee  ingenuity  rampant.  As  a 
typical  example,  consider  Chan  Jar- 
vis  and  Dick  Gentry,  a  couple  of 
Kansans  without  any  formal  engi- 
neering background,  who  bought 
the  small  Gott  Can  Co.,  in  Winfield. 
The  product:  galvanized  metal 
water  cans.  A  sure  if  modest  income. 
How  prosaic!  Then  one  of  the  boys 
decided  they  ought  to  improve  the 
cans  by  lining  them  with  plastic.  To- 
day Golt  Can,  up  to  the  ears  in  elec- 
tronically controlled  polyethylene, 
exports  to  40  foreign  countries. 
That's  Kansas! 

Another  year  we  explored  1,000 
miles  of  the  Canadian  border  from 
the  Rockies  to  Minnesota.  Our  plan: 
call  on  ranchers  who  live  right  on 
the  boundary  line,  find  out  how  they 
get  along  with  their  Canadian  neigh- 
bors, and  vice  versa.  To  discover 
promising  prospects,  we  visited 
county  agricultural  agents.  I  can  still 
see  us,  utter  strangers,  standing  in 
Shelby  courthouse  outside  County 
Agent  Clem  Brigl's  door,  shrinking 
from  the  possibility  of  a  rebuff.  I 
can  see  us,  too,  a  few  hours  later, 
square  dancing  in  the  middle  of  an 
enthusiastic  crowd  of  Canadian- 
American  border  ranchers  at  Whit- 
lash  village  schoolhouse,  with  the 
same  Clem  Brigl  calling  the  dance — 
old  friend  Clem,  whom  we  surelv 
had  known  for  a  lifetime. 

We  have  camped,  adventuring  in 
curiosity,  at  9,500  feet  in  the  Rockv 
Mountains,  driven  barren  Utah  des- 
erts through  cloudbursts  and  quick- 
sands, seen  grapes  harvested  in  Napa 
Valley  vineyards  north  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, taken  English  friends  on  a 
19.000-mile  tour  through  39  states  to 
probe  alien  reaction  to  our  familiar 
American  scene. 

The  kev  to  all  of  it  is  friendship. 
Not  mcrclv  general  well-meaning 
friendship  of  the  easy  buddy-buddy 
kind.  No.  what  you  discover  is  the 
miracle  of  real  friends,  door-openers, 
wonder-workers.  On  our  tour  with 
the  English  couple,  for  instance,  we 
arrived  in  Louisiana  knowing  iust 
two  people  in  that  populous  state: 
Sam  and  Louise  Jones,  of  Lake 
Charles. 

Granted,  Sam  and  Louise  Jones 
are  not  ordinary  people.  Sam  was 
Louisiana's  governor  from  1942  to 
1^M6.  W^e  telephoned  from  Georgia, 
savinij  \\c  would  be  in  New  Orleans 
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WHEN  the  open  highways  and  the 
qunint  byways  of  America  call 
again  this  spring  and  summer, 
there  are  many  places  of  special 
interest  waiting  for  Methodists  in 
every  state.  In  fact,  evidence  of 
the  church's  dramatic  growth,  past 
and  present,  is  to  be  found  in  near- 
ly every  American  community. 

Whether  it  is  one  of  Methodism's 
10  official  shrines  [see  January  is- 
sue, page  25]  or  a  country  church 
known  only  to  a  few — wherever 
your  own  sense  of  adventure  and 
curiosity  would  lead  you,  Method- 
ist doors  are  open  and  hands  are 
extended  in  w^arm  fellowship. 


If  you  would  visit  the  historic.il 
sites  of  Methodism,  for  example, 
you'll  find  many  monuments, 
buildings  from  another  age,  ami 
the  natural  settings  of  great  and 
bold  deeds  that  swept  Methodism 
across  America's  peaks  and  plains. 
Nearly  200  such  places  arc  listed  in 
the  illustrated  Methodist  Anieri- 
cuna  map  in  Together^s  November, 
1959,  issue,  commemorating  the 
175th  anniversary  of  Methodism's 
organization  in  this  country.  Extra 
copies  of  the  map  are  still  available 
at  only  50c  each  from  any  Cokes- 
bury  Book  Store.  Be  sure  to  have 
one  in  your  glove   compartment! 


Ashttry  on  horscbacl{:  This  jmncd 

statue  in    Washington,  D.C.,  depicts 

the  father  of  .Unerican  Methodism. 


the  following  week  and  asking  Sam 
to  suggest  contacts  there.  Contacts? 
Sam  and  Louise  Jones  drove  225 
miles  from  Lake  Charles  to  New 
Orleans  to  meet  us.  In  New  Orleans 
city  hall,  they  stood  by  while  Mayor 
C^hep  Morrison  gave  us  the  keys  to 
the  city.  We  saw  the  Vieux  Carre, 
dined  at  Antoine's,  visited  Missis- 
sippi River  docks,  toured  the  Kaiser 
Aluminum  plant,  went  to  the  cathe- 
dral, drove  on  to  Baton  Rouge,  went 
to  Lafayette  and  the  Cajun  country, 
visited  universities,  colleges,  Negro 
schools,  Negro  colleges,  looked  the 
integration  c]uestion  right  in  the  eye, 
went  out  into  the  GuU  of  Mexico  to 
see  ofTshore  oil  wells,  drove  in  to 
rice  plantations,  sugar  mills.  .  .  .  And 
when  we  left  Louisiana  Sam  tele- 
phoned to  Texas  to  open  doors  for 
us  there.  Bless  him,  he  apok)gized 
profusely  because  he  couldn't  come 
to  Texas  with  us.  You  don't  find 
many  like  Sam  Jones! 

Pennsylvania  coal  mines,  gold 
mines  in  Colorado  and  South  Da- 
kota, uranium  mines  in  Wyoming, 
New  Mexico,  Utah — curiosity  takes 
you  everywhere.  In  1952,  we  boarded 
a  freighter  to  Manila,  Singapore,  Cal- 
cutta, flew  to  Rangoon,  spent  a 
month  in  Burma,  came  home  around 
the  world  via  London  and  New- 
foundland. In  1954,  we  went  to  Mex- 
ico. 

Never  pass  bv  small  bovs  playing 
ball.    We've     shared     lunches    with 


highway  construction  crews  and 
combine  operators,  talked  to  tourists, 
made  tourists  out  of  local  yokels.  If 
you  come  upon  people  picking  cot- 
ton, plowing  with  mules,  harvest- 
ing sugarcane  by  hand,  branding 
calves,  or  moving  sheep,  or  auction- 
ing cattle,  don't  drive  on — pull  up 
the  car,  get  out,  take  pictures,  talk  to 
men,  talk  to  women,  talk  to  kids, 
utter  praise  freely,  make  friends. 

And  if  you  find  a  friend,  keep  him. 
Write  letters.  Send  Christmas  cards. 
Send  birthday  cards  to  kids.  Ask 
whole  families  to  come  and  visit  you, 
and  if  they  show  up  make  it  a  gala. 
Don't  be  ashamed  to  go  to  church 
with  people,  to  reach  out  and  ff)rm  a 
network  of  compassionate  human 
understanding  across  this  wide  land. 
Frances  and  I  have  made  friendships 
from  cfiast  to  coast  and  border  to 
border,  and  have  put  many  of  these 
friends  in  touch  with  each  other,  as 
a  result  of  the  adventure  we  began 
when  we  first  set  forth  in  1946. 

Only  last  summer  I  rendezvoused 
with  Leroy  Rasmussen,  whom  I  first 
met  in  1955  as  a  soil  conservationist 
in  Lander,  Wyo.  Starting  at  Lincoln, 
Nebr.,  we  piloted  five  Tunisian 
engineers  on  a  tour  of  four  western 
states. 

Leroy  is  now  a  U.S.  agricultural 
aid  man  in  Tunis.  During  this 
expedition,  I  led  the  entire  party  in- 
to Oswego,  Kans.,  where  I  had  made 
friends  the  vear  before.  You  should 


have  seen  Oswego  and  Tunisia  es- 
tablish bonds  of  transatlantic  friend- 
ship. 

Richest  of  all  have  been  days  when 
Frances  and  I  have  stopped,  on  im- 
pulse, in  strange  places  to  talk.  Like 
the  time  I  went  into  the  office  of  the 
Deadwood,  S.  Dak.,  Pioneer-Times, 
intending  to  spend  just  15  minutes 
after  lunch,  and  stayed  three  hours 
talking  to  Camille  Yuill,  city  editor, 
philosopher,  and  dear  friend  ever 
since.  Those  three  hours  meant  driv- 
ing long  after  dark  to  reach  my  des- 
tination, but  my  mind  was  so  full 
of  Camille's  stories  about  Deadwood 
Dick  and  Calamity  Jane,  Wild  Bill 
Hickf)k,  and  our  own  early  home- 
stead days  around  Belle  Fourche  that 
I  didn't  even  notice  the  time. 

You  have  no  time,  you  say?  I 
thought  that  once,  too.  I  passed  up  a 
chance  to  explore  Mesa  Verde's  cliff 
dwellings  because  I  had  an  urgent 
appointment  in  Denver.  When  I  got 
to  Denver,  my  man  had  been  called 
to  an  urgent  appointment  in  Chicago. 

What,  I  ask,  are  life's  really  urgent 
appointments?  Let  your  curiosity 
lure  you  away  from  urgency  to 
savor  life's  real  adventures  among 
people  in  this  wonderful  country  of 
ours,  so  full  of  vital  and  rewarding 
men  and  women. 

What  good  is  freedom,  won  in  so 
many  generations  of  sweat  and  strug- 
gle, if  you  don't  make  use  of  it  to 
venture   forth  and   find   friends? 
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MIDMONTH   POWWOW 


Should  Church 


What  Should  We  Render  to  Caesar? 

Render  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,  and  to  God  the  things  that  arc  God's. — Mark  12:17 


NOWHERE  is  it  more  dillicuk  to 
determine  what  belongs  to  God — 
and  what  to  Caesar — than  in  the 
maze  of  modern  church  organiza- 
tion. With  churches  engaged  in 
activities  ranging  from  worship  to 
wine-making,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  draw  a  line  where  religion  stops 
and  business  begins. 
Churchmen  are  properly  concerned 
about  the  growing  number  of  tax-free  church 
enterprises  which  have  little  to  do  with  religion. 
Mounting  profits  and  properties  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  taxpayers  and  tax  officials  alike,  and 
serious  questions  have  been  raised  about  religion's 
traditional  tax-exempt  status. 

The  Christian  Brothers  of  California,  who  are 
the  largest  commercial  brandy  producer  in  the 
United  States,  recently  paid  nearly  |4  million  in 
back  federal  taxes  on  their  corporate  profits. 

Other  courts  have  ruled  that  church  parking 
lots  are  not  essential  to  worship,  and  thus  not  tax- 
exempt.  Such  borderline  cases  as  religious-book 
publishing  houses  are  under  close  scrutiny. 

Tax  exemptions  for  churches  probably  are  as  old 
as  taxation  itself.  Some  3,700  years  ago  in  Egypt, 
when  Joseph  declared  that  Pharaoh  was  to  receive 
one  fifth  of  the  harvest,  the  land  of  the  priests  was 
exempted  from  the  law.  Christian  churches  have 
enjoyed  tax  immunity  since  the  fourth  century, 
when  Constantine — in  establishing  Christianity  as 
the  state  church  of  Rome — accorded  the  privilege  to 
buildings  and  land   used   for  church   purposes. 

In  the  U.S.  today,  constitutional  or  statutory  pro- 
visions for  such  exemptions  exist  in  all  50  states  and 
the  District  of  Cohimbia.  Cenerally,  churclies  arc 
exempt  from  the  real-property  tax,  inheritance  tax, 
sales  tax,  and  federal  income 
tax.  The  pattern  has  been  hand- 
ed down  Irom  Colonial  times, 
when  churches  were  supported 
and  regulated  by  ihc  govern- 
ment, and  it  woukl  have  been 
an  idle  exercise  to  levy  taxes 
upon  ihcin. 

Why,  then,  is  there  concern 


now?  There  are  four  main  reasons:  (1)  the  need 
for  new  sources  of  revenue;  (2)  the  vast  increase 
in  all  types  of  tax-exempt  property;  (3)  the  com- 
mercial nature  of  many  modern  church  enterprises; 
and  (4)  abuses  of  the  exemption  privilege. 

Thirty  years  ago  only  12  percent  of  all  the  real 
property  in  the  U.S.  was  tax  exempt.  Today,  the 
figure  is  30  percent.  Exempt  propertv  consists  large- 
ly of  schools,  hospitals,  and  government  buildings 
and  land,  but  religious  organizations  own  about 
one  third  of  it — or  nearly  10  percent  of  all  real 
property  in  the  U.S. 

Many  abuses  of  exemptions  spring  from  the 
so-called  "lease-back"  arrangement,  whereby  reli- 
gious organizations  buy  businesses  and  then  lease 
them  back  to  the  old  owners.  For  example,  Yankee 
Stadium  was  sold  to  a 
Chicago  broker  for  S6,- 
900.000.  He  sold  the  land 
to  the  Kniiihts  of  Colum- 
bus,  and  leased  it  back  at 
$182,000  annual  rent  for 
24  years.  Then  he  leased 
both  the  land  and  the 
stadium  back  to  the  original  owners. 

This  neat  triple  play  pleased  all  involved — except 
Uncle  Sam,  who  lost  a  large  chunk  of  tax  money 
in  the  rundown! 

Many  Protestant  churches  and  colleges  have 
similar  arrangements,  and  they  operate  hotels, 
textile  mills,  TV  stations,  banks,  and  office  build- 
ings without  paving  the  52  percent  corporate  in- 
come tax  on  profits. 

In  the  past,  most  churchmen  have  either  aggres- 
sively defended  tax  exemptions  on  business  income, 
or  accepted  ihcm  in  prudent  silence. 

Toda\,  manv  arc  suggesting  that  the  churches 
give  them  a  second  k)ok.  Their 

^ concern  has  both  practical  and 

moral — as  well  as  legal — 
aspects.  For  informed  com- 
ment on  this  important  issue 
by  Christian  leaders,  both 
past  and  present,  see  the  next 
three  pages. 

— V.  L.  Nicholson 
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Property  Be  Taxed? 


'JN[ontaxatio!i  leads  to  cx^ropiatwu 

S<i\.s    Eugene   (laiSOIl    lUake,   \lulttl  Cltik.  I  nihil  I'li-shyltiiini  Clninli,   is. I 


l\.S  a  chiirclunan,  1  know  lli.it 
cluirchcs  have  grown  and  [)ros[)ciccl 
in  the  United  Stales  partly  because  of 
their  tax-exempt  status.  But  today, 
this  traditional  immiuiity  creates  in- 
equities which  endanger  the  tuture 
ot  the  churches  and  of  American 
society.  For  this  reason,  I  believe 
churches  must  seriously  exiimine 
their  privileged  position  to  see 
tvhether  they  should  not  offer  some 
modifications   to    taxing  authorities. 

The  adage  that  "the  power  to  tax 
is  the  power  to  destroy"  is  true.  It 
is  also  true  that  churches  may  be 
destroyed   by   their   tax   exemptions. 

Today,  our  churches  own  a  great 
deal  ot  tax-exempt  property,  pay  no 
inheritance  taxes,  and  own  and 
operate  businesses  without  paying 
the  52  percent  corporate  income  tax. 
Assuming  prudent  management — 
and  recalling  what  has  happened  in 
other  countries — I  could  reasonably 
prophesy  that  American  churches 
might  dominate  the  national  econ- 
omy within  a  century.  That  is  a 
point  to  which  I'll  return,  but — first 
—let  me  speak  of  a  moral  issue  in- 
volved. 

As  Christians,  we  must  question 
the  justice  of  churches  competing  at 
an  economic  advantage  against  tax- 
paving  citizens  while  availing  them- 
selves of  all  the  benefits  of  govern- 
ment. We  also  must  ask  whether  the 
churches'  invasion  of  commercial 
arenas  undermines  the  grounds  on 
which  their  tax  exemptions  are  based. 

The  government  grants  exemp- 
tions to  certain  properties  on  the 
theory  that  it  is  socially  advantageous 
not  to  tax  them.  Thus,  churches  are 
exempted  on  the  grounds  that  they 
are  desirable  social  undertakings. 
Some  denominations  seek  additional 
justification  on  the  grounds  that  they 
conduct  activities  which  would  other- 
wise be  supported  bv  the  government, 
but  this  seems  to  be  better  justifica- 


tion ol  exeinpiiiins  lor  hospiials, 
colleges,  ami  parochial  schools. 

Still,  most  of  us  will  agree  thai 
churches  should  be  aided  antl  en- 
coiUMged  to  the  limits  of  pro[iriety. 
However,  privileges  which  were 
necessary  and  proper  when  churches 
were  small,  poor,  and  weak  may  have 
unfortunate  results  when  churches 
are  large,  rich,  and  powerful. 

It  is  obvious  to  any  taxpayer  that 
too  much  tax-exempt  property 
creates  serious  problems  for  govern- 
ments beset  by  a  population  explo- 
sion. Cities  are  struggling  to  find  new 
sources  of  revenue  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing needs  for  police  and  fire  protec- 
tion, schools,  and  social  welfare. 

Since  the  biggest  exemptions  go  to 
schools  and  government  properties, 
it  is  clear  that  eliminating  all  reli- 
gious exemptions  would  not  solve 
the  revenue  problem.  Nevertheless, 
if  churches  continue  to  accumulate 
land  and  businesses,  the  problem 
could  become  explosive.  Revolution- 
ary expropriation  of  church  proper- 
ties was  the  solution  resorted  to  in 
lf)th-century  England,  18th-century 
France,  l*)th-century  Italy,  and  20th- 
century  Russia.  Mexico  still  suffers 
social  convulsions  from  such  a 
seizure. 

Hard-pressed  governments  sooner 
or  later  will  turn  on  wealthy 
churches,  and  a  wave  of  anticleri- 
calism  and  atheism  always  precedes 
the  clash.  Such  feeling  already  is 
apparent  in  the  U.S.  It  has  not  yet 
reached  the  dangerous  stage,  but  it 
is  growing  steadily. 

In  an  age  when  we  build  sprawl- 
ing suburban  homes  and  towering 
monuments  to  commerce,  we  would 
be  less  Christian  than  we  are  if  we 
did  not  want  to  build  great  and 
beautiful  churches.  Yet,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  an  expensive  church  has 
an  ambiguous  effect  on  those  outside 
the  membership. 


Former  president  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches,  Dr.  Blaise  is  an 

ecumenical  movement  leader. 

Monumental  buildings — or  even 
social  welfare  and  educational  proj- 
ects— are  not  enough  to  make  a  pof)r 
man  love  a  rich  church.  If  they  are 
financed  by  profits  resulting  from 
special  privilege,  they  are  more  likely 
to  earn  envy  and  hatred. 

This  is  the  visible  part  of  the  prob- 
lem, but  there  is  an  equal  threat  from 
within.  I  am  sure  that  the  concentra- 
tion of  wealth  and  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  churches  eventually  will 
only  frustrate  the  very  ends  which 
they  proclaim  and  profess.  At  least, 
I  have  seen  nothing  to  indicate  that 
church  leaders  supported  by  huge 
endowments  and  mounting  invest- 
ments will  conduct  themselves  in  a 
more  Christian  manner  than  those 
scraping  the  bottom  of  the  financial 
barrel. 

Lest  it  seem  that  the  threat  of  our 
churches  becoming  preoccupied  with 
financial  matters  lies  entirely  in  the 
future,  let  me  point  out  that  rich  men 
already  are  encouraged  to  give  big 
gifts  to  churches,  since  these  gifts 
cost    them    little    or    nothina;.    And 
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church  trustees  arc  ofTcrcd  deals 
whereby  they  buy  a  business  and 
then  lease  it  back  to  the  original 
owners,  thus  securing  a  tax  advan- 
tage for  both  parties. 

I  believe  the  churches  should  move 
at  once  to  end  all  such  abuses.  We 
could  begin  by  giving  up  the  exemp- 
tion from  the  corporate  tax  on  in- 
come from  business  unrelated  to  the 
religious  purpose  of  the  church.  We 
also  could  take  the  initiative  in  ap- 
proaching local   authorities  and   dis- 


cussing the  possibility  of  placing  our 
land  and  buildings  on  the  tax  rolls. 
We  might  work  out  a  system  where- 
by we  ccjuld  voluntarily  make  partial 
payment  in  lieu  of  taxes  which  would 
pay  our  share  of  the  cost  of  streets 
and  police  and  fire  protection. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  have  the  final 
answer  to  so  complex  a  problem.  It 
is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  tell 
when  a  religious-book  publishing 
house  ceases  to  be  an  extension  of 
the  church  and  becomes  a  commercial 


enterprise.  And,  while  the  small- 
town or  rural  church  might  easily 
afford  the  going  property  tax  rate, 
churches  in  downtown  New  York 
City  or  Chicago  could  not. 

/  would  regard  any  policy  which 
drives  the  churches  off  all  the  good 
corners  in  our  great  cities  as  exces- 
sive, but  I  do  believe  that  something 
must  be  done.  We  must  seriously  as/( 
ourselves  whether  Christianity's  loftv 
goals  are  not  severely  compromised 
by  our  tax  exemptions. 


'taxation  would  result  in  regulation 

Declares    O.    K.    Armstrong,   Former   V.S.  Congressman  From   Missouri 


Vi^J^*2 


Mr.  Armstrong  is  the  author  of 

five  boo/^s,  a  noted  Baptist  layman, 

and  a  former  adviser  to  the  UN. 


i  HAT  TERRIFYING  cry  "Fire! 
Fire!"  rang  out  not  long  ago  in 
our  church.  An  overloaded  heat  duct 
had  set  some  oily  pipes  beneath  the 
sanctuary  ablaze.  Fortunately,  the 
church  was  not  filled  with  worshipers 
at  the  time,  and  city  firemen  arrived 
promptly  to  douse  the  flames. 

The  hre  threw  off  a  few  humorous 
sparks — "Our  church  sure  is  warm- 
ing up!"  f)ne  man  remarked — but  it 
also  ignited  a  serious  discussion  of 
the  church's  responsibility  to  the  com- 
miniity. 

"We're  receiving  the  same  fire 
and  police  protection  and  the  same 
services   as   evervone   else,"   someone 


said.  "Why  shouldn't  we  pay 
property  taxes,  the  same  as  individ- 
uals and  businesses  do?" 

That's  a  good  question,  and  it 
demands  an  answer.  Every  govern- 
ment from  city  hall  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  seeks  more  revenue  from  an 
already  heavily  taxed  public.  And, 
since  churches  share  in  many  of  the 
services  purchased  with  tax  dollars, 
the  large  question  I  see  is  this: 
"Should  church  properties  and  organ- 
izations devoted  solely  to  religious 
purposes  be  taxed?"  My  answer  is  an 
emphatic  "No!" 

Traditionally,  churches  and  any 
related  organizations  dedicated  to 
spiritual  matters  have  paid  no  taxes 
in  the  United  States.  The  principle 
by  which  nontaxation  is  justified  is 
expressed  in  the  First  Amendment 
to  the  U.S.  Constitution:  "Congress 
shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion  or  prohibit- 
ing the  free  exercise  thereof." 

This  position  is  buttressed  by  con- 
stitutional or  statutory  provisions  in 
all  50  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  resulting  "wall  of 
separation  between  Church  and 
Stale""  has  turned  back  countless 
church  cllorts  to  gain  government 
lavors.  as  well  as  government  at- 
tempts to  encroach  upon  freedom  of 
worship. 

1  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that 
many  churches  and  church  agencies 
have  taken  advantage  of  their  tax- 
free  status  to  reajt  financial  [trofit  in 
imrelated  btisinesscs.  I  recently  ptit 
to  more  than  100  leaders  of  various 
denominations  this  (.question  :  "Shoulil 


churches  pay  taxes  on  their  unrelated 
business   activities?" 

The  answer  was  an  almost  unan- 
imous "Yes!" — and  I  concur. 
Churches  should  pay  taxes  on  enter- 
prises not  related  to  their  primary 
function  of  religious  worship,  teach- 
ing, training,  and  extension.  They 
should  not  be  permitted  tax  exemp- 
tions on  business  properties  or  in- 
come which  put  them  in  unfair 
competition  with  private  enterprise. 

By  the  same  reasoning,  churches 
should  not  pay  taxes  on  their  places 
of  worship,  or  on  income  and 
agencies  devoted  to  religious  pur- 
poses. I'm  familiar  with  the  argu- 
ment that — bv  failing  to  tax  churches 
— the  government  is,  in  efTect,  sub- 
sidizing them.  This  argument  starts 
from  the  false  premise  that  the 
government  has  unlimited  power  to 
tax. 

In  a  democracy,  the  government 
has  onlv  those  powers  granted  to  it 
by  the  people,  and  we  have  never 
given  our  government  the  ^x)wer  to 
tax  churches.  Thus,  churches  are  not 
"exempt"  from  taxes;  rather,  the 
government  is  restrained  from  taxing 
them.  The  First  .\mendment  does 
not  abridge  the  government's  power 
to  tax  the  churches;  it  simply  states 
that  the  government  does  not  now 
possess  such  power. 

The  wisdom  of  this  policy  is  clear. 
Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  said  that 
"the  power  to  tax  is  the  power  to 
destroy."  I  won't  argue  that  taxation 
would  destrov  our  churches,  but  I  do 
believe  it  would  lead  to  control  and 
regulation  b\'  the  i:;overnment. 
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C)t  course,  coiiirol  would  not  come 
all  at  once.  Cjovcrnincntal  [x)\vcr  is 
not  so  much  a  slctl^chammcr  as  it 
is  a  slowly  tightening  noose.  Control 
would  come  innocently  at  first,  prob- 
ably in  the  form  ot  "aid"  to  help 
relocate  old  churches  or  to  build  new 
ones.  Gradually,  the  aid  would  be- 
come bigger,  and  scnm  the  strings 
attached  would  be  visible.  Finally, 
the  government  could  decide  that  it 
would  aid  only  those  churches  which 
supported  its  [-jolicies — and  the  wall 
of  separation  would  crash  down! 

If  the  wall  is  to  remain  intact, 
there  is  only  one  alternative:  the 
government  must  keep  its  hands 
completely  ofT  the  churches  and  their 
religious  organizations.  This  includes 
houses  of  worship,  educational  facili- 
ties, religious  publishing  houses,  and 
denominational   olHces. 

But  what  about  the  sanitary  serv- 
ices, and  police  and  fire  departments 
in  mv  hometown?  Is  it  fair  for  the 
church  to  avail  itself  of  these  bene- 
fits, without  underwriting  a  share  of 
the  expenses.'' 

Obviously,  the  church  is  a  part  of 
the  community,  and  the  community 
depends  upon  local  taxes  to  keep  the 
wheels  of  commerce,  law  and  order, 
and  health  and  welfare  turning.  But 
let  us  never  forget  that  the  churches 
are  our  greatest  community  asset.  If 
they  were  not  already  freed  of  taxes 
by  separation  of  church  and  state, 
they  would  head  the  list  of  organiza- 
tions exempted  because  of  their  great 
public  value. 

Too,  all  church  members  pay  taxes, 
and  my  taxes  help  protect  and  service 
not  only  my  church  but  all  the  other 
churches  and  tax-exempt  organiza- 
tions in  the  citv. 

Still,  if  my  church  chose  to  make 
regular  and  voluntary  donations  to 
local  tax  authorities  to  help  pay  the 
cost  of  services  it  receives,  I  would 
support  the  move.  However,  I  would 
insist  that  the  money  be  donated  by 
private  individuals,  and  not  pass 
through  the  church  treasury  or  be 
listed  as  coming  from  it. 

We  must  remember  that  it  is 
dangerous  to  yield  even  a  little  free- 
dom. Freedom  once  given  up  is  diffi- 
cult— if  not  impossible — to  regain. 
And  we  have  no  right  to  give  up 
the  most  precious  possession  in  our 
American  heritage — ^freedom  of  con- 
science and  worship,  completely 
uncontrolled  bv  the  state. 
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It's 


an  01(1  Prol)leni 


1779 


TllO.MAS  Ji;i-I-KRS()N 
'J'hirtl  President  of  the  U.S. 


It  is  sinful  and  tyrannical  to  compel  a  man  to 
furnish  contributions  for  the  propagation  of  opinion 
which  he  disbelieves  and  abhors. 

(Jefferson  asked  that  three  things  be  commemorated  on  his 
tombstone:  the  drafting  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
the  founding  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  the  writing 
of  the  Virginia  stotute  of  religious  liberty — from  which  the 
above    quotation    was   taken.) 
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)r  JAMKS  M.XDISON 

O  Fourth  President  of  the  U.S. 


Experience  shows  that  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments, instead  of  maintaining  the  purity  and  effi- 
cacy of  religion,  have  resulted  in  pride  and 
indolence  in  the  clergy;  ignorance  and  servility  in 
the  laity;  in  both,  superstition,  bigotry,  and  perse- 
cution. 


1874 


CHARLES  W.  ELIOT 
President    of   Harvard    University 


To  tax  lands,  buildings,  or  funds  which  have  been 
devoted  to  religious  or  educational  purposes  would 
be  to  divert  money  from  the  highest  public  use — 
the  promotion  of  learning  and  virtue — to  some 
lower  public  use,  like  the  maintenance  of  roads.  .  . . 


1875 


ULYSSES  S.  GRANT 
Eighteenth  President  of  the  U.S. 


In  a  growing  country,  where  real  estate  enhances 
so  rapidly  with  time,  as  in  the  United  States,  there 
is  scarcely  a  limit  to  the  wealth  that  may  be  ac- 
quired by  corporations,  religious  or  otherwise,  if 
allowed  to  retain  real  estate  without  taxation.  The 
contemplation  of  so  vast  a  property  as  here  alluded 
to  without  taxation  may  lead  to  sequestration 
without  constitutional  authority  and  through  blood. 
I  would  suggest  the  taxation  of  all  property  equal- 
ly, whether  church  or  corporation,  exempting  only 
the  last  resting-place  of  the  dead  and  possibly,  with 
proper  restrictions,  church  edifices. 
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RICHARD  C.  RAINES 

Bishop,   The  Methodist  Church 


There  is  a  great  accumulation  of  wealth  that  is 
not  on  the  tax  rolls.  It's  an  unwarranted  burden 
on  the  community.  When  churches  were  struggling 
to  get  along,  the  tax  exemption  was  acceptable. 
But  churches  are  not  weak  financially  today. 
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What  does  a  busy  neighbor  say  when  a  child  pleads^ 


Won't  SoMcovIc  VlaY  With  Me'^ 


By  DRUCY  An\  OOD 
A  Together  in  the    I23uHC5L  Feature 


k^HE  CAME  running  up  the  steps 
to  the  kitchen  porch.  I  did  not  have 
to  guess  who  it  was.  I  knew. 

"Will  you  play  with  me?"  she 
asked  hoarsely  as  I  opened  the  door 
a  crack.  She  stood  there,  peering 
wistfully  over  the  lower  half  of  the 
Dutch  door. 

"No,  I'm  busy,"  I  replied  brusque- 

"But  I'm  lonely — " 

"Go  play  with  Jill,"  I  said. 

"Her  mommy  won't  let  her  play 
with  me."  The  voice  was  plaintive. 
"She  says  I'm  a  dirty  little  girl,  an' 
I  ain't  nice.  I  wish  someone  would 
play  with  me — "  She  searched  my 
face  hopefully. 

I  couldn't,  I  simply  couldn't.  Steel- 
ing myself  against  the  plea  in  her 
eyes,  I  said:  "Molly,  you'll  have  to  go 
home  and  ask  your  mother  to  play 
with  you.  I  don't  have  time."  Soften- 
ing temporarily,  I  added:  "I'm  sure 
Jill's  mother  only  meant  you  should 
wash  your  face  more  often." 

^he  was  dirty — her  red  sweater  en- 
crusted with  dirt  where  spilled  milk 
had  found  a  harbor,  her  dark  hair 
tangled,  and  the  elfin  face  smeared. 
But  the  wistfulness  darkening  the 
lovely  blue  eyes  almost  made  me 
abandon  my  resolution.  Reaching 
into  the  cookie  jar,  I  said:  "Here, 
take  this  cookie  and — and  go  make 
mud  pies.  It's  going  to  be  hot  today. 
They'll  bake  nicely  in  the  sun." 

"Couldn't  I  help  you?"  she  per- 
sisted. "I  could  wash  dishes — " 

Dishes  with  scraps  ot  egg  still 
clinging  to  the  edges  did  not  appeal 
to  mc  this  morning.  I  had  let  Mollv 
help  me  before — when  her  mother 
had  decided  eleven  o'clock  was  just 
too  early  to  rise — but  todav  1  was 
having  guests.  Tiic  particular  kind. 

"No,  Mollv.  "^'oii  can't  help  mc  this 


morning."  I  closed  the  door  hrmly. 

Through  the  curtain  I  could  see 
her  standing  uncertainly  on  the 
porch.  She  stared  at  the  door  for  a 
long  moment,  then  walked  slowly 
down  the  steps. 

My  breakfast  dishes  were  washed, 
scalded,  and  stacked  to  dry  when  I 
heard  Molly's  mother  calling  her. 
Molly  didn't  answer,  but — with  her 
mother  looking  for  her — I  dismissed 
the  child,  her  loneliness,  and  her  dirty 
little  face  from  my  thoughts. 

I  found  myself  wishing  Lucy,  our 
14-year-old  daughter,  were  home.  She 
was  spending  a  week  with  her  aunt. 

About  15  minutes  had  passed  when 
the  front  doorbell  rang.  It  was  Jill's 
mother. 

"I've  just  come  to  borrow  a  cup  of 


Talk  About  Girlsl 

Teen-aged  girls  monopolize 
A  bathroom  as  they  scrutinize 
The  appearance  of  their  skin 
And    how    their    teeth    look 

when  they  grin; 
They  dabble  here  and  dawdle 

there — 
First   their  faces,   then   their 

hair. 
Sometimes  it  takes  them  half 

the  night 
(Or  so  it  seems)  to  look  "just 

right." 
But,  oh,  they're  not  the  only 

ones  .  .  . 
I    know!    I    have    teen-aged 

sons.' 

— Jt^imit"  Hnrtniun  Di7i/ 


sugar,"  she  said,  stepping  into  the 
hall.  "Did  you  hear  Molly's  mother? 
She'd  be  perfectly  content  to  let  the 
neighbors  raise  her  child!  But  I've 
had  enough." 

Again  Molly's  wistful  face  rose  un- 
comfortably before  me.  I  pushed  the 
thought  aside,  murmuring  something 
about  the  lake  and  the  highway  being 
too  close  for  children  that  age  to  be 
allowed  so  much  freedom.  A  few 
minutes  later,  her  cup  filled  with 
sugar,  Mrs.  Leonard  was  on  her  way 
home. 

The  beds  were  made,  the  dusting 
done,  the  floors  mopped,  and  I  was 
plumping  the  cushions  on  the  sofa 
when  I  heard  Molly's  mother  again. 
Her  harsh  call  came  from  close  to  mv 
front  door.  I  hoped  she  would  not 
knock;  her  infrec]uent  calls  usuallv 
lasted  half  a  day.  But  high  heels 
clicked  across  the  front  porch,  and 
before  my  hand  reached  the  door 
knob,  she  had  knocked  three  times. 

"Have  you  seen  Molly,  Mrs.  At- 
wood."  "  she  asked.  Her  voice  alwavs 
sounded  petulant.  "That  kid's  going 
to  get  it  when  I  find  her!  She  knows 
she  ain't  to  leave  the  neighborhood." 

How  well  the  neighborhood  and 
I  knew  that!  Four  vears  of  having 
Molly  next  door  had  pounded  that 
home.  There  had  been  numberless 
days  when  Mollv  had  eaten  a  sort  of 
breakfast  at  I  ill's,  lunched  on  my 
kitchen  step,  and  devoured  an  eve- 
ning snack  in  our  kitchen  when  her 
mother  had  been  "delaved." 

"She  was  here  a  few  minutes  ago." 
I  said,  trying  to  be  polite.  "I'm  afraid 
I  sent  her  awav.  I  was  so  busv — " 

"\\'ell.  if  she  comes  back,  tell  her 
I  \\  ant  her."  she  said,  trotting  heavilv 
od  the  porch  and  resuming  her  aim- 
less chorus:  "Mollv!  Mollv!" 

The   clock    was    strikinii    11    as    I 
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glanced  out  tlic  cliiiing-rooiii  window 
toward  the  lake,  sparkling  in  tlu- 
l)rilliant  morning  sun.  Soincihing  red 
was  lloaling  on  the  water  near  tl\e 
end  of  llie  dock!  My  hrealh  caught. 
Molly  had  heen  wearing  a  reil 
sweater! 

I  hegan  running.  1  edict!  lor 
Molly's  mother,  hut  ilnl  not  wait  lor 
her  reply. 

Our  house  sits  on  .1  hlull  S5  teet 
ahove  the  water.  W'e  usually  take  the 
path  to  the  heach  helow  with  great 
caution,  hut  now  1  ran,  sliding  and 
t.dling,  grahhing  .11  hranches  along 
the  way. 

Reaching    the    concrete    platlorni 


/  ifiis  busy,  and  gdce  her 
ti  coof^ie  to  salve  my  conscience 
But  she  really  had  come 
looking  for  company. 


le.iding  to  the  planking  oi  the  clock, 
1  looked  irantically  lor  Molly,  pray- 
uig  It  was  not  too  l.iic  to  s.ive  a 
small  girl  I  h.ul  lucn  too  husy  to 
hot  her  with. 

The  w.iter  Lipped  gently  against 
the  [nling  inider  the  tlock,  its  gentle 
ness  helving  what  it  could  do  to  .1 
child  ignorant  ol  its  power.  I'.uuc 
sei/ed  me. 

1  lien   1   s.iw   lier. 

She  w.is  Knig  at  the  i.-ily,':  of  the 
he.ich,  hall-hiiklen  beneath  ilie  low- 
li.mging  hr.mches  ol  a  dr.  She  was 
asleep,  dry  and  sale. 

I  drop|ied  to  my  knees  and 
>'aiheretl    her    into    mv    arms.    She 


siirreil  l.i/.ily,  opening  one  eye.  Joy 
swept  through  me. 

"Molly,  dear,"  I  said,  trying  to 
make  my  voice  sound  norm.d,  "wh.u 
are  you  doing  herer" 

"I  w.ished  and  washed,"  she  an- 
noiniced.  "Is  I  clean.'" 

1  ler  lace  was  shining  clean  except 
loi  .1  l>, ill-circle  at  the  hairline.  Her 
lingernails  were  immaculate  from 
long  .soaking,  her  arms  while  to  the 
elbows. 

"Yes,  darling,  you're  clean." 

'1  hen,  as  casually  as  I  could,  I 
asked:   "Where's  your  sweater.'" 

She  turned  her  eyes  to  the  lake:  "I 
washed  it,  loo,  but  it  lalled  into  the 
water." 

When  we  got  to  Molly's  house,  my 
knocks  were  u.seless.  It  was  not  until 
I  began  calling  that  the  door  was 
lliing  wide. 

"Oh,  it's  you,  Mrs.  Atwood,"  said 
Molly's  mother  with  a  sleepy  yawn. 
Then,  catching  sight  of  her  daughter, 
she  demanded:  "Where  have  you 
been.'  You  ain't  going  to  get  no 
liuich.  Yovi  had  me  runnin'  all  over 
k)oking  for  you,  and  I  missed  the 
ending  of  a  swell  play — " 

"She  was — "  I  began,  then  stopped. 
Would  it  really  matter  to  her  where 
I  had  found  Molly?  Holding  the 
child's  hand  a  little  tighter,  I  began 
again: 

"Would  you  mind  if  I  borrowed 
your  daughter  for  a  while."'" 

Amazement  was  followed  quickly 
by  tolerant  relief:  "Heck,  if  you  don't 
care  if  she  pesters  and  gets  in  your 
way — why,  sure.  I'll  run  down  to  the 
.store.  Just  for  a  few  minutes." 

I  suspected  that  those  few  minuf.es 
might  stretch  to  half  an  hour — or  an 
hour.  I  had  an  idea,  too,  that  I'd  keep 
on  being  irritated  by  Molly's  mother. 
But  seeing  that  red  sweater  in  the 
lake  had  made  me  admit  something 
I  had  tried  to  ignore.  There  are  some 
responsibilities  one  assumes  as  a 
human  being — and  as  one  who  has 
borne  and  k)ved  children. 

As  we  crossed  the  yard,  I  explained 
to  Molly  how  she  could  help  me  get 
ready  for  guests — napkins  to  be 
iolded,  water  to  be  poured  into 
glasses,  chairs  to  be  set  in  place.  I 
made  a  game  of  it,  as  I  had  done  with 
my  daughter. 

Yes,  there  are  times  when  being 
a  foster  mother  would  be  incon- 
venient, but  I  knew  there  would  be 
pleasures  and  satisfactions,  too. 
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What  could  replace  Aiitonia's  wonderful  songs?  Her  Vermont  neighbors  said: 


LET  THERE  BE 


Mmi^hMei 


By  CHARLES  MORROW     II  ILSON 


Ti 


HE  MUSICMOBILE,  a  spunky 
little  compact  bus,  pulls  into  the  yard 
way  of  the  white  clapboard  one-room 
schoolhouse  in  Shrewsbury,  Vt. 
Nancy  Spencer,  the  volunteer  driver, 
steps  to  the  back  and  locates  two 
laundry  baskets.  One  is  "on  order" 
and  is  brimful  of  phonograph  rec- 
ords, brochures,  and  other  teaching 
aids  such  as  pitch  pipes  and  rhythm 
triangles;  the  other  holds  a  pick-and- 
choose  variety  of  records. 

Inside,  the  arithmetic  exercise 
stops,  and  the  front-seat  first-graders 
begin  to  rise  like  young  lambs  wak- 
ing. Mrs.  Mary  Stapleton,  the  career 
teacher  of  the  all-grades  school, 
reaches  for  the  bell  cord.  The  result- 
ing bong-bong  means  Music  time! 
"Miz  Mary,"  one  of  the  originators 
of  the  Musicmobile  idea,  and  a 
founder  of  what's  behind  it,  follows 
the  general  exodus  to  the  yard  way, 
tablet  in  hand. 

The  what's-behind-it  includes  An- 
tonia's  Music  Shelf — a  gratis  lending 
library  of  records,  a  lending  and 
repair  service  for  musical  instru- 
ments, a  continuing  series  of  private- 
lesson  scholarships,  two  yearly  benefit 
concerts,  eight  or  more  hi-fi  record 


players  for  that  many  country  schools 
in  Shrewsbury  and  adjoining  town- 
ships, and  an  expanding  profusion  of 
other  music-teaching  aids  for  parents 
and  the  general  public. 

The  enterprise  is  not  tax  supported. 
It  is  wholly  intercommunity,  with 
four  churches — one  of  them  Method- 
ist— in  the  participating  townships 
of  Shrewsbury,  Wallingford,  and 
Mount  Holly  giving  their  blessings 
and  offering  premises  for  recitals 
and  pupil  concerts.  The  spirit  is 
Vermontish — participation  without 
compulsion. 

The  same  goes  for  the  selection  of 
specific  music,  not  only  by  teachers 
but  by  pupils  who  frequently  select 
by  voice  vote,  town-meeting  style,  the 
numerous  optionals. 

The  pick-and-choose  basket,  as 
usual,  draws  the  more  vocal  attention. 
A  little  girl  in  blue  gingham  edges 
up  to  inquire,  "Can  we  borrow  the 
one  about  the  birds  and  beasts  and 
bugs  and  flowers  and  fishes?"  The 
driver  smiles  understandingly  and 
takes  out  Swan  Lal{e.  A  small  boy 
with  red  hair  petitions  for  and  is 
granted  Rusty  in  OrchestraviUe. 
Winners  by  instant  acclaim  include 


Earl  King.  Ballad  of  Wild  Bill 
Hic/{o/{,  Peter  and  the  Wolf,  Pop 
Goes  the  Weasel,  and  The  Merry 
Farmers. 

Delivery  and  pickup  completed  at 
Shrewsbury,  Nancy  Spencer  has 
seven  more  stops  to  make  in  the 
three  backwoods  townships  in  the 
lower  Green  Mountains.  Unlike  the 
scenery,  the  roads  are  nothing  to  brag 
about;  the  member  schools  are  scat- 
tered over  about  20  square  miles, 
largely  diagonal,  and  the  weather  can 
be  downright  exclamatory. 

In  any  case,  at  practically  any  time 
from  early  October  to  late  May,  one 
can  set  out  on  a  perfect  morning  and 
end  up  in  snowdrifts.  Even  so,  failure 
to  deliver  the  music  baskets  would 
be  extremely  disappointing  to  the 
children.  Since  1801,  when  Vermont 
became  the  first  American  state  to 
accept  full  responsibility  for  public 
schoolinir  of  all  "desirinir  citizens" 
from  first  primer  through  college, 
the  weight  of  responsibility  has  been 
on  the  township  or  local  communitv, 
and  "the  good  conscience  of  free- 
men." 

"Freemen" — as  one  will  note  from 
the  Free  Man's  Oath,  still  the  official 


liaiKhise  prerequisite  in  the  state — 
includes  women,  and  such  a  one  was 
the  inspiration  for  Antonia's  Music 
Shelf. 

Aatonia  Salois  was  a  lo^^cr's  wile, 
Roman  Catholic  by  rearing,  Method- 
ist by  adoption.  Prior  to  her  marriat;e 
in  1925,  she  studied  voice  at  the 
Montreal  Conservatory.  She  came 
with  her  husband,  Jacques  Salois,  to 
.1  logt:;ing  camp  near  Shrewsbury  ami 
"ke[H  home"  there  until  the  Cireal 
Depression  snarled  up  the  loi^iiini;. 
At  that  point,  she  came  to  Shrews- 
bury and  became  a  cook.  The  work 
agreed  with  her  voice.  The  local 
Methodist  church  invited  her  to  be- 
come a  soloist.  The  larger  Methodist 
church  at  nearby  Rutland  welcomed 
her  to  its  choir. 

But  Antonia  foinid  the  rural  com- 
munities hungry  and  starving  for 
music.  So  she  rotated  as  singer  for 
all  the  k)cal  churches — and  presently 
for  the  local  farmers'  Grange  and 
Daughters  of  Rebekah,  which  she 
also  joined,  and  for  various  and  sun- 
dry gatherings  such  as  reiuiions, 
harvest  festivals,  weddings,  funerals, 
and  countryside  rallies. 

She  did  not  teach  music,  though 
repeatedly  she  sang  in  the  musicless 
schools.  Then,  late  in  1^39,  while 
seeking  to  pacify  a  brawl  at  a  nearby 
k)gging  camp,  the  "golden  song- 
stress" was  murdered. 

Within  a  year,  townsfolk  began  a 
chip-in  for  an  appropriate  memorial. 
Two  former  employers  contributed 
$25  and  $15  each.'  Daughters  of 
Rebekah  raised  a  matching  gift.  The 
local  Grange  gave  a  benefit  dinner 
(boiled,    naturally),    and    all    local 


churches  made  silver  olTerings.  Caii 
/.ens  gave  a  benclit  minstrel  show, 
and  there  was  a  continuing  How  ol 
sm.ilkcoin  gilts. 

.Viuonia's  Music  Shell  beg.m  ,u>d 
continues  as  a  Iree,  honor-system 
library  ot  [ihonograph  records  housed 
in  the  town  clerk's  home.  Ihrough- 
oui  ilu-  194()s  k)cal  [Kople  also  con- 
inbuied  records.  A  tjualilied  volun 
leer  selections  committee  untlertook 
the  task  ol  se[i.iraiing  the  gr.iin  irom 
the  chalT. 

Mrs.  Tom  Russell,  Shrewsbury 
career-.service  town  clerk,  continues 
to  provide  a  well-kept  basement  suite 
lor  housing  the  recortl  library  and 
the  various  rehiled  [iroperties.  brank 
Mthridge,  who  s[K"nt  his  early  m.ui- 
hood  and  part  of  his  middle  years  as 
horn  man  in  a  succession  of  famous- 
name  bands,  returned  lo  the  area  to 
find  a  place  as  the  countryside  music 
teacher.  He  not  only  gives  music  les- 
sons, ranging  from  piano  through 
brass,  woodwinds,  and  strings,  but 
tunes  pianos,  restrings  fiddles,  ap- 
praises and  repairs  horns,  and  in 
many  other  ways  advances  the  cause 
of  music  in  the  community. 

The  people  love  music  and  show 
distinct  aptitude  in  learning  virtually 
all  standard  band  and  orchestra  in- 
struments. The  Spencers,  John  and 
Nancy,  who  have  four  children,  are 
church-active  Methodists,  and  pro- 
vide the  compact  bus  currently  serv- 


ing as  Musicmobile. 


Beginning  in  1948,  a  citizen's  asso- 
ciation was  organized  for  managing 
and  perpetuating  Antonia's  Music 
Shelf,  and  the  move  to  take  music 
to  local  rural  schools  continues  as  a 


highly  rational  proce.ss  uf  lulidling  .i 
sell -evident  nvcd.  it  is  a  music-loving 
countryside,  as  Antoni.i  .Salois  so 
nobly  demonstrated.  But  most  ol  the 
citi/i  lis  ,ire  poor  or  of  modest  means. 

In  iIr-  past,  music  facilities  were 
severely  limiteil.  Only  one  church  in 
the  entire  area  had  .i  pipe  organ;  the 
rest  got  along  with  a  piano  or  just 
by  rote  and  note.  None  f)f  the  district 
schools  had  regular  music  instruction. 
Musical  resources  in  homes  were 
largely  limited  to  radio,  mouth 
organs,  inexpensive  guitars,  or  b.mjo- 
ukes — in  consider.ible  p.irt  won  at 
county  or  town  lairs  or  purchased 
with  .soap  coupons. 

The  dilemma  ot  musicless  schools 
in  Vermont  was  far  Irom  uniciue. 
In  19f)(),  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  esti- 
mated that  approximately  20  million 
grade-.school  pupils — more  than  half 
of  the  current  total — still  have  no 
music  instruction,  or  too  little  to  be 
objectively  accredited. 

Teachers  Stapleton  and  Ethridge 
had  no  difficulty  convincing  their 
colleagues  that  musicless  .schools  are 
good  seedbeds  for  music.  Local 
school  boards  were  eager  to  co- 
operate, as  were  the  10  regular 
teachers  of  the  8  functioning  district 
schools  in  the  area — but  none  had  the 
money.  The  record-shelf  library  was 
striving  valiantly  to  survive,  and 
none  of  the  teachers  was  in  position 
to  perform  regular  messenger  service. 

The  shelf's  first  ta,sk  was  to  act^uire 
sets  of  records  sintable  for  primary 
appreciation  courses.  This  in  turn 
called  for  teacher  training.  Eleven 
years  ago  the  music  shelf  instituted  a 


Rolling  down  out  of  the 

snowy   Green   Mountains   of   Vermont, 

the  Musicmobile  stops  at 

East    Wellington   School   (far  left) 

where  classes  are  interrupted 

while  pupils  receive  their  allotments 

of  records  and  instntments. 


Learning  to  appreciate  music, 

pupils  practice  the  fundamentals 

of  rhythm  by  "making  noise" 

on  such  things  as  triangles  and 

tin  pans  [left),  or  experiment 

with  recorders  (right). 
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two-wcck  teacher  training  ajursc 
provided  without  charge  by  pro- 
fessional musicians  and  school  music 
supervisors.  Local  teachers  responded 
enihusiastically.  The  vacation  semi- 
nar is  now  made  available  to  as  many 
rural  and  village  teachers  as  it  can 
accommodate — in  groups  of  10  to  20. 
The  next  step  was  to  provide  suitable 
record  players,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  individual  school  board 
would  divide  the  actual  cost  50-50. 
The  Music  Shelf  would  provide  ex- 
pert repair  and  adjustment  service. 

Moving  spirits  of  Antonia's  Music 
Shelf  were  pleased,  astonished,  and 
at  first  almost  overwhelmed  by  the 
response.  Applications  poured  in.  But 
the  first  step  was  to  bring  music  to 
the  four  one-room,  all-grade  public 
schools  in  Shrewsbury  Township. 
The  next  venture  in  "taking  out" 
music  was  directed  to  the  two  two- 
room  district  schools  in  adjoining 
Wallingford  Township,  and  the  two 
one-roomers  at  Cuttingsville  and 
Mount  Holly. 

It  was  found  that  the  plan  could 
not  succeed  adequately  merely  by 
heaving  basketfuls  of  classical  records 
into  the  various  schoolhouses.  From 
the  first,  the  Music  Shelf  tenders 
sought  to  find  and  prove  natural 
openings  in  the  established  curricu- 
lum. 

History,  geography,  and  other 
social  sciences  all  have  national  or 
folk  music  as  implicits.  Teachers 
quickly  learn  and  demonstrate  that 
such  folk  classics  as  Yankee  Doodle, 
Yanl{ee  Patrol,  Impressed  Sailor, 
Sl{ip  to  My  Lou,  and  hundreds  more 
bear  lucidly  on  American  history  be- 


cause they  are  American  history. 
Similarly,  the  great  folk  music  of 
such  countries  as  Mexico,  Peru, 
Brazil,  Finland,  and  Scandinavia  are 
part  of  living  geography. 

Individual  teachers  are  quick  to 
observe  and  experiment  individually. 
One  reports  that  a  pleasant  back- 
ground of  rhythmic  waltzes  helps 
with  penmanship  exercises;  another 
that  a  good  four-beat,  such  as  Wash- 
ington Post  March,  aids  elementary 
drawing  lessons.  All  agree  that  music 
helps  most  pupils  enjoy  their  school- 
work,  to  expand  their  ranges  of  in- 
terests, original  expression,  and 
imagery.  Even  the  youngest  feel,  see, 
and  learn  from  good  music. 

Progress  in  evaluation  of  music 
tends  to  follow  a  fairly  steadfast 
development;  after  the  fifth  or  sixth 
grade,  the  jukebox  loads  cease  being 
adequate.  Throughout  all  the  grades, 
however,  most  children  also  associate 
music  with  play.  The  Music  Shelf 
encourages  this  with  "light-footed 
tunes,"  including  folk  songs  and 
dances,  with  occasional  and  easily 
improvised  square  dances.  The  Music 
Shelf  also  gives  special  heed  to  "occa- 
sion music" — for  Thanksgiving,  Hal- 
loween, Washington's  and  Lincoln's 
birthdays,  season  songs,  and  for 
Christmas. 

This  approach  to  music  for  music- 
less  schools  requires  continuing  ex- 
pansion of  community  effort.  Several 
years  ago  Music  Shelf  began  collect- 
ing, principally  by  gift,  a  lending 
reserve  of  musical  instruments,  with 
Mr.  Ethridge  doubling  as  appraiser 
and  repairman.  One  of  the  first  pupil 
borrowers  of  a  refurbished  horn  be- 


came a  soloist  in  one  of  the  great 
Navy  bands,  the  U.S.S.  Missouri's. 
A   few   years  earlier,   he   had   been 

musically  illiterate. 

In  five  years  of  instrument  lending, 
not  one  instrument  has  been  lost, 
broken,  or  filched.  Discreetly,  the 
lending  program  has  replaced  make- 
shifts with  standard  orchestra  instru- 
ments and  pianos.  The  current  accent 
is  on  strings,  since  string  players  are 
especially  needed  in  high-school  and 
college  music  groups.  However,  one 
of  the  first  eager  borrowers  is  a  girl 
who  now  plays  woodwinds  in  the 
state  symphony. 

The  effort  to  carry  home  good 
music,  and  in  some  part  pay  the  fare, 
has  led  to  two  additional  enterprises. 
Each  May,  the  participating  schools 
hold  a  pupils'  "musical  evening"  with 
local  churches  rotating  as  hosts.  The 
event  is  supervised  by  an  expert  com- 
mittee. The  offering  goes  for  special 
lesson  fellowships.  Later  every  sum- 
mer, the  three-township  area  puts  on 
a  concert  featuring  nationally  known 
artists  who  volunteer  their  services. 

To  date.  Boston  Symphony  per- 
sonnel, college  music  heads,  and 
renowned  concert  performers  have 
consistently  volunteered,  in  some 
instances  because  they  are  summer 
residents  of  the  area,  in  all  instances 
because  they  love  music.  Receipts 
from  the  annual  concerts,  even  with 
admission  held  below  S2,  largely 
finance  the  other  innovation  of  lesson 
fellowships  for  especially  talented 
school  children. 

Nobody  holds  that  the  grants  are 
anvwhere  near  adequate;  the  selec- 
tion committee  of  professionals  regu- 
larly faces  the  heartbreaking  chore 
of  choosing  onlv  the  two  or  three 
most  promising  applicants.  Current- 
Iv  the  special  tutelage  is  limited  to 
strings,  because  of  special  dem.inds. 
liut  the  selections  arc  producing 
su[icrb  results. 

Invincibly,  like  Vermont  forests, 
the  Music  Shelf  keeps  growing.  \\\ 
okl-linc  milk  farmer,  high  on  Moinit 
Hollv.  siuns  the  story: 

"When  good  music  gets  spilled  into 
I  he  schools,  and  trickles  back  into 
homes,  it  grows  itself  along  like  a 
line,  Lisiv  growth  of  grass." 


The  old  one-room  schoolhotise 

isn't  fchdt  it  used  to  be.  n'hnt  ti'illi 

recorded  square-dance  tunes! 
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Special  Report — 


METHODISTS 
in  POLAND 


Text  and  Captions  by  GERALD  KENNEDY 

Bishop  of  Los  Angeles  Area,  The  Methodist  Church 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Methodists  in  Poland— be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain!" 

That's  the  response — including  the 
exclamation  point — I  got  last  summer 
when  I  told  friends  that,  enroute  to 
the  World  Methodist  Conference  at 
Oslo,  I'd  spend  a  week  with  Meth- 
odists in  Poland.  They  didn't  even 
know  we  had  churches  there. 

I  did!  Dr.  Roy  L.  Smith,  fellow 
Californian  and  onetime  editor  of 
Together's  parent,  the  Christian 
Advocate,  told  me  long  ago  of  his 
rigorous  adventures  in  post-World 
War  Poland.  But  I  found  it  surpris- 
ingly easy  to  go  to  Poland  nowa- 
days. A  tour  agency  eases  you  over  a 
few  red-taped  hurdles.  Then  you  fly 
in. 

There  were  three  of  us.  Dr.  Gaither 
P.  Warfield,  chief  of  MCOR  (Meth- 
odist Committee  for  Overseas  Relief), 
and  I  came  from  Copenhagen.  Wait- 
ing in  Warsaw  was  Together's 
editor,  Leland  D.  Case,  who  flew  via 
Zurich. 

Most  Poles  are  especially  friendly 
with  Americans,  it  seems.  They  will 
proudly  recall  Kosciusko,  the  Polish 
patriot  who  helped  George  Washing- 
ton win  America's  freedom.  And 
everywhere  we  went  were  people 
who  had  cousins  in  Chicago  or  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Poland  is  one  country  where  for- 
eign aid  is  both  acknowledged  and 
appreciated.  Here  our  Church  World 
Service,  under  Karel  Mazel's  expert 
hand,  hopes  to  provide  school  lunches 
for  600,000  Polish  children.  And  for 
several  postwar  years,  Uncle  Sam  has 
been  channeling  many  millions  into 
the  PoHsh  economy. 

Biggest  eye-opener  for  me,  how- 
ever, was  the  Polish  Methodists  them- 
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selves.  Not  even  the  enthusiasm  of 
Bishop  Ferdinand  Sigg,  who  super- 
vises much  of  our  Methodist  work  in 
Europe  from  Zurich,  had  prepared 
me  for  their  warm  welcome.  I  shall 
always  remember  with  a  catch  in  my 
throat  those  dainty  little  girls  with 
sparkling  eyes  who  were  on  hand  at 
all  stops  to  give  us  flowers. 

I  shall  remember,  too,  stories  I 
heard.  In  Poland  are  Methodists  who 
have  paid  a  hundred  times  more  for 
their  faith  than  I  have  for  mine.  I 
saw  men  and  women  who  have 
come  triumphantly  through  trial,  not 
only  by  war's  devastation  but  post- 


war suspicion,  distrust,  and  division. 
Today  they  are  one,  and  their  witness 
to  our  faith  lifts  my  heart. 

Symbol  for  all  of  them  is  "Dr.  Joe" 
Szczepkowski.  "Don't  let  that  name 
throw  you"  he  told  me  with  a  grin. 
"It's  just  a  step,  a  cow,  and  a  .f^/'.'  He 
was  born  in  New  Jersey  and  edu- 
cated at  Drew  and  Syracuse,  even 
had  a  hitch  in  the  U.S.  Navy.  But 
the  better  to  serve  Methodists  of  his 
forefathers'  homeland,  he  has  become 
a  Polish  citizen.  Hearty  and  vital  at 
71,  he  ran  our  tour  like  a  field 
marshal. 

Turn  the  page — and  come  along! 


Ah,  friendly  Poland!  Always  charmers  showed  up  near  a  church  to  curtsy 
and  give  us  flowers.  It's  an  old  Polish  custom  and  we— Warfield,  Szczep- 
l{owsl{i,  Kennedy,  Case— loved  it,  although  each  time  I  blinked  a  bit! 


Wc 


Soutn... 


Bombed  and  burned  but  now  rebuilt,  this  nine-story  headquarters 

of  Polish  Methodism  is  in  the  heart  of  Warsaw.  It  houses  Central  Church 

and  our  English  Language  College— with  more  than  ^,000  students! 

Here's  a  happy  but  modest  man— our  "Dr.  foe"  Szczep]{owsl{i, 

who  heads  the  school  and  unexpectedly  discovered  that  the  fair  hitchhiker 

is  an  ex-student.  Her  fiance,  an  atomic  researcher,  shows  him  their 

numbered  hitchhiking  license  with  the  mileage  of  all  pic/{ups. 


arsaw  oou 


"To  put  Polish  history  into  two 
words"  Joe  Szczepkowski  told  me, 
"squiggle  Warsaw  around  till  you 
have  saw  war.  That's  Poland!" 

How  right.  Poland  has  seen  war 
— centuries  of  it,  with  map  lines  re- 
peatedly drawn,  rubbed  out,  then  re- 
drawn. What  baffles  friend  and  foe 
is  the  way  the  national  spirit  goes 
underground  during  occupation,  then 
flares  when  the  invader  leaves.  Poles 
are  indestructible. 

Today,  Poland  is  more  homoge- 
neous than  ever.  Gone  are  some  3  mil- 
lion Jews,  exterminated  by  the  Nazis, 
and  most  Germans  have  emigrated. 
Of  the  30  million  citizens  today,  the 
government  estimates  50  per  cent  to 
be  Roman  Catholics — though  others 
say  the  figure  is  90  plus.  There  are  few 
Protestants.  Yet  as  our  general  super- 
intendent, Joe  Szczepkowski — with 
some  6,000  Methodists  in  76  churches 
— has  the  same  legal  status  as  Car- 
dinal Stefan  Wyszynski. 

Though  slim  on  statistics,  Polish 
Methodists  have  a  proud  pedigree.  It 
started  with  Jan  Laski  in  Martin 
Luther's  era  when  three  fourths  of 
Poland's  nobility  were  Protestant. 
Our  work  in  Poland  started  after 
World  War  I  with  relief  projects  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South.  One  worker  was  Gaither  P. 
Warfield  who  married  a  Polish  girl 
and  for  18  years  was  a  missionary. 
He  speaks  PoUsh  fluently — but,  he 
told  me  apologetically,  with  an  ac- 


"The  John  Wesley  of  Poland"  is  this 
bearded  man,  fan  Las}{i  (i^gg-i^So). 
The  Protestantism  he  inspired  hasn't 
flared  strong— but  it  has  never  died  out! 


cent.  I  must  say  I  never  detected  it. 

Methodism's  best-known  venture 
in  Warsaw  is  English  Language  Col- 
lege. It  is  our  contribution  to  Polish 
cultural  life— and  is  selt-supporting. 
On  fall  opening  tlay  the  queue  winds 
around  the  block.  With  more  than 
5,000  enrolling,  it  is  said  to  be  the 
world's  largest  school  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  English. 

On  a  swing  south  to  Cracow,  we 
found  Methodist  hospitality  runs 
strong.  But  what  I  remember  most 
vividly  is  the  trumpeter  who  plays 
on  the  hour  from  a  church  facing  the 
market.  Each  time  the  music  halts  a 
few  moments,  then  blows  on.  It  is 
to  recall  that  here  a  trumpeter  was 
once  struck  down  by  a  Tartar  arrow 
in  his  throat.  The  year  was  1241! 

Katowice  is  easy  to  pronounce, 
really.  Say  it  kj-it-oh-veechie.  It's  mod- 
ern and  bustling  with  iron  and  coal 
and  is  "The  Pittsburgh  of  Poland!' 
Methodist  pioneers  secured  a  large 
plot  in  ihe  city's  center,  used  now  by 
a  chapel  at  one  side  and  flower  beds. 
The  city's  fathers  have  ruled  that  it 
must  be  put  to  full  use,  properly  I'd 
say.  So  Katowice  Methodists  dream 
of  a  modern  building  to  house  office, 
apartments,  school,  and  church. 

American  dollars?  Yes,  brethren, 
some  will  be  needed.  But  you'll  be 
surprised  at  the  zloties  that'll  come 
from  Katowice  Methodists,  them- 
selves....! can  still  hear  them  sing. 
They  just  opened  their  mouths  and 
let  go!  There's  something  very  old- 
fashioned  about  the  way  the  Gospel 
makes  their  faces  shine — but  I  like  it! 


Carrying  on  worthily  for  old  Jan  is 
Lucian  Zaperty.  He  shepherds  several 
Methodist  ftocl^s— including  one  that 
meets  upstairs  in  a  Cracow  apartment. 
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Caither  Warfield  shows  me  where  he  was  a  Nazi  jail-guest  in  1941. 

Poles  l{eep  the  ruins  as  a  reminder,  but  the  Ghetto  (rear)  is  now  rebuilt, 

as  is  most  of  Warsaw— 8^  percent  destroyed  in  World  War  II. 


Stovepipe  and  fowl  belong  to  squatters  who  tooI{  over  tvhile  our 
Bible  School  near  Warsaw  (now  being  refurbished)  wasn't  being  used. 


Nortn...rrom  ^arsav^ 


A  three-day  loop  by  car  from  Warsaw  north  to  old  East  Prussia 
is  a  must  for  Methodist  pilgrims.  You'll  be  charmed  with  our 
friendly  people  at  such  juicily  named  places  as  Ostroda,  Kurki, 
Glaznoty,  Kwidzyn,  Grudziadz,  Bydgoszcz,  Duzy  Smigwald... 

I  pick  Dabrowno  for  attention.  Our  300-year-old  church  here 
is  one  of  a  score  of  old  Lutheran  or  Reform  churches,  aban- 
doned in  war  times,  now  Methodist  by  invitation.  It  has  stone 
slabs  on  floor  and  walls  recalling  Prussian  nobles  who  once 
viewed  the  services  from  a  many-sided,  much-adorned  box  jut- 
ting from  the  balcony. 

Pastor  Tadeusz  Dzierko  is  a  sincere,  scholarly  preacher,  who 
doubles  as  district  superintendent  with  13  ministers.  I  met  most 
of  them  and  was  surprised  at  their  youth  and  gratified  by  their 
zeal.  None  complained — but  one  brother  did  wish  out  loud  that 
he  had  a  motorcycle  instead  of  a  bicycle  to  get  around  faster  to 
his  three  churches.  Seems  that  if  he  did,  he  could  get  over  to  a 
new  flock  which  had  sent  him  a  Macedonian-like  call. 
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Our  church  at  Dabrowno  hopes 

to  rebuild  its  parsonX 

which  was  destroyed  during  World  Wat 

At  Dabrowno:  Methodists  have  use  for  angel  and 
baptismal  bowl— but  not  for  the  ancient  confessional! 
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Since  1410,  this  Dabrowno  bell  tower  has  loof^ed  out  over  this  sometimes  bloody,  sometimes  peaceful  meadow. 
Tartars  burned  the  church  in  7656.  //  was  rebuilt— and  now  serves  Methodists. 


Do  you  see  a  bright  future  for  Polish  Methodism  here?  I  do.  It  shows  only  a  portion  of  those 
who  attended  Sunday-morning  services  at  the  old  Dabrowno  church.  Note  how  many  are  alert  young  people. 


"T?...^ 


*Mr- 


»         *«- 
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'im^^ 


A  charming  vista  of  north  Poland's  Mazurian  La}{e  country.  Formerly  in  East  Prussia,  it  was  the  site  of  vast  estates, 
many  of  which  are  now  state  farms.  Few  Germans  remain  in  the  Reich's  old  seed-plot. 


At  Ostroda:  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  built 

it— with  symbolic  twin  steeples.  The  congregation 

in  ig^S  as\ed  Methodists  to  supply  pastors. 


Maziurian  Lake  Country 

Once  Teutonic  Knights  held  forth  here  in  upper 
Poland — and  there's  still  a  bit  ot  elusive  elegance. 
Many  a  name  with  a  von  prefix  came  from  this  old 
racial  matrix  of  former  East  Prussia.  Now  it's  com- 
monly called  the  Mazurian  Lake  country,  a  rendez- 
vous for  hikers,  hitchhikers,  and  vacationers  gen- 
erally. Old  estates  are  now  largely  state-owned 
farms.  And  the  religious  vacuum  created  by  the 
wartime  withdrawals  is  being  filled,  in  part,  by 
Methodists. 

Ostroda  is  to  be  noted  especially.  It's  a  town  of 
15,000,  connected  by  canals  with  the  Baltic  Sea.  Our 
church  is  a  show  piece — for  it  was  once  a  German 
garrison  church.  Lutherans  still  hold  occasional 
services  in  it.  Our  alert  and  youthful  pastor  is 
Adam  Hercun,  a  graduate  of  Klarysew  Bible 
School.  A  musician,  he  has  taught  his  charming 
wife  to  play  the  old  pipe  organ,  and  one  of  their 
joys  is  the  MYF  choir.  Most  of  Ostroda's  600  Meth- 
odists are  farm  folks.  They  are  a  fine  congregation! 
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Is  It  Metlioclism's  OlJest? 

There's  a  legend  about  this  church  at  Glaznoty. 
A  prince  built  it  in  the  i  ^oos.  Alter  the  Teutonic 
Knights  were  dcteated  at  Grunewald  (1410),  it  was 
abandoned — then  lost  in  the  dense  forests.  One  day 
a  shepherd  boy  searching  for  a  lost  sheep  redis- 
covered it.  Catholics  w()rshi[icd  here  till  the  com- 
mander of  the  leutonic  Knights  became  a  Lutheran 
and  brought  it  into  the  Protestant  fold.  A  hundred 
or  so  years  ago  it  became  a  union  church  and,  in 
the  1945  reshutlle,  Methodist. 

There  it  is  today — a  Methodist  church  with  all 
the  ecclesiastical  accouterments  of  an  old-time  Ro- 
man Catholic  church — with  one  notable  exception. 
On  the  altar  is  a  large  Bible,  and  it's  always  open. 

I  doubt  that  anyone  has  researched  the  matter,  so 
I'll  nominate  our  Glaznoty  church  as  the  oldest  oc- 
cupied by  a  Methodist  congregation.  I  have  a  second 
from  Adam  Kuczma,  its  first  Methodist  pastor.  His 
picture  you'll  find  on  the  next  page. 


Built  in  the  14th  century,  the  Glaznoty  church  probably 
is  the  oldest  in  the  tvorld  notv  used  by  Methodists. 


All  in  fun,  and  posed  for  us  by  a  Glaznoty  Methodist!  The  iron  collar  he  wears 

teas  donned  long  ago  by  sinners  tvho  stood  here  and  submitted  to  the  taunts  and  spittle  of  pious  churchgoers. 


n 


Whither  Polish  Methodism?  As\  Pastor  Adam  Kuczma,  of  Bytom,  and  his  daughter  Jolantal 


Quo  Vaai 


IS? 


What's  to  happen  to  Methodism's  witness  in  Poland 
in  the  years  ahead?  I  say  it  reverently;  only  the  good 
Lord  knows.  But  from  the  best  terrestrial  indications  I  can 
get,  prospects  look  up  brightly. 

I  rate  high  our  Polish  pastors'  determination  to  keep 
their  church  "free!'  Catholic  priests,  even  Lutheran  clergy- 
men, get  salaries  via  the  state,  a  minimum  of  3,000  zloties 
monthly  plus  car.  Average  for  our  pastors  is  1,500  zloties 
(hardly  $50) — perhaps  with  bicycle.  They  valiantly  resist 
all  attempts  to  put  them  on  the  state  payroll.  Perhaps, 
in  part,  that  explains  words  of  a  government  official  who 
opened  an  interview,  saying:  "The  Polish  mentality 
needs  a  church  like  The  Methodist  Church — but  1  am 


disappointed  that  you  Methodists  are  not  more  active!' 

What  he  said  encouraged  some  of  us  to  dream  up  a 
loose  organization  to  co-operate  with  our  Board  of  Mis- 
sions. Friends  of  Polish  Methodists,  we  call  it,  and  Dr. 
Gaither  P.  Warfield  (475  Riverside  Drive,  New  York) 
has  consented  to  act  as  secretary — if  you  are  interested. 
We  may  not  do  much  that  men  see — but  at  least  we  can 
convey  to  our  fellow  Methodists  in  Poland  an  overriding 
assurance  of  our  concern  and  love. 

And  I  do  not  know  a  place  in  the  world  where  a  few 
American  dollars  can  do  more  to  increase  the  effective- 
ness of  pastoral  leadership  than  in  this  country  standing 
between  the  East  and  the  ^^'est. 

P.S.:  I've  just  seen  a  letter  from  Dr.  Witold  Benedyl^- 
towicz,  pastor  at  Warsaw:  "We  have  a  conference  com- 
mittee planning  our  ^oth  anniversary  jubilee — in  igji" 
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God  Has 
the  Last  Word 


liy  on  ID  C.  SHI  I' LEY 

Professor   oi    Theology 

Methodist  Theological  School  in  Ohio 

Stratford,  Ohio 


Dr.    Shipley,    nim'cnily   and    icniinaty 

tctuhcr,  has  contributed  to  theological 

journals,  lectured  at   Oxford,   and 

toured  luirope  to  do  research 

on  church  doctrine  and  history. 
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T  WAS  summer.  The  year  was  .\.i).  410.  In  the  cool 
ot  the  evening  the  streets  of  the  city  ot  Hippo  were 
hlled  with  the  turbulent  populace  and  the  shattering 
shouting  of  the  excitable  North  Africans.  Hippo  was 
a  minor  port,  and  news  had  passed  from  one  to  another 
of  the  crowd  in  the  streets  that  a  ship  from  Ostia  had 
been  sighted  and  might  soon  reach  the  quay. 

Hippo  was  a  Roman  city.  It  had  its  forum,  its  baths, 
and  the  villas  in  which  representatives  from  Rome  made 
their  homes.  By  day  the  sun  of  Africa  blazed  down  on 
these  white-walled  abodes,  and  the  cool  of  the  evening 
was  always  welcome.  It  was  at  that  hour  that  a  small 
company  gathered  for  the  evening  meal  in  the  monastery 
wiiich  stood  by  the  great  Basilica  where  the  Christians 
assembled  to  worship  God. 

Three  men,  from  their  separate  ways,  had  come  to 
the  refectory.  The  host  was  Aurelius  Augustinus  (St. 
Augustine),  bishop  of  Hippo.  Alypius,  his  close  friend 
and  bishop  of  Tagaste,  and  Marcellinus,  the  Roman 
tribune  and  a  sincere  Christian,  were  the  guests.  It  was  a 
simple  meal.  One  thing  only  was  asked  of  all  who  sat 
with  Aurelius;  no  scandal  could  be  uttered.  A  Latin  verse 
was  carved  into  the  table  top.  It  read:  Who  see/{s  his 
absent  friends  to  stain/He  shall  not  dine  with  me  again. 

From  the  city  that  evening  came  the  usual  sharp, 
strident  voices  of  the  multitude,  but  with  a  difference. 
The  sound  gained  in  volume  and  it  evolved  a  rhythm  as 
though  staccato  sentences  were  shouted  from  person  to 
person.  From  the  quay  to  the  heart  of  the  city,  in 
undulating  fierceness,  came  the  crescendo  of  shattering 
news.  Then  a  messenger  crashed  through  the  door  of 
the  refectory  and  shouted  to  Augustinus:  "Rome  is  fallen! 
.\laric  and  his  Goths  have  sacked  the  Eternal  City." 

There  was  silence  for  a  while.  Marcellinus,  the  tribune, 
speaks,  "Rome  is  fallen.  It  is  terrible,  if  not  unexpected, 
news.  The  barbarians  will   sweep  over  all  the  Empire. 


They  will  come  across  the  Mediterranean.  Nothing  can 
stop  them  now.  Hippo,  too,  will  fall."  fin  the  year  4.i0, 
Hippo   was    besieged   by    the   Goths   and    it   did   fall.  | 

After  some  discussion  the  guests  turned  toward 
Augustinus,  who  had  not  spoken.  He  sat  with  eyes  deep- 
ly withdrawn  and,  as  it  seemed  to  his  guests,  with  a 
vision  beyond  present  troubles. 

And  then  spoke  Alypius,  "But  if  the  mightiest  of  all 
earthly  dominions  passes  away,  what  does  remain?" 

"The  City  of  God  remains,"  Augustinus  made  answer, 
".  .  .  and  the  Church  of  God  through  which  that  City 
is  brought  within  this  passing  world." 

Then  he  bade  them  be  of  good  cheer.  Rome  had  meant 
too  much  to  them.  True,  it  had  been  Christian,  in  name, 
for  some  85  years.  But  now  it  had  fallen;  now  that  the 
blame  for  its  fall  would  be  placed  upon  those  Christians 
— or  those  quasi-Christians — who  had  rejoiced  in  Con- 
stantine's  election,  as  Augustus,  the  time  had  come  to 
see  more  clearly  the  true  dimensions  of  ultimate  loyalty. 
Whose  fault  is  it  that  Rome  has  perished?  Is  it  not  true 
that  prideful  Rome  with  its  appellation,  "the  Eternal 
City,"  must  always  perish?  Every  Rome  shall  fall;  every 
Rome  must  fall. 

As  if  speaking  to  no  one  and  yet  speaking  to  every 
one,  Augustinus  continued   to   muse: 

"Two  loves  have  built  two  cities;  the  earthly,  which 
is  built  up  by  love  of  self  to  the  contempt  of  God;  and 
the  heavenly  which  is  built  up  by  the  love  of  God  to 
the  contempt  of  self" — or  egocentricity.  One  day  he 
would  write  a  book  seeking  to  show  how  the  "two 
cities  have  been  running  their  course,  mingling  one 
with  another  through  all  the  changes  of  time  from  the 
beginning  of  the  human  race." 

"What  we  have  heard  today,  my  friends,"  said  Augus- 
tinus across  the  refectory  table,  "is  but  one  episode  in 
this  long  story.  There  will  be  many  more  hours  of  judg- 
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mcnt  in  the  future  history  of  the  world,  but  in  the  end 
the  City  of  God  will  stand.  It  is,  it  is  now,  and  ever  shall 
be!  In  the  eternity  of  God  is  its  life!  In  the  truth  of  God 
is  its  light!  In  the  goodness  of  God  is  its  joy!  In  the  un- 
changing love  of  God  is  its  hope!" 

From  out  the  boundless  sureties  of  the  Christian  faith, 
Methodism  shares  the  heritage  of  hope  translucent  in 
every  era  and  age.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  now  and  ever 
shall  be!  The  triumph  of  God  is  now  and  ever  shall  be! 
The  triumph  of  God's  will  in  the  affairs  of  men — the 
triumph  of  that  righteousness  defined  by  his  alone  will 
and  actualized  by  his  alone  power  in  the  lives  of  persons 
committed  to  his  eternal  love  through  his  ageless  Christ 
in  the  epoch-bridging  community  of  the  Church — this 
triumph  Methodism  faithfully  affirms. 

X.  HIS  witness  has  been  made,  and  continues  to  be 
made,  in  the  face  of  pathological  optimism  concerning 
man  and  history.  The  intrahistorical  dynamics  of  human 
life,  according  to  one  theory,  shall  inevitably,  though 
savagely,  carry  mankind  forward  to  a  classless  society 
of  technological  achievement  and  a  common  godless 
suzerainty.  History  takes  us  forward,  so  says  this  demon- 
ic form  of  socially  adolescent  optimism,  to  an  era  where 
cosmonauts  and  interplanetary  migrations  will  make 
wholly  irrelevant  the  nearsightedness  of  Handel's  Halle- 
lujah Chorus.  What  matters  it  that  we  abandon  the 
faith  that  "the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become 
the  kingdoms  of  our  God  and  his  Christ"?  From  out  of 
the  cacophony  of  missile  noise  comes  the  still  small  voice 
of  Christendom — "It  matters.  Among  all  concerns,  it 
matters  most!" 

This  witness  has  been  made,  and  continues  to  be 
made,  in  the  face  likewise  of  pathological  pessimism 
concerning  man,  history,  and  the  universe.  Twentieth- 
century  history  with  its  global  wars,  its  concentration 
camps,  and  attempted  genocide  of  a  whole  people,  along 
with  cold  wars  which  seem  now  to  be  a  permanent  part 
of  existence  elicits,  for  many  of  earth's  most  sensitive 
spirits,  a  response  of  sickening  despair.  Even  the  titles 
of  books,  sometimes,  reflect  this  disheartening  attitude. 
Virgil  Gheorghiu,  a  Romanian  novelist,  has  one  work 
translated  into  four  languages.  It  is  titled  The  Ttuenty- 
Fijth  Hour,  one  hour  past  the  time  when  any  resurgence 
of  justice  or  the  good  is  possible.  Alan  Paton's  Cry,  the 
Beloved  Country  leaves  open  the  question  as  to  wheth- 
er it  is  too  late,  in  Africa  or  in  the  whole  world  for  that 
matter,  to  turn  the  clock  back  from  thirteen  o'clock.  On 
the  last  page  of  his  novel  there  is  expressed  the  anguish 
of  a  noble  and  brave  native  of  South  Africa:  "I  have 
one  great  fear  in  my  heart,  that  one  day  when  they  turn 
to  loving  they  will  find  that  we  are  turned  to  hating." 

Do  we  live  in  the  era  of  the  "too  late".''  It  is  not  the 
first  time  that  the  church  has  had  to  face  this  query. 
And,  as  in  response  to  adolescent  historical  optimism, 
so  in  response  to  demonic  pessimism  there  is  still  the 
small  voice  of  faith,  "We  believe  in  the  triumph  of 
God's  righteousness!"  The  City  of  God  is  and  remains! 

The  (vity  of  God  as  God's  rule  and  action  in  human 
affairs  is,  for  Christian  faith,  luminously  and  wholly  re- 
vealed in  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  the  culminating  fact  of 
God's  concern  for  the  people  of  the  Old  Testament  as 


disclosed  in  their  history  of  impossible  survival  and  as 
now  universalized  in  keeping,  for  example,  with  the 
vision  of  the  prophet  Isaiah.  The  hope  of  Israel  becomes 
the  fact  in  and  for  the  history  of  all  men,  all  nations, 
everywhere,  always. 

The  fact  of  Jesus  Christ  includes  the  teachings  which 
epitomize  earth's  best  hope  for  adequate  guidance  in 
every  and  all  human  relationships.  The  teachings  remain 
— and  ever  shall  remain — in  spite  of  every  false  optimism 
and  all  disillusioning  despair. 

The  fact  of  Jesus  Christ  reveals  God's  mighty  act  of 
judgment  upon  and  victory  over  sin  and  death.  Through 
the  death  of  Jesus  Christ  and  God's  resurrection  of  His 
life,  the  bitterest  and  most  final  enemies  of  men  and  na- 
tions are  conquered.  Sin  and  death  are  not  removed 
from  history  but,  by  God's  mighty  acts,  are  vanquished 
in  history,  neither  fully  nor  wholly  so,  yet  in  adequate 
measure  to  sustain  both  faith  and  its  witness.  (Theories 
attempting  to  structure  the  human  understanding  of  the 
redemptive  event  of  Incarnation — teaching — death — Res- 
urrection are  numerous  in  the  history  of  Christian 
thought.  No  one  theory  of  the  Atonement  is  acceptable 
or  adequate  in  and  of  itself.  Every  theory  needs  con- 
stant, creative  theological  supplementation.) 

In  Christ-Jesus,  God  is  victor!  So  overwhelming  is  the 
Christian  consciousness  on  this  point  that  for  nearly 
1800  years  the  phrase  Christus  Victor  has  been  part  of 
both  liturgy  and  the  sermon. 

Contrary  to  thoughtless  remonstrance.  Christians, 
when  true  to  their  mission,  have  acted  selflessly  in  his- 
tory, knowing  that  God's  victory  may  demand  the  wit- 
ness of  life's  last  full  measure  of  devotion.  Martyrs  faced 
death  and  saints  faced  impossible  dimensions  of  endur- 
ance because  of  the  certainty  that  God  does  keep  on  act- 
ing in  human  life.  Witnesses  to  this  fact  have  con- 
fronted, from  age  to  age,  every  threat  that  judgment  and 
death  could  summon. 

J-  HE  20th  century  has  survived  the  greatest  toll  of 
martyrs  to  biblical  faith  that  the  world  has  ever  known 
— greater  than  that  exacted  in  the  early  centuries  of  the 
Christian  Era.  (One  must  include  the  Jewish  martvrs 
in  this  modern,  horrendous  fact.)  Dying  We  Live  is  an 
amazing  publication  of  "final  messages  and  records  of 
the  victims  and  martyrs  of  Germany,  1933-1945."  It  al- 
lows one  to  share  in  the  thoughts,  prayers,  and  last 
testaments  of  many  who  died  keeping  the  faith.  Person 
after  person,  in  this  testament  of  devotion,  laid  down  in 
full  commitment  all  that  ever  they  had  said  or  done  in 
the  faith  that  God's  action  would  reconstruct  the  total 
meaning  of  their  lives  both  for  the  nation  and  the  fam- 
ily. God's  continuing  reconstruction  of  these  structures 
of  purpose  for  their  lives,  they  now  knew,  extended  far 
beyond  their  poor  power  to  live  or  to  die.  or  their  even 
poorer  power  to  determine  their  own  destiny  or  that 
of  the  moment  of  history  for  which  thcv  were  born.  The 
most  costly  witness  in  human  history  to  the  faith  in  the 
triumph  of  God's  will  and  righteousness  has  been  nobly 
made  in  this  ccnturv.  It  has  not  been  made  in  vain. 

From  these  same  lives  of  costlv  commitment,  we  also 
hear  the  universal  witness  of  faith.  "We  believe  ...  in 
the  life  evcrlastins;."  All  life  is  from  God.  All  life  re- 
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mains  in  existence  onlv  as  he  sustains  it  by  his  constant 
act  of  creation  and  heahng  re-creation.  He  wills  to 
create  human  life  as  existent  in  and  through  marvelously 
intricate  interdependencies  of  body,  mind,  psyche,  and 
spirit  with  whatever  other  terms  are  rec^uired  more 
fully  to  recognize  the  unfathomable  wholeness  of  a  liv- 
ing person.  And  within  this  interdependency  of  every 
element  in  a  human  life  is  the  capacity  and  function  of 
a  surrogate  creativity  actualizing  all  that  goes  into  a 
human  life — and,  vividly,  protesting  the  obvious  finality 
of  death.  This  protest  is  in  every  human  life.  Tennvson 
said  it  well: 

Thou  tvilt  not  leave  tis  in  the  dust: 
Thou  rnadest  man,  he  \notvs  not  ivhy, 
He  thinl{s  he  tvas  not  made  to  die. 
And  Thou  hast  made  him:  Thou  art  just. 
Confronting  this  protest  is  the  Christian  affirmation  that 
death  is   never  life's  last  word.  Gf)d  has  acted   out    in 
human  history  the  word  of  Victory  over  death.  For  what- 
ever reasons  of  goodness  or  justice,  God's  creative  per- 
missiveness  endures   the  event   of   death;   it   is   an  en- 
durance of  triumph  over  it.  "Christ  lives!"  was  a  jovous 
witness  to  discovery  in  the  era  which  gave  humanity 
the  New  Testament  and  the  clarity  of  this  supportive 
witness  is  recognized  by  the  most  radical  and  scholarlv 
critics  of  the  New  Testament  as  a  fact  beyond  denial. 
Christ  lives  and,  because  he  lives  beyond  death,  we 
shall  live  beyond  death.  Christians  think  and  talk  this 
way  as  a  matter  of  course.  Whvr   Most  of  them  know 


that  they  live  now  beyond  the  imalitics  of  a  talsc  or  love- 
less word  spoken  in  vain.  They  live  now  beyond  their 
irretractable  violations  of  interpersonal  relationships  of 
trust  and  love  toward  man  and  God.  The  finalities  of  sin 
are  proved  not  to  be  finalities  by  the  fact  of  forgiveness 
and  acceptance  within  the  household  of  life.  And.  this 
grace  by  which  life  is  lived,  tolerably,  though  mediated 
through  family,  friends,  and  society  must  assuredly  have 
its  healing,  recreative  source  in  the  acts  of  God  which 
sustain  the  present  moment  of  existence. 

The  beginnings  and  actualities  of  God's  victory  over 
the  destructiveness  of  sin  in  human  life  right  now  is 
token  sufficient  for  faith  in  God's  continued  acts  of 
Victory  including  victory  over  the  historical  finality  of 
death.  Life  everlasting,  in  gracious  measure,  is  now. 
.\nd  though  discerned  as  "through  a  glass  darkly,"  it 
is  the  only  adec]uate  reason  for  abiding  meaning  and  joy 
when  f)ur  personal  histories  bring  the  defeated  finalities 
of  sin  and  death  into  the  relationships  of  life. 

The  New  Testament  ever  expresses  the  Christian  wit- 
ness to  God's  acts  with  the  most  acceptable  lucidity  and 
conciseness.  Witness  1  Corinthians  15:1,  3,  4,  22,  and  28: 

"Now  I  would  remind  you,  brethren,  in  what  terms  I 
preached  to  you  the  Gospel  .  .  .  that  Christ  died  for  our 
sins  in  accordance  with  the  Scriptures,  that  he  was 
buried,  that  he  was  raised  on  the  third  day  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Scriptures.  .  .  .  For  as  in  Adam  all  die.  so 
also  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive  .  .  .  that  God  mav 
be  cverythintj  to  every  one." 
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P0l)t  Into  M-^  f  atlr 


APRIL  1 

For  there  is  one  God,  and 
there  is  one  mediator  between 
God  and  men,  the  man  Christ 
Jesus. — 1  Timothy  2:5 

tV  CHINESE  Christian  once  said 
,^*^  that  what  he  most  appreciated 
about  Christianity  was  that  there  is 
only  one  God  to  please!  He  was 
tired  of  placating  the  many  gods  of 
his  ancestral  religion.  The  power  of 
the  Christian  religion  to  synthesize 
and  simplify  life  should  not  be  under- 
valued today  when  many  of  us  are 
pulled  this  way  and  that — not  by 
competing  gods,  but  by  conflicting 
interests  and  activities. 

Too  many  of  us  are  like  Alex- 
ander Woollcott's  whimsical  rider 
who  jumped  on  his  horse  and  rode 
off  in  all  directions.  Lacking  a  defi- 
nite purpose  and  goal  in  life,  we  al- 
low oui'selves  to  be  driven  hither 
and  yon  by  every  wind  that  blows, 
with  the  result  that  we  fritter  away 
our  energies  in  things  that  do  not 
matter. 

Our  problem  is  to  find  some  or- 
ganizing principle  that  can  pull  life 
together  so  that  it  ceases  to  be  dis- 
cordant. Commitment  to  "one  God, 
and  .  .  .  one  mediator  between  God 
and  men,  the  man  Jesus  Christ"  is 
the  solution  to  the  problem  of  a 
divided  life. 

By  this  commitment,  conflicting 
desires  and  ambitions  are  harmo- 
nized and  woven  into  the  pattern 
of  God's  great  plan  for  our  lives. 
Powerful  instinctual  urges  such  as 
sex  and  pugnacity  that  threaten  to 
destroy  us  are  harnessed  and  made 
to  serve  high  goals.  Our  chaotic, 
unfocused  energies  are  disciplined 
and  channeled  by  the  claims  of  that 
which  is  greater  than  ourselves,  so 
that  our  lives  become  strong  and 
forceful.  Conflict  is  not  eliminated, 
but  the  Christian  does  have  a  unity 
that  gives  him  an  overriding  purpose 
in  the  midst  of  chaos  and  conflict. 

In  commitment  to  God  we  find  an 
answer  to  the  longing  so  well  ex- 
pressed by  one  youth:  "I  want  to  get 
organized.  I  shall  never  be  happy 
again  till  I'm  organized." 

Jllrnjirr:  Grant,  O  God,  that  thy  great 
purpose  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ 
may  pull  our  lives  together  and  save 
us  from  living  at  loose  ends,  at  odds 
with  ourselves,  our  fellow  man,  and 
thee.  Amen. 

— LLOYD    W.    BOWER 


APRIL  8 

But  grow  in  the  grace  and 
knowledge  of  our  Lord  and 
Savior  Jesus  Christ.  To  him 
be  the  glory  now  and  to  the 
day  of  eternity.  Amen. — 
2  Peter  3:18 

3  REMEMBER  Mother  Marcy  as 
a  very  devout  and  sincere 
Christian  woman.  I  had  the  privilege 
of  serving  as  her  pastor  for  four 
years.  During  that  time,  she  was  a 
constant  source  of  inspiration  to  me 
and  to  the  entire  congregation. 

Although  Mother  Marcy  lived 
across  a  sizable  span  of  years,  she 
always  maintained  an  open  mind, 
a  responsive  spirit,  and  a  sense  of 
humor. 

Because  of  her  friendliness,  faith- 
fulness, hope,  courage,  good  works, 
encouragement,  and  her  personal 
communion  with  Christ,  I  have  re- 
mained in  the  ministry  of  my  Lord. 
In  my  weak  moments,  when  I  felt 
discouraged,  blue,  and  ready  to 
leave  the  ministry,  she  took  me  un- 
der her  wings  and  gave  me  courage 
to  carry  on. 

Thank  God  for  the  Mother  Marcys 
who  have  been  a  source  of  in- 
spiration to  the  youth  of  our  land. 
Thank  God  for  the  golden-agers  in 
our  churches — for  their  wisdom, 
guidance,  inspiration,  and  words  of 
cheer  to  the  future  leaders  in  God's 
kingdom. 

As  we  grow  older  in  years,  we 
must  deepen  our  spiritual  lives.  Our 
personal  communion  with  Christ 
sustains  stability.  Grace  and  knowl- 
edge in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  are 
the  foundations  of  Christian  stability. 
All  that  we  are  and  have  is  the 
result  of  our  being  children  of  God. 

This  is  Christian  assurance  and 
serenity  in  us  in  time  of  trouble 
and  sorrow.  We  need  to  see  our- 
selves seeking  God's  will  for  our 
lives.  We  need  to  walk  close  to  the 
Lord  and  depend  upon  him  rather 
than  ourselves.  Our  own  wisdom 
and  learning  is  never  sufficient  to 
meet  the  trials  that  confront  us. 
Therefore,  let  us  grow  a  little  each 
day  in  our  Christian  experience 
and  continue  to  develop  our  minds 
for  the  best  things  in  life. 

Jlrajiff:  O  Lord,  help  us  to  grow 
each  day  in  thought,  word.  deed, 
and  action,  and  to  walk  in  the  foot- 
steps of  thy  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Lord.  Amen. 

— ROBERT    N.    DriTERLINE 


Lloyd  W.  Bow^er 
St.  Charles,  III. 


APRIL  15 

I  have  been  crucified  with 
Christ;  it  is  no  longer  I  who 
live,  but  Christ  who  lives  in 
me:  and  the  life  I  now  live  in 
the  flesh  I  live  by  faith  in  the 
Son  of  God,  who  loved  me  and 
gave  himself  for  me. — Gala- 
tians  2:20 

3S  YOUR  father  a  Christian?" 
asked  one  small  boy  of 
another.  "Yes."  came  the  reply,  "but 
he  isn't  working  at  it  very  hard." 

As  the  Lenten  days  come  and  go, 
they  bring  us  through  Holy  Week  to 
Good  Friday  and  Easter  morning. 
We  are  often  tempted  to  let  God  do 
most  of  the  giving  and  most  of  the 
lo\'ing  for  us. 

Many  present-day  church  mem- 
bers are  willing  to  give  assent  to 
Christian  beliefs,  but  at  the  same 
time  turn  away  from  the  responsibili- 
ties of  enthusiastic  Christian  living. 

They  take  the  forms  of  Baptism 
and  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  but  they 
are  indifferent  to  the  cross-bearing, 
the  spiritual  concern,  the  moral  obli- 
gation, and  even  the  corporate  wor- 
ship that  Christ  asks  of  them. 

Paul  gave  deep  thought  to  the 
problem  and  then  made  this  state- 
ment: "I  have  been  crucified  with 
Christ;  it  is  no  longer  I  who  live, 
but  Christ  who  lives  in  me:  and  the 
life  I  now  live  in  the  flesh  I  live  by 
faith  in  the  Son  of  God.  who  loved 
me  and  gave  himself  for  me.  " 

In  a  real  sense,  Christ  accepted  the 
cross  in  our  stead.  Why  should  we 
not  accept  the  cross  on  this  Good 
Friday? 

Let  each  of  us  daily  take  up  our 
crosses  of  Christian  concern  in  the 
spirit  of  sacrificial  love.  Then,  and 
then  only,  can  the  old  life  of  selfish 
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sin  die  out.  and  the  new  life  of 
Christ  within  begin. 

We  are  tempted  to  seek  out  pat- 
terns of  activity,  such  as  of  prayer, 
devotions,  service  projects,  and  the 
hke.  to  keep  the  spirit  ahve  in  us. 
But  Paul  insists  that  it  is  only 
through  a  growing  faith  in  God's  Son 
that  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  continued.  We  call  it  "growing  in 
grace.  "  Jesus  termed  it  a  "w'ay  of 
life,"  abundant  and  eternal. 

yrayer.-  Our  father,  may  we  learn, 
through  the  death  and  Resurrection 
of  thy  Son,  how  to  take  up  our  cross, 
and  how  to  receive  thy  living  spirit 
into  our  lives,  that  we  may  be  used 
in  the  building  of  thy  kingdom  of 
love.  Amen. 

MAURICE   B.   CHEEK 


APRIL  22 


i\ 


Saying  with  a  loud  voice. 
"Worthy  is  the  Lamb  ivho  was 
slain,  to  receive  power  and 
^oealth  and  wisdom  and  might 
and  honor  and  glory  and 
blessing!'' — Revelation    5:12 


MOTION  picture  current  a  few 
years  ago  contained  a  scene  in 
which  a  poor  stereotype  of  a  minister 
entered  a  jail  cell  to  give  comfort  to 
a  condemned  "renegade  Indian."  The 
Indian  responded  with  a  retort  to 
the  effect  that  if  heaven  meant  so 
much  to  the  minister,  then  let  him 
take  the  prisoner's  place  to  get  there 
sooner.  The  minister  refused.  In 
reality,  someone  has  done  almost 
that. 

Jesus'  death  was  not  for  such  a 
shallow  motive  as  speeding  him  pre- 
maturely to  heaven.  He  died  as  a 
loving  sacrifice  to  gain  for  men  access 
to  eternal  life.  Through  faith  in  him. 


men  may  suffer  the  agony  of  the 
cross  vicariously  and  live  on  to  serve 
God.  Had  it  not  been  for  two  other 
qualities  of  Jesus,  we  might  not 
know  of  him  who  took  our  place  on 
the  cross. 

First,  in  a  new  way  he  was  the 
Son  of  God.  His  calmness  in  facing 
death  drove  that  point  home  to  the 
Roman  soldier  who  affirmed:  "Truly 
this  man  was  a  son  of  God."  (Mark 
15:39.)  The  author  of  Hebrews  ex- 
plains that  Moses  was  a  servant  of 
God;  but  Jesus  is  God's  Son. 

Second,  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus 
makes  his  death  significant.  Many 
men  before  and  since  have  died  in 
the  place  of  another;  but  none  before 
or  since  has  so  demonstrated  the 
resurrection  hope  as  did  he  who  "was 
crucified,  dead,  and  buried;  the  third 
day  he  rose  from  the  dead.  .  ." 

"Worthy  is  the  Lamb  who  was 
slain,  to  receive"  our  faith. 

Ipragfr:  May  we  accept  the  gift  of 
eternal  life  through  faith  in  the  of- 
fering of  thy  Son.  O  God.  and  be 
sustained  in  this  life  by  his  visible 
promise  of  resurrection  into  the  next. 
Amen. 

— RALPH    E.     BAKER 
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For  you  have  need  of  endxir- 
ance,  so  that  you  may  do  the 
will  of  God  and  receive  what 
is   promised. — Hebrews   10:36 


MAN  came  to  me  and  said,  "I 
am  worried  to  death  about  my 
son."  I  could  see  that  his  basic  prob- 
lem was  not  the  son's  fault  at  all.  He 
had  a  tempeiament  that  was  dark 
and  angry  as  the  underside  of  a 
thunder  cloud.  And,  like  the  cloud, 
his  temper  could  quickly  erupt  into 


lightning  flashes  and  thunderous 
crashes. 

A  few  days  later  this  man,  while  in 
a  fit  of  rage  directed  at  his  son, 
toppled  over,  dead.  He  was  "worried 
to  death"! 

Some  people  who  say  they  are 
"worried  sick"  or  "worried  to  death" 
are  much  closer  to  the  truth  than 
they   realize. 

Never  allow  the  deadly  twins  of 
hurry  and  w'orry  to  dominate  your 
personality.  They  are  capable  of  kill- 
ing the  body — but  what  is  even  more 
important,  they  can  inflict  deep 
wounds  upon  the  soul. 

Moses,  in  a  burst  of  anger,  broke 
the  tablets  containing  God's  Words. 
He  regretted  this  act  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  Simon  Peter  gave  in  to  dark 
emotions  and  cut  off  a  man's  ear.  It 
caused  Simon  great  grief.  Some  of 
you  are  suffering  mental  torture  and 
spiritual  a-nguish  because  of  a  rash 
act,  an  intolerant  attitude,  or  angry 
words.  Patience  could  have  saved 
you  from  your  misery. 

It  is  said  that  God  took  two  thou- 
sand million  years  to  make  the 
earth,  before  man  was  placed  upon 
it!  What  is  your  hurry? 

When  you  are  tempted  to  take  a 
moral  shortcut,  to  let  impatience  get 
control  of  you,  let  Jesus  possess  you 
in  patience.  And  you  will  find  that 
the  little,  annoying,  irritating  inci- 
dents which  occur  daily  are  now  but 
opportunities   for   spiritual   living. 

Praarr:  O  Lord,  endue  us  with 
divine  patience,  that  we  may  endui-e 
the  indignities  and  suffer  victoriously 
through  the  tragedies  inevitably 
thrust  upon  us.  Then  shall  we  i-e- 
ceive  the  fullness  of  thy  promises. 
Amen. 

— FRED    E.    STINSON 
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Teens 
Together 

By  RICHMOND   BARBOUR 

"We   all    make   mistakes!' 


^:iQ>  ^^ 


C?r**a*-' 


Cartoon  by  (,'liailes  M.   Scluilz 


■  ■  My  father  does  not  understand 
^^  me.  I'm  a  girl,  IS,  and  Hue  in  a 
large  city.  I  li\e  to  wal/{  alone  through 
the  downtown  district.  Dad  drove  by 
one  day  and  saw  me  tallying  to  a  service- 
man. He  flipped  when  he  found  the 
man  tuas  a  stranger.  Now  I  can't  go 
downtown  any  more.  What  is  tvrong 
with   my  father? — A.L. 


y^„  Try  to  accept  his  decision.  He 
xi'i  sees  risks  which  you  are  unaware 
of,  and  knows  that  many  girls  who  are 
picked  up  by  strangers  get  into  serious 
trouble.  He  loves  you  and  wants  to 
protect  you. 

■  ■  0«  my  15th  birthday  last  month, 
^^{P  my  parents  told  me  I  could  start 
dating.  However,  boys  aren't  interested 
in  me,  and  I've  never  been  invited  out. 
I  cry  about  this  every  night.  ]]'hat  can 
I  do?—f.W. 


A  Boys  mature  more  slowly  than 
.  girls,  so  many  ot  your  male  class- 
mates aren't  interested  in  dates.  Those 
who  are  have  many  girls  to  choose 
Irom,  and  inevitably,  many  girls  are 
disappointed.  Do  you  belong  to  MYF.'' 
That's  one  ol  the  best  ways  to  get 
acc]uaintcd  with  boys.  Join  school  clubs, 
too,  and  take  part  in  their  activities. 
When  you  chat  with  a  boy,  ask  ques- 
tions that  will  get  him  started  talking 
aiiout  himself.  Be  a  gootl  listener,  and 
act    as    th(>ui;h    \'ou    ihink    he    is    ihe 


greatest  boy  around.  He'll  be  charmed. 
Eventually  a  boy  will  ask  for  a  date  on 
the  strength  of  the  good  impression 
you  make. 

S  m   I'm  16  and  in  bad  trouble.  Some 

a  service  station.  I  was  with  them.  We 
were  caught  and  locked  up.  I  go  to 
juvenile  court  soon.  What  will  tiie 
judge  do  to  me?  Will  I  ever  be  free 
again? — P.D. 


/^  Yes,  you  will  be  free  again.  The 
^1.  purpose  of  your  juvenile-court 
hearing  will  be  to  find  ways  to  teach 
you  to  be  a  good  citizen,  so  you  won't 
repeat  your  mistakes.  The  judge  may 
send  you  home.  He  may  send  you  to  a 
forestry  camp,  or  to  a  state  school.  His 
decision  will  be  based  on  what  he  feels 
is  best  for  you.  Try  to  accept  his  judg- 
ment in  that  spirit.  If  you  are  sent 
away,  concentrate  on  building  a  good 
record.  Then  you'll  get  out  in  a  relative- 
ly short  time.  When  you  return  hoine. 
keep  away  from  that  club  group.  Look 
for  sater  friends.  Each  year  thousands 
of  boys  get  into  serious  trouble.  Most 
of  them  see  their  mistakes  and  straight- 
en up;  a  lew  do  not  and  become  life- 
long criminals.  He  guided  accordingly. 

■  ■    I'm  75  and  have  been  dating  a 
V'    boy  IS.  He  has  been  in  the  hos- 
pital because  of  a  heart  condition.  The 
doctor  says  he  could  get  better,  or  could 


be  an  invalid  for  life.  The  boy  wants  to 
marry  as  soon  as  possible.  My  parents 
object.  They  say  I'm  too  young  and 
that  his  heart  condition  means  he 
would  be  unable  to  provide  for  me.  I 
love  him!  What  can  I  do? — C.f. 

\^  I  can  understand  your  love,  but 
-^  \^  at  your  age  love  is  not  depend- 
able. Regardless  of  the  boy's  health, 
you  should  not  think  of  becoming  en- 
easied.  Within  a  few  months  vou  will 
lose  interest  in  him.  After  that  you 
probably  will  fall  for  another  boy. 
Don't  try  to  settle  down  to  one  boy 
yet. 

9  B  I'm  a  girl  of  IS  and  \nou'  a  bey 
%^  the  same  age.  Three  times  w: 
have  gone  into  his  garage  and  madj 
ourselves  dopey  smokjng  cigarettes. 
He  buys  them  from  coin  machines.  I 
/(now  I  shouldn't  do  this.  I've  been 
told  that  tobacco  at  my  age  affects  the 
brain.  .Ire  those  cigarettes  going  to 
harm  mc  or  mal^e  me  mentally  re- 
tarded?—G.B. 


A  .Ml  of  us  have  to  learn  not  to 
do  silly  things.  We  do  much  of 
our  learning  when  we  are  about  your 
age.  Your  smoking  was  wrong.  There 
is  much  medical  evidence  that  ciga- 
rettes are  harmful.  Heavy  cigarette 
smokers  probably  shorten  their  lives 
eight  to  10  years.  However,  I  know  of 
nothing  to  indicate  that  the  cigarettes 
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voii    Miiokiil    will    iii.iul    \()ui    iiKiu.il 

lIlM-ldpilKlU. 

■  m  I'm  ti  ^irl  oj  H.  I  t/joiij^Jit  niy 
\^  mother  n'tis  an  example  oj  fine. 
Christian  womanhooil.  Then  I  heard 
something  very  disgraceful  about  her. 
It  worries  me  so  much  I  can't  eat  or 
sleep.  Should  1  tell  my  father,  or  should 
I  ]ust  try  to  forget  it? — A/./. 

A  First  sec  your  mother  .11  ;i  liinr 
when  the  two  ol  you  can  talk 
without  interruption.  1  cU  her  what  you 
liavc  heard.  Listen  carefully  to  her  re- 
ply. Your  intorination  ina\'  be  incorrect. 
It  not.  suj;gest  to  your  mother  that  slie 
explain  to  your  lather  and  that  the  two 
ol  them  work  things  out  together,  ^'ou 
are  having  to  grow  up  rather  early. 
When  we  are  little  wc  all  idealize  our 
parents.  lUit  the  time  comes  when  we 
learn  they  are  human  and  make  mis- 
takes. It  is  always  a  shock. 

SB  I'm  a  girl,  /?.  I'm  not  ugly-  I 
^  hare  a  good  figure  and  wear  nice 
clothes.  I  try  to  be  friendly  and  nice. 
My  trouble  is  that  boys  nei'cr  looi(  at 
me  twice.  I  tiuint  a  steady  boy  friend, 
but  can't  seem  to  attract  one.  What's 
wrong? — V  .B. 


,l|k  Your  experience  is  normal.  Na- 
-ATm  ture's  plan  is  to  have  girls  grow 
up  taster  than  boys.  At  your  age.  far 
more  girls  than  boys  are  interested  in 
the  opposite  sex.  Keep  on  being  nice 
and  friendly — and  patient.  The  boys 
will  discover  you  eventually. 

■  ■  I'm  li  and  getting  interested  in 
•^  a  girl.  My  problem  is  that  she 
doesn't  care  how  she  loo/(s.  She  wears 
old  clothes.  If  she  would  sit  up  straight 
and  fix  her  hair  she'd  be  more  of  a 
credit  to  a  boy.  Should  I  tell  her  how 
sloppy  she  loo{s?—R.S. 


/&  No.  Has  she  a  girl  friend  who 
Tm.  might  help  her?  If  not,  wait 
until  you  are  good  friends.  Then  drop 
a  few  hints  about  how  she  could  look 
better.  If  these  don't  work,  forget  it. 
Be  careful  not  to  hurt  her  feelings. 

fl  ■  /  am  a  girl,  13 ,  with  two  older 
^^^  sisters.  I  used  to  thin\  they  were 
crazv  when  they  said  they  loved  boys, 
but  now  I  love  the  nicest  boy  in  school. 
I  go  wild  inside  when  I  see  him.  When 
he's  complimented  I  nearly  burst  tvith 
pride,  and  tvhen  someone  is  mean  to 
him,  I  cry.  Daddy  says  this  is  puppy 
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re  rhttrch   people  n  ''peculiar^  people? 


To  be  sure,  as  1  Peter  2:9-10  indi- 
cates, and  yet,  not  quite  in  the  sense 
that  the  Hebrews  were  a  "chosen 
race"  and  a  "holy   nation." 

The  words  "a  peculiar  people" 
really  mean  "a  people  for  CJod's 
possession,"  just  as  the  slave  was  the 


private  property  of  the  master.  Yet 
the  covenant  of  the  New  Testament 
is  different  from  the  Old;  and  the 
new  people  of  (lod  are  called  to 
push  forward,  as  they  accomjilish 
the  things  left  incomplete  by  the 
people  who  went  before. 


Wh 


hat   is   a   ''thorn    in   the   flesh''? 


Paul  originated  the  phrase  (see 
2  Corinthians  12:7-9),  and  Bible 
students  have  puzzled  over  what  he 
meant.  Was  this  affliction  blindness, 
epilepsy,  malaria,  leprosy,  or  a 
shrewish  wife?  (Some  commentators 
have  really  made  this  suggestion 
seriously!)  Whatever  it  was,  the  ail- 
ment  was  a   daily   drain   on    Paul's 


health  and  excited  the  pity  of  others. 
He  says  that  it  kept  him  humble. 

Actually,  he  gloried  in  his  intirmi- 
ties,  although  he  did  not  brag  about 
them.  He  prayed  that  the  thorn  in 
the  flesh  be  removed,  but  his  prayer 
was  answered  by  the  assurance,  "My 
grace  is  sufficient  tor  you!"  This  was 
a  better  answer  than  Paul  sought. 


I  fin  Bible  study  prevent  juvenile  delinquency? 


To  be  sure,  if  study  leads  to  ac- 
ceptance, and  acceptance  results  in 
adaptation  of  the  Bible's  sturdy  prin- 
ciples to  the  current  situations  in  our 
day.  Sometimes  this  requires  holy 
imagination;  always  it  calls  for  an 
ability  to  distinguish  the  timely  in- 


w. 


hat  is  the  mind  of  Christ? 

Through  the  Scriptures  but  be- 
yond them,  through  the  traditions 
of  the  Church,  through  our  own 
unit]ue  Christian  experience,  we  seek 
the  "mind"  of  Christ.  Remembering 
Paul's  advice  to  the  Philippian  Chris- 
tians, we  would  have  the  mind  in  us 
that  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus. 

To  be  "in  Christ"  so  that  we  have 
the  power  of  his  life,  to  have  the 
spirit  of  Christ  so  that  we  look  at 
all  things  and  all  men  (even  our- 
selves!) through  his  eyes — all  this, 
according  to  the  writings  of  Paul,  is 
to  have  the  mind  of  Christ. 


cidents  from  the  timeless  essentials. 
There  is  enough  in  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments (Exodus  20:1-17  and 
Deuteronomy  5:6-14)  to  prevent 
)u\enile  (or  parental)  delinquency, 
if  it  were  applied  to  our  times 
and  situations. 


But.  can  anyone  know  the  mind 
of  Christ.'  (See  I  Corinthians  2:16.) 
We  cannot  know  it  all.  but  through 
personal  experience,  like  John  Wes- 
ley's at  Aldersgate,  we  can  get  some 
of  it. 

Without  it  we  are  as  lost  as 
Wesley  before  that  heart-warming 
experience    at    Aldersgate    in    1738. 


The  authnr  iif  books  amj  pairiphUtf,  Bifhvp 
Xall  (.V  well  Qualified  to  answer  questions  on 
laitli  mid  rhurrh.  .4  ijraduate  of  Garrett 
liihiiral  Iiislitule  and  active  in  Methodist 
journalism  since  19i3,  he  is  now  the  epis- 
copal  leader  of   the  Minnesota  Area. 
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While 
It  Was 
Still  Dark 


By  ROY  L.  SMITH 


It  IS  SHOCKING  to  discover  how 
many  people  were  hurt  because 
Jesus,  in  one  way  or  another,  touched 
their  Hves. 

There  was  the  poor  blind  man 
who  had  lain  at  the  Temple  gate 
so  many  years  without  attracting 
attention.  Then,  within  the  space 
of  a  few  minutes  following  the  resto- 
ration ol  his  sight,  he  found  him- 
self being  grilled  unmercifully  by 
the  temple  priests. 

But  no  one  suffered  more  than 
little  Mary  of  Magdala,  out  of  whom 
it  was  said  that  Jesus  cast  "seven 
devils."  To  the  modern  mind  that 
means  she  must  have  been  a  very 
wicked  woman,  and  the  name  Mag- 
dalene has  been  attached  to  her  for 
centuries,  as  though  she  might  have 
been  a  woman  of  easy  virtue. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe 
she  was  nothing  worse  than  an  epi- 
lc[Hic.  Any  form  of  disease  was  ex- 
plained by  the  ancients  as  a  case 
of  demon  possession.  Mary  of  Mag- 
dala very  likely  was  the  epileptic 
daughter  of  a  well-to-do  home  in 
the  village  where  Peter  and  .\ndrcw 
maintaineil   their   fish   saltern. 

The  Fourth  Gospel  rccortls  a  beau- 
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tiful  thing  concerning  her.  Having 
reported  that  she  was  one  of  the 
last  to  minister  to  the  body  of  the 
crucified  Lord,  it  says,  "Now  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week  Mary  Magda- 
lene came  to  the  tomb  early,  while 
it  was  still  dark."  (John  20:1.) 

While  it  was  still  da)\l 

Have  you  ever  considered  how 
much  you  owe  to  those  \\'ho  have 
gone  out  while  it  was  yet  dark.' 
Christopher  Columbus,  Louis  Pas- 
teur, Walter  Reed,  Martin  Luther, 
the  Wright  Brothers!  What  a 
bcroic  company  they  are!  Those  who 
ha\e  gone  out  into  the  dark  with 
nothing  to  guide  them  except  their 
faith.  The  glory  of  Easter  is  the 
tact  that  it  justifies  the  faith  of  those 
who  go  out  into  the  dark. 

In  every  community  someone  is 
nccdcil  to  go  out  into  the  darkness 
ami  blaze  the  trail.  Remember,  Mary 
hatl  never  heard  an  Easter  anthem, 
she  had  never  listened  to  an  Easter 
sermon,  she  had  never  looked  into 
the  face  of  a  risen  Lord.  But  she 
believed  something  profoundly  and 
was  willing  to  go  out  into  the  dark, 
alone! 

The  centuries  have  \  indicated  her! 


loL'e  and  non't  last.  lie's  wrong,  isn't 
he?—L.S. 


A  I  don't  think  so.  Nearly  all  girls 
your  age  have  strong  crushes 
temporarily.  They  feel  deeply,  but  the 
feeling  doesn't  last.  Try  to  realize  that 
your  father  is  right. 

■  ■  I'm  a  lousy  dancer.  Girls  enjoy 
^^  having  other  dates  ti'ith  me,  but 
always  find  excuses  to  say  no  when  I 
as}{^  them  to  a  dance.  I  had  planned  to 
attend  a  dancing  school,  but  my  father 
said  I  couldn't.  Where  else  can  I  learn 
to  dance? — H.F. 


A  Your  girl  friends  would  be  glad 
.  to  teach  you.  Can  you  dig  up  a 
record  player  and  some  disks.'  Ask  a 
couple  of  good  dancers  to  help  you. 
They'll  enjoy   it. 

■  ■  Is  it  normal  for  a  girl  of  IS  to 
^-^  lofe  a  ti'oman  teacher?  I  have 
u'hat  my  mother  calls  a  crush  on  my 
English  teacher.  My  brother  says  I  must 
be  odd.  Is  he  right? — M.J. 

A  No,  he  is  wrong.  Many  girls  of 
your  age  form  deep  emotional 
attachments  for  women  teachers,  or 
other  females.  Probably  you'll  always 
be  a  friend  of  the  English  teacher. 
However,  vou'U  soon  get  interested  in 
bo)s,  and  your  crush  will  be  forgotten. 

QI  ti'ent  ti'ith  a  girl  several  times 
last  year.  We  cared  a  lot  about 
each  other.  Then  she  moved  and  I 
began  dating  other  girls.  Notv  she  has 
moved  bacl{  and  expects  me  to  go 
steady  with  her.  I  don't  want  to.  How 
can  I  tell  her  without  hurting  her  feel- 
ings?—F.H. 


S  She'll  be  hurt  no  matter  what 
>,  M.  you  do.  But  try  to  be  gentle. 
Write  her  a  friendly  note,  saying  you 
admire  her  greatly  and  want  to  be  a 
friend,  but  that  you'll  be  going  out 
with  other  girls  as  well.  Breaking  up 
is   one   bad   thing   about  going  steady. 


Teen 


.<•  V m path etic,  u nderstandin g 
counselor.  Dr.  Barbour 
will  help  tvith  any  prob- 
lem you  have  if  you'll 
just  write  him  c/o  To- 
CKTHER,  Box  423,  Par\ 
Ridge,  III.  Names  re- 
main confidential. 
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/i.L'STR.\LIA"s  most  pdimlar  reli- 
gious television  jirograni  is  an  open- 
air  tormn,  /  Challenge  the  Minister! 
I  see  October,  1^^60.  page  34 1.  The 
minister  "challengeir"  b\'  questions 
trom  the  audience  is  Alan  Walker, 
superintendent  of  the  largest  Method- 
ist church  in  Sydney.  You'll  find  out 
more  about  that  church  on  pages  62-65. 

In  The  ManySided  Cross  of  Jesus 
(Abingdon,  S2  ),  Dr.  Walker  deals  with 
some  ot  the  questions  that  are  closest 
to  people's  hearts — and  to  the  heart  of 
Christian  doctrine: 

If  Crods  love  is  unchanging,  how 
did  Christ  accomplish  something 
unic]ue  by  his  dying"  How  is  Christ 
the  reconciler  or  mediator  between 
God  and  man?  In  what  ways  must  we 
identify  ourselves  with  the  suffering 
Christ - 

These  arc  some  of  the  things  on 
which  he  expresses  himself,  and  he 
does  so  forthrightly,  clearly,  and  with 
inlectious  religious  lervor.  His  book  is 
particularlv  appropriate  reading  tor 
Easter   time. 

Last  December,  the  .American  people 
received  a  unique  gift — more  than  3,000 
works  of  art  worth  over  $50  million. 
The    Samuel    H.    Kress    Collection    of 


I'.urope.m  art  w.is  ilnided  .nnong  11 
museums  and  uni\erMlies  iluoughout 
ihe  L'niteil  Slates,  thus  lullilling  the 
dream  of  an  .\merican  million. un-  who 
m.ule  his  lorlune  in  .i  v.isi  ch,iin  ol 
live  .uul-ten  stores. 

Art  Treasures  for  America 
(  I'haidon,  Sl-.^H)  is  an  anthology  ol  the 
paintnigs  ,ind  sculpture  in  the  collec- 
tion. Charles  Seymour,  Jr.,  has  writ 
ten  the  commentary,  which  is  illustrated 
with  IS7  reproiluctions  ol  works  in  the 
ct'lKciion.    100  in   lull  color. 

This  is  not  a  "lust  '  book  on  art  lor 
ihe  lioiue  library,  but  il  \-our  lamily  has 
a  greater  than  usual  interest  in  art,  here 
is  an  excellent  book  on  what,  belore  its 
dixision,  was  one  ol  the  greatest  collec- 
tions ol   European  art  ever  assembletl. 

"1  he  |xri()tl  ol  Lent,"  says  Eugene 
R.  Fairweather,  "should  be  an  atmos- 
jihere  that  surroimds  us,  an  experience 
that  gets  into  our  flesh  and  nerves  and 
bones,  a  wav  of  lile." 

In  The  Meaning  and  Message  of 
Lent  (Harjier,  $3),  he  explains  cele- 
brations, features,  and  symbols  in  terms 
ol  their  meaning  for  Christians  today. 
Through  the  acts  of  Baptism,  the  Eu- 
charist, Sunday  worship,  penitence, 
(Christian  teaching,  lasting,  and  devo- 
tion  (Jod   re-enacts  in   our   lives   what 
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In-    Inst    dill    Ml    ilu    lile    ol    Christ,    lu 
reminds   us. 

"^Ou  sh.iil  be  my  uitnesses,"  said 
Jesus  to  the  men  wiu)  iollowed  him. 
.\nd  it  was  by  what  those  men  were 
and  ilid  that  the  spirit  of  Christ  has 
been  passeil  on,  like  a  flanu-,  Iroiii 
generation  to  generation. 

Through  the  centuries,  certain  ones 
have  stood  out  as  torchbearers,  and 
Walter  Russell  Bowie  tells  us  about 
them  in  Men  of  Fire  (Har|)er,  $3.^J5). 

1  iere  are  the  iirst  followers  of  Christ; 
martyrs,  laithlul  unto  death;  Church 
lathers,  who  lormulatid  basic  ('hris- 
lian  teachings;  unitpie  personalities, 
like  Augustine  and  I'rancis  ol  Assisi; 
the  early  translators  ol  the  Bible;  Ref- 
ormation leaders;  preachers,  like  Wes- 
ley, who  spoke  the  transtorming  word; 
and  missionaries  who  bore  the  C'hris- 
tian  message  to  remote  corners  ol  the 
earth,  healing  bodies  as  well  as  souls. 

Dr.  Bowie  writes  authoritatively  and 
vividly,  and  his  book  is  excellent  tor 
home  or  church  libraries.  Right  alter 
Easter  would  be  a  good  time  to  delve 
into  it. 

John  Wesley  and  the  times  in  which 
he  lived  are  a  Icjt  more  \i\  iil  to  me  since 
I    read   a   book   called   John    Wesley: 


Art  Treasures  for  .\merica 

shows  this  head  of  the  Christ  Child 

by  da  Settignano,  noiv  on  display 

in  the  National  Gallery  of  Art. 
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The  Annuity  Plan 

Gives  You  Life  Income  and 
Fulfills  "The  Great  Commission" 

The  command  of  our  Lord  "Go  ye"  is 
fully  met  by  your  Annuity  investment. 
This  guarantees  you  an  income  for  life 
and  assures  missionary  outreach  here  at 
home  and  throughout  the  world. 


Puerto  Rican 
Children 


The  Annuity  Plan  is  the 
perfect  answer  to  most 
people's  investment 
problems.  For  instance: 
widows  left  money  but 
inexperienced  in  manage- 
ment; salaried  folks  able 
to  invest  only  $100  or 
more  a  year  to  build  a 
guaranteed  income; 
Christian  businessmen 
aware  of  the  hazards  of 
speculation  who  want  a 
dependable  income  while 
advancing  the  Kingdom. 
Many  farmers  and  stock 
raisers  each  year  make 
Annuity  investments  of  a 
portion  of  their  crop  or 
herd. 


Free  Book  Leads  to  Income 

Send  for  "Bright  Horizons," 
a    helpful    guide    to  wiser 
stewardship.    Answers   a 
your  investment  questions 
and    illustrates  mission- 
ary work  at  home  and 
abroad.  Get  your  copy 
NOW. 

"""■■■'//  /^^^fc/// 

Attn.:  Dr.  Ashton  A.  Almond 
475   Riverside  Drive, 
New  York  27,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  free  copy  of  "Bright  Horizons"  show- 
ing assured  returns  under  The  Annuity  Plon  and  giving 
full  particulors  of  ALL  its  odvantages. 


Nome- 


Address. 


Ci»y_ 


_Zone_ 


.S»ote_ 


Division    of    World    Missions    and    Division    of 
Notional  Missions  of  the  Boord  of  Missions  of 


THE  METHODIST  CHURCH 


Dept. 74-42-2, 475  Riverside  Drive.  New  York  27,  N.Y. 


Friend  of  the  People  (  Iwaync,  S^)- 

Oscar  Sherwin,  proiessor  oi  Eng- 
lish at  (^ity  C^ollcjrc  of  New  York,  does 
a  relrcshing,  vigorous  job  ot  re-creating 
18th-century  England — cctrrupt,  heed- 
less of  religion,  caught  in  the  throes 
ol  the  Industrial  Revolution.  And 
through  it  moves  the  founder  of  Meth- 
odism— determined,  lit  with  an  inner 
fire  that  made  his  sermons  "clutch  at 
men's   hearts." 

Woodrovv  Wilson  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing: "What  is  important  for  us  is 
the  method  and  cause  of  John  Wesley's 
success.  His  method  was  as  simple  as 
the  object  he  had  in  view.  He  wanted 
to  get  men  and  he  went  directly  to 
them,  not  so  much  like  a  priest  as  like 
a  fellow  man  standing  in  a  like  need 
with  themselves." 

We  see  Wesley  going  to  them 
through  almost  impossible  weather — ■ 
on  foot,  if  necessary,  when  it  was  im- 
possible to  ride.  We  see  him  preaching 
in  the  fields,  in  prison,  in  city  streets. 

We  are  reminded,  too,  of  his  pioneer- 
ing educational  work,  his  efforts  in  the 
field  of  public  health,  and  his  efforts  to 
provide  books  at  a  price  people  could 
afford.  No  man  in  the  18th  century 
did  so  much  to  create  a  taste  for  good 
reading  and  to  supply  it  with  books 
at  the  lowest  prices. 

This  book  is  not  a  biography  of  Wes- 
ley, so  I  don't  recommend  it  as  a  first 
book  about  him.  But  it's  compelling 
supplementary  reading  to  fill  in  biogra- 
phies you  might  have. 

For  a  new  and  absorbing  biography, 
you  may  want  to  turn  to  John  Wesley 
(Abingdon,  |3.50),  by  Ingvar  Had- 
dal.  This  fresh  interpretation  paints  a 
picture  of  a  man  fiery  yet  rational, 
lofty  of  purpose  yet  amazingly  prac- 
tical, calm  yet  vibrant  with  energy. 

More  of  Wesley's  own  writings  are 
used  here  than  in  most  popular  biogra- 
phies, but  they  serve  to  quicken  the 
pace  rather  than  to  slow  it  down. 

Mr.  Haddal  served  as  pastor  of 
Methodist  churches  throughout  Nor- 
way before  becoming  secretary  of  the 
Norway  Annual  Conference.  Now  he 
is  a  journalist  for  Scandinavia's  largest 
Christian  daily  newspaper,  Vart  Land, 
and  subeditor  of  the  Methodist  weekly. 
Kristelig  Tidcnde. 

The  .\incrican  Ci\  il  War  has  been 
"fought"  more  times  by  more  authors 
than  any  war  in  history.  Historian 
Bruce  Catton  already  has  waged  it 
three  times.  Now  he  re-creates  the  be- 
ginnings ol  the  great  conflict  in  The 
Coming  Fury  (Dtniblcday,  S7.50), 
which  is  Volume  I  ol  The  Cciitctiiiial 
History  of  the  Civil  War. 

He  picks  up  the  thread  at  Eincoln's 
nomination  and  follows  it  through  the 
first  battle  of  Hull  Run.  The  narrative 
is  factual  hut  in  its  sensitivity  to  feelings 
— the    feelings  of  people  caught   up   in 


a    web    of    (ircek    tragedy — this    book 
is  unic]ue. 

History  springs  irom  individual  hu- 
man experience,  and  this  is  something 
Bruce  Catton   understands. 

Before  the  days  of  air-conditioning, 
anybody  who  vacationed  in  Texas  in 
July  undoubtedly  would  have  been  con- 
sidered soft  in  the  head.  Nevertheless, 
the  Barnabas  family  spent  a  week  in 
Dallas  last  summer  and — except  for 
brief  flights  from  the  air<onditioned 
home  of  our  host  and  hostess  to  their 
air-conditioned  auto,  or  from  car  to 
stores  or  restaurants,  also  air-condi- 
tioned— we  were  as  cool  and  com- 
tortable  as  if  we  had  been  vacationing 
on  the  shores  of  a  mountain  lake. 

Of  course,  a  week  in  one  city  in  a 
state  as  big  as  Texas  is  an  infinitesimal 
sample,  and  ever  since  we've  been 
asking  ourselves  what  Texas  and 
Texans  are  reallv  like. 

John  Bainbridge  purports  to  tell  us 
in  The  Super-Americans  (Double- 
day,  S5.95).  It's  an  incisive  study  from 
which  emerges  not  simply  a  picture  of 
a  land  of  tremendous  spaces  but,  in  a 
larger-than-life  version,  a  view  of  the 
rest  of  us  Americans,  too.  I  think 
you'll  enjoy  reading  it.  We  did. 

Back  in  1943  Dutch  house-painter 
Peter  Hurkos  fell  from  a  scaffolding 
and  was  unconscious  for  three  days. 
When  he  came  to.  in  the  hospital,  he 
turned  to  the  man  in  the  next  bed  and 
saw  that  man's  past  in  a  sudden  flash. 

.\t  first  he  had  no  idea  what  strange 
gift  had  come  to  him.  After  grueling 
tests,  psychiatrists  explained  it  as  psy- 
chometry,  defined  as  "divination  of 
facts  concerning  an  object  or  its  owner 
through  contact  with  or  proximity  to 
the  object." 

Now  known  by  police  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  as  "the  man  with  the 
radar  brain,"  Mr.  Hurkos  has  helped 
solve  countless  closed<asc  crimes. 

Hurkos  tells  his  own  story  in 
Psychic  (Bobbs-Mcrrill.  S3.95).  He  be- 
lieves that  his  powers  are  a  gift  from 
God  and  should  be  used  only  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind.  He  also  believes 
that  every  man  has  the  power  of  extra- 
sensory perception — but  he  must  learn 
how  to  use  it. 

I  ha\  c  two  recent  books  on  the  Orient 
on  my  desk.  C^ne  is  by  a  professional 
newsman,  the  other  by  a  marine  biolo- 
gist. I  prefer  the  one  by  the  biologist. 

F.  D.  Ommanney  left  England 
shortlv  after  ^^\)rld  War  II  on  a 
government  mission  to  do  fishery  re- 
search in  the  China  Seas.  He  begins  his 
book  by  saying  that  his  view  of  the 
East  is  a  restricted  one.  because  he  had 
lived  there  only  seven  years,  and  be- 
cause he  arrived  after  he  was  50. 
Nevertheless,  the  intimate  views  of  life 
in  Singapore.  Tokyo,  Hong  Kong,  and 
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(in  iIk'  ('lull, I  Seas  he  j;i\cs  us  in 
Eastern  Windows  (  Doublcday.  Sv'^"^) 
glow  with   humor  aiul  imtlcrsiaiuliiig. 

Very  ditlerent  is  The  Heart  of 
Japan  (Knopt,  $4.^5).  Alexander 
Campbell,  tor  tour  years  Tokyo  bureau 
chiet  lor  Life  and  Time,  gives  us  a 
sharply  liraun,  conversaiiou  Idleil  re- 
pt)rt  ot  a  complex,  rapidly  (.haugiug 
land  in  which  age nld  x.ilues  h.i\e  he- 
come  fluid. 

Since  Japans  dcteat  in  W'orKl  War 
11.  he  reports,  no  lewer  than  12(i  new 
religions  have  sprung  up.  I'hev  have 
an  estimatei.1  10  million  lollowers  and 
seem  to  he  flourishing  linanciallv, 
ihough  Huildhists  anil  Shinioists  lament 
diey  cannot  raise  enough  money  to  keep 
their  temples  and  shrines  in  proper  re- 
p.iir. 

1  le  has  little  to  say  ot  the  part  of 
Christianity,  and  what  he  iloes  say  is 
discouraging.  It  isn't  tor  that  reason, 
however,  that  I  was  dissatistied  with 
his  book.  It  was  because  I  felt  through- 
out that  it  presents  a  surface  view,  and 
a  cynical  one  at  that. 

Mrs.  Barnabas  isn't  a  steady  televi- 
sion watcher,  but  sometimes  she  spices 
our  dinner  con\ersation  with  fimny 
things  she  has  heard  youngsters  tell 
Art  Linkletter. 

Some  ot  the  remarks  are  weird  and 
woiulertul.  Linkletter  collected  them  in- 
to a  book  called  Kids  Say  the  Danidest 
Things'.  I  reviewed  February,  1958, 
page  53  I ,  and  people  from  all  over  the 
country  promptly  deluged  him  with 
funny  sayings  from  their  children. 

Now  his  second  book  is  bringing 
delightful  chuckles  from  adults  brave 
enough  to  face  the  devastating  candor 
and  frankness  with  which  chiklren 
view  the  world.  Here's  a  sample  Irom 
Kids  Still  Say  the  Dantdest  Things! 
(Bernard   Geis   Associates,   $2.95): 

A  four-year-old  had  gotten  a  bad 
sunburn,  and  it  was  beginning  to  flake 
off.  One  day  his  mother  heard  him 
muttering  to  himself  as  he  washed  his 
face:  "Only  four  years  old — and  wear- 
ing out  already." 

Mr.  Linkletter.  whose  father  was  an 
evangelist,  often  asks  questions  about 
religion.  He  quotes  one  seven-year- 
old's  answer  to  the  question:  "What 
tlitl  (lod  do.' " 

"He  invented  the  world,  and  houses, 
and  wood,  and  rocks,  and  steel,  and 
spiders,  and  food — " 

"Wait  a  minute,"  Mr.  Linkletter 
interrupted.  "What  if  we  had  no  God?" 

The  youngster  looked  thoughtful, 
then  replied:  "We'd  be  in  a  mess!" 


Early  in  the  War  of  1812,  President 
James  Madison  was  called  a  weakling 
and  denounced  as  a  tyrant.  At  the 
war's  end  he  was  eulogized  for  having 
won  national  glory  without  infringing 
on  any  democratic  right. 


I  low  .Madison  emergeil  as  com- 
mander in  chiel  in  tad,  as  well  as 
law.  is  toUl  in  the  sixth,  and  last,  ab- 
sorbing volume  ot   Irving  Brant's  bi 

ogr.iphv  of  our  tourth  presiilent. 

James  Madison:  Commander  in 
Chief  (r.obbsMerrill,  $7.50)  deals 
with  Mailison's  direction  ot  the  war 
anil  carries  his  story  to  the  end  ot  his 
lite,  in    1S36. 

We  see  Madison  rising  above  in 
trigue  and  rivalry  to  make  critical  ile- 
cisions  as  president.  We  see  him  as  a 
scientific  tarmer  on  his  Virginia  tarm 
during  his  tinal  20  years,  and  we  hnil 
him  in  the  thick  of  the  battle  tor 
lederal   supremacy. 

.\s  rector  of  the  University  ot  Vir- 
ginia. Madison  guided  its  scholastic 
activities  eight  times  as  long  as  its 
founder.  Thomas  JefTcrson.  An  adver- 
sary of  slavery,  he  condemnetl  it  as  a  de- 
moralizing influence  on  slaves,  their 
owners,  and  the  community. 

Throughout  the  final  phase  ot  Madi- 
son's life  shines  the  solid,  loving  part- 
nership between  him  and  his  wife, 
Dolley.  It  made  their  home  a  synonym 
for  hospitality,  and  here  the  former 
president  won  as  great  a  reputation  tor 
charm  and  gaiety  as  he  had  enjoyed  tor 
learning. 

The  first  volume  of  Brant's  biography 
appeared  20  years  ago.  Historians  call 
the  work  one  of  the  most  impressive 
achievements  of  American  historical 
writing   in   our  generation. 

What  would  a  Siberian  hunter  and 
a  justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
have  to  talk  about  if  they  were  thrown 
together  for  an  hour  or  so.''  Well,  the 
answer  is  simple — if  the  hunter  hap- 
pens to  be  Ivan  Aramilev,  and  the 
judge  William  O.  Douglas.  The  two 
are  worlds  apart  politically  and  geo- 
graphically, but  they  share  an  absorbing 
mutual  interest. 

This  was  brought  home  forcefully 
the  other  day  when  two  books  came 
to  my  hands  at  about  the  same  time. 
One  is  Aramilev's  Beyond  the  Ural 
Mountains  (Rand  McNally,  $4.95); 
the  other  is  Douglas'  My  Wilderness: 
East  to  Kntahdin  (Doubleday,  $4.95). 
The  Russian  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
most  popular  nature  writers  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  I  can  well  believe  it. 
His  love  of  the  wilderness  and  his 
knowledge  of  its  wildlife  shine  through 
translation  with  the  warmth  and  ex- 
citing appeal  of  a  master  storyteller. 
Aramilev  grew  up  in  the  snowy  forests 
of  Siberia  at  a  time  when  survival  de- 
pended on  nature's  bounty  and  one's 
skill  as  a  hunter. 

Douglas  is  not  a  hunter  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word.  When  he  goes  hunt- 
ing, he's  after  what  little  unspoiled 
beauty  and  solitude  remain  in  America. 
He  wants  to  find  it,  describe  it,  and 
shout  a  warning  that  we  must  not  per- 
mit the  primitive  beauty  of  America  to 
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KUTH  C. 
IKIvKMAN 

bor    riuHi^lilful 
Meditittious 


COOKING  BY  HEART 

Ruth  Ikerman  tias  written  an 
unusual  cookbook — combining 
devotional  messages  with  good 
cooking.  There  are  all  sorts  oi' 
delightful  recipes  here  for: 
Cooking  as  Therapy,  Tempting 
the  Invalid,  Space  Age  Snacks, 
etc.  Each  of  the  29  chapters 
opens  with  a  Bible  verse,  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  anecdote  or  story, 
and   closes  with   a  prayer. 

If  you  would  really  like  to 
enjoy  cooking — to  add  a  sense 
of  worship  to  your  everyday 
kitchen  tasks — be  sure  to  get 
Cooking  By  Heart.      128  pages  $2 

DEVOTIONAL 

PROGRAMS   ABOUT 

PEOPLE   AND    PLACES 

Gathered  from  impressions  dur- 
ing her  travels,  from  people  she 
has  met,  the  author  has  col- 
lected  40  devotional   programs. 

$2 

DEVOTIONAL 
PROGRAMS   FOR 
EVERY   MONTH 

For  the  busy  woman  who  wants 
to  share  in  the  devotional  re- 
sponsibility of  her  church  or 
club,  here  are  36  complete  devo- 
tions. $1.50 

DEVOTIONAL 
PROGRAMS   FOR   THE 
CHANGING   SEASONS 

Fortj'  new  programs  taken 
largely  from  incidents  in  house 
and  garden.  Divided  according  to 
the  seasons.  $2 

ABINGDON    PRESS 

The    Book    Publishing    Division 
Of    The    Methodist    Publishing    House 
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Sallman's  J^lewest. . . 
"ROAD  TO  EMMAUS' 


order  hij  itiiiiihci 

M8621— 17"  X  14"  Early  American  $  8.95 
M8821— 23"  X  19"  provincial  frames  $12.95 
M3971— 15"x  12"  Lite  oak  $  3.95 

M5971— 22"  X  18"  frames  $  5.95 

M6921— 31"  X  25"  Deluxe  metal  leaf 

Rococo  frame       $32.50 

These  and  other  Sallman  masterpieces 

are  waiting   for  you  at  your  nearest 

Cokesbury  book  store,. 
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ONE  GREAT  HOUR 
OF  SHARING 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 
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disappear  completely.  He's  a  looker,  too 
— one  whose  observations  are  coupled 
with  a  knowledge  of  flora  and  fauna 
worthy  of  a  professional  naturalist.  And 
he's  a  hiker.  Few  wilderness  trails  in 
the  U.S.  are  unfamiliar  to  him.  In 
this,  his  latest  book,  he  takes  us  from 
Arizona  to  Maine,  by  way  of  Wyoming, 
Colorado,  Utah,  Tennessee,  Florida, 
and  New  Hampshire. 

Both  books  are  profusely  illustrated, 
Aramilev's  by  excellent  photographs 
that  hint  at  the  true  vastness  of  the 
Russian  hinterland  (Russia  definitely 
is  ahead  of  us  in  unspoiled  wilderness). 
The  Douglas  book  is  illustrated  with 
the  incomparable  woodcuts  of  Francis 
Lee  Jacques,  .  whose  drawings  also 
were  featured  in  a  previous  volume, 
My  Wilderness:  The  Pacific  West,  re- 
viewed here  a  few  months  ago  [May, 
1961,  page  54]. 

As  a  youngster,  I  read  about  the  two 
little  English  princes  who  were  mur- 
dered in  the  Tower  of  London;  and  I 
remember  I  became  righteously  angry 
with  their  uncle,  Richard  IIL  It  ap- 
peared that  Richard  had  villainously 
had  the  little  boys  murdered  to  clear 
his  own  way  to  a  seat  on  the  English 
throne. 

But  did  he.''  Thomas  B.  Costain  has 
doubts,  and  in  The  Last  Plantagenets 
(Doubleday,  |5.75)  he  looks  at  all  the 
evidence  and  suggests  that  Richard  may 
have  been  history's  whipping  boy,  his 
voice  silenced  by  the  grave  and  his 
friends  afraid  to  speak  out  in  his  de- 
fense. 

It's  a  readable,  responsible  book 
Costain  has  written  in  this  fourth,  and 
last,  volume  of  what  he  originally  in- 
tended to  be  a  history  of  England.  It 
covers  the  years  from  1377  to  1485, 
when  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  were 
fought,  a  few  men  began  to  preach,  a 
nation  began  to  listen  to  new  beliefs, 
and  stout  men  rose  up  against  feudal 
injustices. 

Costain  has  authored  best-selling 
novels,  but  he  doesn't  yield  to  the 
temptation  to  dramatize  situations  or 
put  words  into  people's  mouths.  His 
three  earlier  historical  volumes  on 
England  were  published  as  The  Con- 
ejiicrors,  The  Magnificent  Century,  and 
The  Three  Edwanis. 

With  missiles  and  men  rocketing 
around  the  globe,  Ixe  had  the  distinct 
feeling  the  earth  was  growing  smaller. 
So  ihc  recommendation  for  National 
Library  Week,  April  8-14,  is  appropri- 
ate: "Read  and  watch  your  world 
grow." 

If  your  church  has  a  library,  that 
is  the  place  to  look  for  books  that 
will  enlarge  your  spiritual  horizons, 
increase  your  knowledge  of  your 
church,  and  make  you  a  more  literate 
(Christian. 

It   \o\\x  church   does   not   have  a  li- 


brary, and  wants  to  start  one,  expert 
help  can  be  obtained  from  the  church 
library  service  of  the  Methodist  Pub- 
lishing House.  Ask  your  Cokesbury 
Book  Store  about  it. 


SPECIAL  FOR  FAMILIES 

None  of  us  is  grateful  enough 
— to  others,  or  to  the  Lord  of 
life. 

Thus,  a  slim  volume  by 
Robert  Raynolds  deserves  spe- 
cial mention.  This  "invitation 
to  trust  in  life"  is  titled  In 
Praise  of  Gratitude  (Harper, 
S3. 50). 

It  is  a  wonderfully  wise  ex- 
ploration of  all  that  gratitude 
means  in  human  ties,  and  in 
man's  relationship  to  God.  You 
may  want  to  read  it  in  prepara- 
tion for  Methodism's  National 
Conference  on  Family  Life, 
which  will  be  held  in  Chicago 
October   19-2L 


Grace  Nies  Fletcher's  faith  had  its 
roots  in  the  Methodist  minister's  family 
in  which  she  grew  up.  Recently  faced 
with  her  beloved  husband's  death,  she 
found  she  had  to  re-evaluate  her  true 
goals. 

I  Was  Born  Tomorroiv  (Dutton, 
S3.95)  is  her  story  of  her  spiritual 
journey.  She  writes  of  her  creed,  of  the 
little  chapel  up  the  hill  from  her  home, 
of  the  little  boy  who  set  the  motto  for 
the  new  church:  "What  would  Jesus 
do.'"  She  talks  of  young  couples  and 
marriage,  the  place  of  culture  in  today's 
society,  new  neighbors,  adolescent  rebel- 
lion, forgiveness,  the  measure  of  success, 
the  need  for  laughter.  Most  important, 
she  tells  of  her  realization  that  we  can 
be  born  again  by  surrendering  our  lives 
completely  to  God. 

Mrs.  Barnabas  liked  the  book  and  has 
passed  it  on  to  a  neighbor. 

Frankly,  I'm  not  an  admirer  of  the 
theology  expressed  in  Norman  Vin- 
cent Peales  books.  Thus,  his  newest 
one.    The    Tough-Minded   Optimist 

(Prentice-Hall  S.v95).  is  not  for  me. 

That  is  a  personal  opinion,  however, 
and  it  may  be  for  you.  If  Dr.  Peales 
previous  bcx)ks  have  helped  you  solve 
personal  problems,  or  have  brought  you 
hope  and  strength,  you'll  want  to  read 
this  latest  one.  In  connection  with  its 
title.  Dr.  Peale  himself  says:  "A  tough- 
minded  optimist  ...  is  one  who  doesn't 
break  apart  in  his  thoughts  whatever 
the  stress  and  who  continues  hopefully 
and  cheerfully  to  expect  the  good  no 
matter  what  the  apparent  situation." 

You  may  remember  his  article  ]l'here 
Are  Our  Loved  Ones  After  Death?  in 
TocuTHER  I  March.  1958,  page  9]. 
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I'lianks  to  rcccm  arcliacDlogical  tiiuls. 
\\c  can  biiiliJ  a  cohcrciu  picture  ot  tlu- 
Nccoiul  millciiiiiuni  ii.c.  Hut  iu  Four 
Thousand  Years  Ago  (Knopl,  S<'.'''>) 
archaeologist  Geoffrey  Bibby  j;ik"s 
lartluT.  1  lis  lascinatiiij;  account  l)ri[ii;s 
us  into  cvcryilay  contact  \\n\\  iln  pen 
pic  who  li\cti  (iurinij  the  thousaiul 
\cars  that  saw  the  birtli  ol  Abraham, 
ihe  hxodus  troiii  l'.j;vpt,  the  sack  ol 
Troy,  aiul  the  tall  ol  l>ahvlon. 

These  were  years  ot  traile  aiul,  on 
the  whole,  peace.  IVople  traxelei!  more 
vvitiely  than  ever  hetore,  and  ideas 
traveled  even  tarther  than  g(H)ds.  About 
1200  B.C.,  the  edges  ot  the  civilizeil 
workl  began  to  crimible.  (aimmimica 
tion  was  cut,  selt-suthciencv  became 
necessary,  and  local  wariare  grew  com 
mon.  .\t  the  eiul  ot  the  millennium,  a 
Dark   .\ge  settled   over   the   world. 

.\lr.  Hibby  captures  the  lull  sweep  ot 
this  momentous  period  in  man's  his- 
tory, and  his  bcnik  will  appeal  to  yoimg 
people  as  well  as  their  ekiers. 

Ever  since  I  reatl  The  Oregon  Trail 
during  high-school  days,  I've  wanted 
to  get  better  act]uaiiucd  with  its  author, 
Francis  Parkman.  the  Boston  boy  who 
roved  the  western  plains  with  the  Sioux 
liuiians.  My  wish  is  still  unsatisfied — 
though    I've    just    read    Howard    N. 


Doughty  s   Francis   Parhman   (  Mac- 
millan,  $UM^). 

No  doubt  I'.irkm.ui,  the  person,  is  in 
those  -100  p.iges  somewhere,  but  he 
doesn't  come  through.  Why.*'  Well,  let 
me   ijuote    Irom    page    187: 

"With  the  kinetic  verbal  movement 
we  luul  in  passages  taken  as  wholes; 
with  their  appeal  to  the  'deeper'  sen- 
sory perceptions,  the  ollactory  am!  tac- 
tile, as  well  as  the   visual    .   .    ." 

There  are  glimpses  ol  the  real  Park 
man  (  KSIMH^),!)  who,  despite  ill  health 
aiul  ailing  eyes,  became  one  ot 
.Vmerica's  greats  in  historical  writing. 
Hut  why  should  his  biographer  strain 
to  paint  him  as  the  archetype  ot  the 
Moston  Brahmin  with  a  Puritan- 
I'nitarian  rootage  which  he  obviouslv 
eschewed " 

( )ther  biases  show.  too.  One  sufTuses 
Doughty  s  account  ot  Parkman's  study 
ol  Roman  Catholicism  and  his  apolo- 
getic recording  of  Parkman's  conclu- 
sion: "The  unchecked  sway  ot  priests 
has  alwavs  been  the  most  mischievous  of 
hiunan  tyrannies;  and  even  were  they 
all  well-meaning  and  sincere,  it  would 
be  so  still. " 

The  book  was  written  on  a  grant 
from  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  no 
doubt  it  will  have  its  place  in  scholarly 
Parkmania,  but  it  falls  short  of  being 


a    triendly    ininxliu  iion    in   .m    (\ti.inr 
ilin.iry  person. 

Teresa  Casuso  is  a  serious  yoimg 
woman  who  became  Cuba's  .imbassatlor 
to  the  United  Nations  before  iletecting 
trom  the  ('astro  government,  in  Cuba 
and  Castro  (Random  House,  S'^), 
she  ilcscribes  the  rise  to  power  ol  her 
onetime   close   friend,   I'idel   C'astro. 

Tracing  the  revolution  from  its  be- 
ginnings to  the  day  ol  her  resignation, 
she  reveals  (Castro's  |K-rsonal  relation- 
ships and  her  own  disillusionment.  She 
says  the  dictator  was  a  sick  man  who 
nourished  childish  tantrums,  grandiose 
schemes,  ami  neurotic  suspicions. 

The  book  also  describes  what  the 
publisher  calls  "the  shamehil  past  rela- 
tionship between  the  United  States  and 
its  Latin  neighbors. "  Presenting  a  view- 
point seldom  seen  in  the  U.S.,  it  tells 
of  conditions  before  the  revolution,  and 
contends  that  U.S.  diplomacy  could 
have  prevented  Castro  from  einbracing 
communism. 

I  was  knee-deep  in  books  and  reviews 
tor  April  when  one  of  our  younger  staff 
members  stopped  by  my  office.  Con- 
spicuously casual,  she  asked  if  I  ever 
let  other  people  help  me  review  books. 

"Once   in   a   while,   if  someone   sees 


The  Many  Shapes  of  Crosses 


There  are  many  shapes  of  crosses 
Other  than  the  timbered  "T": 
I  have  seen  men  stitched  on  barbed  wire 
Like  a  scarecrow  effigy. 

M  en  have  wept  upon  long  tables. 
Heads  on  hands,  with  elbows  spread, 
Crucified  by  man's  injustice, 
Not  quite  living — not  quite  dead. 


Others  stand  on  high  liorizons. 
Arms  flung  out  in  wide  embrace. 
Loving  their  fellownien  while  knowing 
Some  will  drive  the  spikes  in  place. 

Wooden  crosses  kill  more  quickly 
The  body  that  is  there  impaled, 
While  others  walk  as  human  crosses 
On  which  the  heart  alone  is  nailed. 


Let  the  Crucifixion  answer 
Even  now  as  it  did  then; 
May'  we  learn  the  shape  of  justice. 
And  not  make  crosses  out  of  men. 


-Ralph  W.  Seager 


April    1962\Togcthcr 
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Because  I  get  my  Annuity  Check . 


...  he  gets  a  Bible 
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An  immediate,  lifelong,  unchanging, 
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sharing  the  Master's  mission — the  Bible 
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when  you  buy  an  American  Bible  Society 
Annuity  Agreement,  no  matter  how  small. 
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AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY 

450  Pork  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

I'lcnsesend  me  without  obligation,  your  hooklot 
•V-A2,         entitled  "A  Gift  That  Lives." 

QMr. 
n  Mrs. 

Name    D  *"»» 


Ad.li- 


City. 


Zone 


_  Stale. 


somcduDg  ilic  would  really  like  to 
read, "  I  said.  "Did  you  have  something 
in    mind.'"' 

"Well,"  she  answered,  "there  is  one, 
The  '}0s,  A  Time  to  Remember 
(Simon  and  Schuster,  S7.95).  I  saw  it 
on  your ,  shelf  the  other  day  and  it 
looked   quite  interesting." 

"What  in  the  world  would  you  know 
about  the  '30s.''"  I  asked,  startled.  "You 
didn't  even  join  the  human  race  till  the 
very  end  of  them." 

"It  was  one  of  my  special  fields  in 
college,"  she  replied  seriously. 

"Go  ahead,"  I  said. 

Here's  her  review: 

Don  Congdon  served  as  editor  and 
wrote  the  ccjmmentary.  He  has  done  an 
excellent  job  of  compiling  articles  from 
the  Thirties  that  give  an  overall  picture 
of  a  period  people  remember  with 
mixed  emotions. 

John  Steinbeck  sets  the  theme:  "Sure 
I  remember  the  Nineteen  Thirties,  the 
terrible,  troubled,  triumphant,  surging 
Thirties  .  .  ." 

The  views  of  people,  places,  and 
events  that  follow  tell  the  story  so  vivid- 
ly the  reader  wonders  if  he  is  not  read- 
ing a  newspaper  of  the  period. 

There  is  the  Lindbergh  kidnaping, 
the  Morro  Castle  fire,  the  building 
of  Boulder  Dam,  the  Dust  Bowl,  the 
Bonus  Army,  the  apple  sellers,  the  coal 
miners. 

The  New  Deal  dominates  the  era 
that  (Ia^■e  us  LaGuardia.  Dillinger,  Joe 
Louis  and  Babe  Didrikson,  to  name 
just  a  few  mentioned  in  the  book.  All 
is  seen  through  the  eyes  of  such  writers 
as  Louis  Adamic,  Eric  Sevareid,  Mal- 
colm Cowley,  Paul  Gallico,  Nathan 
Asch,  Marquis  Childs,  and  H.  L. 
Mencken,  with  a  running  commentary 
by  Mr.  Congdon. 

Covering  the  material  that  most  his- 
tory books  handle  in  such  a  dry,  fall- 
aslecp-studying  manner,  T/ie  SOs  gives 
an  interesting  and  authoritative  view 
of  one  ol  the  most  livclv  and  interesting 
decades  of  the  20th  century. 

That's  my  young  friend's  report  and 
1  think  she  has  done  a  good  job.  But, 
I,  Barnabas,  was  taken  aback  to  learn 
that  the  history  books  treat  the  period 
ol  my  youth  in  a  "dry"  manner. 

Those  were  bitter,  creative,  idealistic 
years- — frustrating,  ami  disillusioning, 
but  at  the  same  lime  lull  ot  iaith.  Dry.' 
Never!  So  for  all  of  us  who  feel  the 
'30s  are  particularly  our  own,  I  would 
like  to  thank  Don  Congdon  for  making 
them  come  alive  again  today. 

My  Indian  bookshcli  has  a  couple  ot 
welcome  additions — These  Were  the 
Sioux,  by  Mari  Sandoz  (Hastings, 
$3.50),  and  The  Stttike  Dance  of  the 
Hopi  Itidans,  by  Earle  R.  Forrest 
(Westernlore.  $5.75). 

Miss  Sandoz's  prose  sings  a  love  song 
to  the  Sioux,  known  to  her  since  her 
girlhood    in    western    Nebraska.    She 


weaves  in  a  minor  chord,  though,  for 
gone  are  many  winsome  traits  that 
marked  Sioux  personal,  family,  and 
community  relationships  years  ago. 

Mr.  Forrest's  study  is  essentially  in 
the  present  tense.  Tourists  may  still  see 
snake  dances  on  the  Hopi  Reservation 
in  Arizona.  The  book  is  embellished 
uith  photcjgraphs  he  took  some  50  years 
ago,  before  cameras  were  banned.  Why 
don't  the  ratdesnakes  bite  the  men  who 
pick  them  up  and  hold  them  in  their 
nKJuths  as  they  dance?  Forrest's  an- 
swer is  that  rattlers  strike  only  from  a 
coiled  position — and  the  Hopis  keep 
them  stretched  out.  How.'  By  waving 
a  leather  wand  over  them.  It,  presum- 
ably, suggests  an  eagle  attacker — and 
sends  Mr.  Rattler  scurrying  for  cover. 

"The  real  point  of  contact  between 
Christian  and  non-Christian  is  not  in 
the  religion  of  the  non-Christian  but  in 
his  humanity.  Christ  is  the  light  that 
lightens  every  man"  says  J.  E.  Lesslie 
Newbigin  in  A  Faith  for  This  One 
World?  (Harper.  52.75). 

The  bishop  of  the  Church  of  South 
India  is  uniquely  fitted  to  examine  the 
possibilities  of  Christianity  as  a  world 
religion.  He  has  devoted  his  life  to 
mission  service  in  non-Christian  lands 
and  now  is  director  of  the  Division  of 
World  Mission  and  Evangelism  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches. 

He  looks  frankly  at  the  problems  of 
international  Christianity  and  outlines 
a  bold   program  for  a  world   mission. 

The  first  need  is  recognition  that 
partnership  means  the  partnership  of 
all  churches  in  a  mission  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth.  Secondly,  there  must  be 
joint  action  by  churches  of  different 
nations  and  cultures  in  projects  of 
evangelization.  Thirdly,  patterns  of 
work  must  be  developed  so  that  bilateral 
relations  between  missions  and  younger 
churches  are  supplemented  and  cor- 
rected by  being  placed  in  the  wider 
context  of  a  common  planning  for  the 
whole  mission  of  the  Church  in  a  cer- 
tain area.  One  more,  indispensable, 
condition — there  must  be  some  sub- 
stantial progress  in  the  recovery  of  the 
church's  imity. 

Norton  Juster  may  have  written  a 
20th-ccntur\  .llicc-  in  M'onderland  in 
The  Phantom  Tollbooth  (Epstein  & 
Carroll,  $3.95). 

This  is  the  story  of  a  boy  named 
Milo,  "who  didn't  know  what  to  do 
with  himself."  Then  he  found  a  do-it- 
yourself  kit  containing  a  "genuine  turn- 
pike tollbooth."  Putting  it  together,  he 
ventured  through  it  into  a  land  of 
strange  adventures. 

Illustrated  by  dry-humored  Jvdes 
Feiffer,  the  story  has  a  charm  for 
rcatiers  of  all  ages,  but  particularly  for 
voimgstcrs  who  are  emerging  from 
tairlv  tales  into  the  tactual  world. 

B.VRNABAS 
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f^rowsing 


I  HAVE  often  wondered  to  what  ex- 
tent the  reader's  reaction  to  a  novel 
is  dependent  upon  the  reader's  mood. 
If  things  are  going  well,  life  looks 
fairly  bright  and  hopeful;  but  if  one 
is  in  deep  trouble.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  be  optimistic.  How  often,  I  wonder, 
is  the  mean  word  or  the  wrong  action 
due  to  a  poor  breakfast?  It  is  rather 
frightening  to  think  that  a  man's 
judgment  of  a  book  may  be  influenced 
by  his  digestion.  Our  only  hope  is 
that  our  judgment  may  rise  above  our 
mood  of  the  moment.  I  an  not  at 
all  SLire  that  mine  does,  and  I  thought 
I    ought   to    give   you    this   warning. 

CLOCK  WITHOUT  HANDS,  by  Car- 
son   McCullers    (Houghton    Mifflin,    $4). 

A  prominent  football  coach  said 
the  other  day  that  he  had  one  player 
who  would  be  the  star  on  any  other 
team  except  the  one  he  was  playing 
on.  He  was  unfortunate  in  being  over- 
shadowed by  an  even  greater  star. 
Books  sometimes  suffer  this  same 
fate,  and  this  one  will  not  receive 
its  full  due  because  I  keep  seeing  it 
in  the  light  of  To  Kill  a  Mockingbird. 
The  two  are  linked  in  my  mind  be- 
cause they  are  both  stories  of  the 
Deep  South,  and  they  face  the  prob- 
lem of  race  relations.  If  I  had  read 
this  one  first,  I  feel  sure  I  would  be 
even  more  enthusiastic  than  I  am, 
because  it  is  a  fine  book.  However, 
if  I  were  able  to  read  only  one  in 
this   field,   I   would    take    Mockingbird. 

Clock  Without  Hands  is  the  story 
of  a  small  southern  town  and  the  con- 
flict between  an  old  politician,  his 
grandson,  and  a  Negro  boy.  All  the 
characters  seem  stylized,  and  perhaps 
this  was  the  only  way  to  portray  the 
underlying  Issues  of  the  situation. 
There  is  no  obnoxious  moralizing  here, 
and  the  tragedy  speaks  for  itself.  I 
felt  about  this  book  as  I  sometimes 
feel  about  a  sermon:  it  is  not  the 
particular  word    I    needed   at   that   par- 
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ticular  time,  but  I  knew  the  preacher 
was  a  good  one.  And  somebody  in  the 
congregation  may  have  been  hearing 
the  word  he  needed  to  hear  at  that 
particular  time.  These  are  probably 
the  most  unsatisfactory  remarks  you 
have  ever  read  from  a  fellow  who  is 
supposed   to   be  reviewing  a   book. 

WEST  WITH  THE  VIKINGS,  by  Edi- 
son Marshall   (Doubleday,  $5.75). 

In  this  case  there  shall  be  no  dilly- 
dallying: I  know  exactly  what  I  think 
about  it  and  what  my  judgment  is. 
Frankly,  I  did  not  like  it  very  well, 
although  I  think  the  author  has  put 
in  fiction  form  what  has  been  too 
much  neglected,  and  it  will  be  of 
some  interest  to  nearly  every  reader. 
To  put  it  shortly,  this  is  the  story  of 
the  Vikings'  discovery  of  America 
about  five  or  six  hundred  years  before 
Columbus  arrived.  The  son  of  Eric 
the  Red  who  had  been  sent  to  Nor- 
way to  deliver  his  father's  bride  fell 
in  love  with  her,  and  under  the  cir- 
cumstances thought  it  was  better  to 
head  westward.  It  was  this  voyage 
which  brought  him  to  the  East  Coast 
of  our  continent.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  interesting  detail  about  their  way 
of  life  and  their  religion.  So  far,  so 
good. 

But  it  seemed  to  me  that  Brother 
Marshall  had  heard  that  modern 
novels  ought  to  have  sex  in  them,  so 
he  has  put  in  a  generous  amount 
where  it  was  hardly  called  for.  This 
is  the  kind  of  writing  which  I  resent, 
because  it  seems  a  deliberate  attempt 
to  pander  to  certain  tastes  when  the 
story  itself  does  not  demand  it.  But 
it  is  a  big  book  with  a  lot  of  adven- 
ture, and.  maybe  your  taste  is  dif- 
ferent from  mine.  The  author  cer- 
tainly chose  a  great  theme,  and  for 
that  I  am  thankful  and  appreciative. 
It  made  the  Viking  ships  I  saw  in 
Oslo  last  summer  even  more  symbolic 
of  courage  and  fortitude. 
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Ibgother  with  the  small  fry 

Gabriel  the  Guinea 

By  LUCILE  ROSENCRANS 


1  HERE  ONCE  was  a  guinea  fowl 
who  lived  near  a  larmyard.  He  was 
a  beautiful  black  and  white  speckled 
guinea  with  a  red  topknot  on  his  head, 
and  his  name  was  Ciabriel. 

But  none  of  the  fowls  on  the  farm 
liked  Gabriel. 

"He  is  unfriendly,"  said  the  turkey. 
"He  goes  away  to  the  meadow  and 
stays  there  all  day." 

"He  is  noisy,"  cackled  the  hen.  "He 
is  always  calling  out  in  his  shrill,  ugly 
voice." 

"He  is  a  show-of?,"  said  the  rooster, 
flapping  his  wings. 

"He  is  greedy,"  hissed  the  goose. 
"He  tries  to  gobble  up  our  breakfast." 

"He  is  a  tattletale,"  quacked  the 
duck.  "He  tattles  on  Rover  the  dog 
when   he  comes   into   the   fowl   yard." 

The  fowls  stopped  to  nod  their  heads 
in  agreement.  Suddenly  they  heard  a 
gay  call  from  the  meadow. 

"Pot-rack,  pot-rack,"  Gabriel  sang 
cheerfully. 

"Just  listen  to  him  now!"  gobbled 
the  turkey. 

"Yes,  listen  to  him  now,"  agreed  the 
hen,  the  rooster,  the  goose,  and  the 
duck. 

Just  then,  Farmer  Brown  and  his 
wife  came  into  the  fowl  yard. 

"I  will  catch  that  guinea  tonight," 
Farmer  Brown  told  his  wife.  "He  is 
no  good  for  anything.  I  will  take  him 
to  the  market  and  sell  him." 

"Yes,"  said  the  farmer's  wife.  "Take 
him  to  the  market  and  sell  him." 

"Pot-rack,  pot-rack,"  Gabriel  called 
from  the  meadow. 

The  turkey  slipped  away  to  the 
woods.  The  hen  cackled  Irom  the  hen 
house.  The  rooster  flapped  his  beautifu 
wings  and  crowed.  The  duck  quacked 
at  Rover  the  dog.  And  the  goose  gob- 
bled up  the  rest  of  the  feed  in  the  feed- 
ing pan. 

After  sunset,  Farmer  Brown  antl 
his  wife  came  to  the  fowl  yard  with 
a  bag.  They  lookctl  aroimd  the  .duck 
pen  and  the  hen  house.  They  looked 
around  the  goose  pen  and  the  turkey 
roost. 

"Where  is  that  worthless  guinea?" 
asked   the  farmer. 

"He    isn't    here."    sait 
wife.  'Jhe 
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"Pot-rack,  pot-rack,"  Gabriel  called 
from   his  perch  in   a  tall  tree. 

The  farmer  looked  up  at  the  guinea. 
"I  will  get  him  tomorrow  night,"  he 
said.  "I  will  get  him  when  he  comes 
down  out  of  that  tree." 

"Yes,"  said  the  farmer's  wife.  "You 
can  get  him  tomorrow." 

The  turkey,  the  hen,  the  rooster,  the 
duck,  and   the  goose  nodded   happily. 

At  midnight  all  the  animals  in  the 
barnyard  were  sleeping. 

Suddenly,  from  the  top  of  the  tree 
came  the  voice  of  Gabriel  the  guinea. 
"Pot-rack,  pot-rack,  pot-rack,  pot-rack!" 
he  called  loudly  over  and  over. 

All  the  fowls  were  too  surprised  to 
move.  Then  the  big  yard  light  flashed 
on  and  the  barnyard  became  as  light  as 
day. 

Farmer  Brown  came  running  out  in 
his  pajamas.  "Look  at  that  big  fox," 
he  shouted.  "He  was  coming  here  to 
eat  my  fowls!" 

The  farmer's  wife  followed,  rubbing 
the  sleep  out  of  her  eyes.  "How  did  you 
happen  to  wake  up.''"  she  asked. 

"That^ — that  guinea  awakened  me," 
said  Farmer  Brown,  looking  foolish. 
By  this  time  the  turkey  was  gobbling, 
the  hen  cackling,  the  rooster  flapping 
his  wings,  the  duck  quacking,  and  the 
goose  hissing. 

"Keep  quiet!"  Farmer  Brown  called. 
"Gabriel  saved  your  lives." 

"Gabriel  is  a  good  old  guinea,"  the 
farmer's  wife  said.  "Let's   keep  him." 


"I  will  never  take  that  guinea  to 
market,"   declared   Farmer   Brown. 

"No,"  said  his  wife.  "We  need 
Gabriel." 

After  the  e.\citement  was  over,  the 
turkey   called   to    the   others. 

"I  am  the  unfriendly  fowl  instead 
of  Gabriel,"  he  said.  "I  go  away  and 
stay  all  day." 

The  hen  said,  "I  am  the  noisy  one 
who  is  always  calling  out  in  a  shrill, 
ugly  voice.  And  all  the  time  I  thought 
it  was  Gabriel." 

The  rooster  blinked  his  eyes  and  said, 
"I  am  the  shovv-ofi  instead  of  Gabriel. 
I  am  always  showing  off  my  fine 
feathers  and  crowing  about  nothing." 

The  duck  smothered  a  quack  and 
said,  "I  know  now  that  I  am  the  tattle- 
tale  instead  of  Gabriel.  He  tattles  only 
when  something  is  really  wrong." 

The  goose  gulped  and  said,  "I — I  am 
the  greedy  one  instead  of  Gabriel.  I  am 
the  one  who  tries  to  gobble  up  every- 
one's  breakfast." 

"Well,  I  am  thankful  that  the  farmer 
is  going  to  keep  him, "  said  the  turkey. 

"And  I! "  said  each  of  the  others. 

Soon  everything  was  quiet  and  all 
the  fowls  were  sleeping  again.  .\11 
except  Gabriel,  that  is.  From  high  in  a 
tree  he  kept  watch  to  see  how  he  could 
help  his  friends. 

He  was  a  beautiful  black  and  white 
speckled  guinea  with  a  gay,  red  top- 
knot on  his  head,  and  his  name  was 
Gabriel.  He  was  a  friend  to  all. 


/  Where  isfhaf  \ 
*.  WoKfhle^s  ; 
\    quinea^    /' 


eastep  fun 


COTTON  halls,  the  kind  sold  in  drugstores,  are 
un  to  use  at  Easter  time.  Ask  Mom  if  she 
happens  to  have  any  on  hand — if  so,  maybe 
she'll  let  you  use  a  few  to  make  some  fluffy 
little  Easter  animals.  Some  cotton  balls  come 
in  pretty  pastel  colors,  and  they  are  especially 
nice  to  use. 

You  can  make  bunnies  or  chicks  by  gluing 
two  balls  together  and  then  pasting  on  eyes 
cut  out  of  colored  paper  or  felt.  Give  the  bunny 


a  pair  of  bright  ears,  a  nose,  and  a  small  round 
tail.  The  chick  will  need  a  beak  and  some  wings 
and  maybe  a  tiny  comb.  Use  the  animals  as 
table  decorations,  or  glue  thein  on  a  small  piece 
of  paper  and  make  place  cards  out  of  them. 
They're  cute  and  tiny  and  sure  to  be  a  hit  with 
everyone  who  sees  them. 

Another  way  to  have  fun  with  cotton  balls 
is  to  paste  them  on  pieces  of  paper  folded  like 
greeting  cards.  Use  each  cotton  ball  as  the  body 
of  an  animal — a  rabbit,  duck,  kitten,  almost 
anything  you  like.  Then,  with  your  crayons, 
draw  the  legs,  neck,  and  head  onto  each  cotton 
ball.  Next,  write  an  Easter  greeting  on  each 
card  and  send  them  to  someone  special — maybe 
Grandma  or  Grandpa  or  your  teacher. 


Rain6Rop 

playmates 


The  ramdrop  playmates  are   outside, 
Dancing  on  my  windowsill. 
They  drip  and  drop  and  slip  and  slide, 
And  never  can  he  still. 

They  patter  on  the  garden  path. 
Then  somersault  on  flowers. 
And  folks  all  nod  their  heads  and  say, 
"We're  having  April  showers!" 

— LiLLiE  D.  Chaffin 
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Austr  cilia  H 

CHURCH- 


INATHEATER 


Teen-age  Cabaret  starts  with  young 

people  where  their  interests  are.  Popular 

music,  roc\  'n    roll,  and  floor  shows  are  featured, 

but  a  Christian  message  always  follows.  Hundreds  are 

here,  but  scores  of  others  were  turned  aivay. 


"I  SUPPOSE  I  am  hopelessly  biased,  but  I  believe  the 
Central  Methodist  Mission  of  Sydney,  Australia,  is  per- 
haps the  world's  largest  single  unit  of  Christian  activity 
stemming  out  of  a  worshiping  congregation." 

That's  dinl{U7n,  to  use  an  Australian  word.  It  means 
that's  true,  at  least  until  someone  can  prove  otherwise, 
and  the  Rev.  Alan  Walker  has  good  reason  to  be  "hope- 
lessly biased."  He  is  superintendent  of  the  mission  and 
is  an  evangelist,  minister,  and  author  who  is  just  about 
as  well-known  in  America  and  throughout  world  Meth- 
odism as  he  is  in  his  native  Australia. 

The  Sydney  picture  was  not  so  bright  back  in  1884. 
Years  before  the  problem  came  to  plague  many  U.S. 
churches,  Sydney's  central  church  of  Methodism  (known 
then  as  Old  York  Street  Church)  was  an  empty  ghost  in 
a  blighted  urban  area. 

"Is  Methodism  bankrupt?"  asked  a  speaker  at  the  New 
South  Wales  Conference  of  1884.  "Have  we  no  men — 
no  evangelists,  missioners — one  of  whom  can  be  put 
in  charge.'*" 

Indeed,  the  conference  was  asking  for  something  of  a 
miracle  when  they  called  on  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Taylor  to 
bring  the  derelict  church  back  to  life.  Even  the  president 
of  the  conference  gave  his  feelings  away  when  he  said 
from  the  chair:  "Taylor,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart 
I  sympathize  with  you." 

The  job  would  take  time,  all  agreed,  yet  only  a  year 
later  it  \\'as  possible  for  the  first  time  to  use  the  word 
"amazing"  in  connection  with  Australia's  Central  Meth- 
odist Mission  in  Sydney.  The  problem  no  longer  was: 
"What  can  be  done  to  brinu  the  old  church  back  to  life.'" 
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Methodism,  Down  Under  style,  ran  be  fun — not  only  for  the  as  yet  unchurched 

rotf(  '«'  rollers  of  Teen-age  Cabaret.  On  a  party  night,  three  Fwangelists  Institute 

students  are  victims  of  three  attractive  "barbers"  from  the  youth  group. 


It  was:  "What  can  be  clone  to  provide  premises  to  ac- 
commodate the  crowds  now  thronging  Old  York  Street?" 

Down  went  the  old  church,  to  be  replaced  by  Cen- 
tenary Hall  with  a  seating  capacity  of  1,750.  But  within 
a  few  years  there  was  need  for  still  bigger  quarters,  this 
time  in  a  more  centrally  located  area.  The  ideal  building 
and  location  was  the  Lyceum,  a  downtown  theater,  and 
neighboring  properties  which  were  purchased  and  given 
to   the  church   by   Ebenezer  Vickery,  a   philanthropist. 

To  this  day,  Sydney  Methodists  worship  in  the  theater, 
not  in  a  church — and  if  that  were  all  the  story,  it  could 
end  here.  But  today,  Sydney's  church-in-a-theater  (leased 
for  the  showing  of  Methodist-approved  films  during  the 
week)  is  carrying  its  active  Christian  concern  and  wit- 
ness into  virtually  every  area  of  life  in  Australia's  largest 
city  (population  about  2  million).  The  church  that 
couldn't  support  itself  in  1(S84  has  expanded  into  13 
homes  and  institutions  throughout  the  area.  Included 
are  four  old  people's  homes,  a  hospital  for  the  chronically 
ill.  Australia's  only  Christian  psychiatric  hospital,  two 
children's  homes,  a  night  refuge  for  homeless  men,  a 
women's  residential,  a  students'  hostel,  a  foot  clinic.  In 
addition,  there  is  an  institute  in  which  men  are  trained 
for  the  candidate's  examinations  for  the  Methodist  min- 
istry. (In  Australia,  high  standards  of  secular  and  theo- 
logical education  are  required  before  a  minister-to-be 
can  gain  entrance  into  a  school  of  theologv.) 


Methooist  Outback  t  Youth 
Mission 


"Outbael("  is  Australian  for  the  hinterlands 


Perhaps  the  most  daringly  difTerenl  and  eflective  in- 
novation in  youth  evangelism,  however,  is  Sydney's 
Teen-age  Cabaret  sponsored  by  the  Central  Methodist 
Mission  in  its  recently  built  Fellowship  House.  The 
idea  was  a  success,  almost  from  the  very  first;  and  those 
who  came  to  scoff,  or  view  with  righteous  indignation, 
have  long  since  changed  their  uune.  More  than  22,000 
young  people  attend  the  weekly  sessions  each  year.  And 
to  say  the  place  jumps  when  the  youngsters  gather  is 
putting  it  mildly. 

"We  have  a  positive  purpose,"  says  the  Rev.  T.  D. 
Noffs,  an  associate  of  Dr.  Walker's  in  the  mission- 
evangelist    program.    "We    take    the    methods    and    the 
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r/i'O    CMM-sponsored   itistitutions   care    for    orpluin.'..    ilcscrted    children,    and    /{ids    from    brol^en    homes. 


(,7iaiTf]  in  d  Theater 


( Continued  1 


familiar  features  (for  example,  the  teen-age  stars  and 
bands)  of  today's  voung  people  and  make  them  the 
vehicle  by  which  we  present  the  greatest  message  in  the 
world. 

"I  am  sure  this  is  what  Jesus  did  when  he  spoke  to 
his  disciples  in  parables.  It  is  most  certainly  what  John 
Wesley  did  when  he  spoke  in  the  outdoors  to  people 
who  had  long  since  ceased  attending  church.  It  is  most 
certainly  what  William  Booth  did  when  he  took  his 
Salvation  .\rmv  into  the  slums  of  England." 

Sponsors  of  the  cabaret  point  out  that  manv  media  are 
ill  competition  for  the  attention  of  vouth  in  Australia. 
\\  here  1  out  of  3  is  16  or  under  and  the  vouth  population 
is  said  to  be  the  fastest  growing  in  tlic  world.  "In  terms 
of  numbers  alone,  voung  people  arc  major  consumers," 


He  may  be  a  homeless  man,  a  prospector,  a 
refugee  from  sl^id  roir,  or  a  far  traveler.  But  life  has 
not  passed  him  b\>,  for  he  is  one  of  650  people  who 
find  shelter  under  a  CMM  roof  every  night. 
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Mr.  Nolls  s.iys.  "In  icrnis  (»1  luimlKis  .iliuu-.  i1k\  iK  in.iiul 
r.ulio  .iiul    TV  [M(iL;r.iiiis  to  suit  their  l.i.stc." 

"I  he  C^hristiaii  (.hiircli  staiuls  coiukiniu'd  lor  its  l.iiliirc 
to  reach  modern  Nouth.  The  C^luireh  iniisi  siari  w  liere 
these  yoiiii^  people  are,  as  in  their  nuisie  interests,  il 
ihev  are  to  he  carried  where  the  ('luircii  wants  them 
to  he,"  is  the  w.iy   Mr.   Walker  e\|)ressed   it. 

It  ijocs  without  saxinj;  that  C'MM's  every  activity  is 
close  to  the  heart  ol  Alan  Walker,  who  i;rew  up  as  a 
minister's  son  in  the  slinn  areas  where  so  much  ol  the 
work  is  concentratetl.  With  char.icteristic  zeal,  he  has 
atiopted  open-air  preaching  as  well  as  the  radio  and 
television  to  aid  his  evangelistic  elTorts.  His  television 
program,  /  ChiiUcn'^c  the  Minister!  |  see  Octoher,  1%0, 
page  .•'4 1  is  the  most  popular  religious  program  in 
.\ustrali.i. 

The  program  costs  aroiuid  $700,000  a  year  and  rcciuires 
a  lull-time  stalT  of  2.-)0  people.  Some  government  aid  is 
received.  But  CMM's  slogan  is  the  same  as  that  selected 
long  ago  when  a  preacher  named  Taylor  was  commis- 
sioned to  hring  a  dying  church  back  to  life.  In  Sydney, 
Mr.  Walker  and  Central  Methodist  Mission  are  still 
giving  "A  Livino  Christ  to  a  Dviuii  World." 


Loo/^  closely:  Smiles  oj  happiness  come  seldom 

to  the  old  and  very  ill,  but  such  events  are  commonplace 

at  CMM's  Lottie  Stewart  Terminal  Hospital. 


Ministers-to-be  at  Communion:  The  Evangelists  Institute  will  train  them  to  high  standards 
before  they  tal{e  seminary  entrance  examinations.  Alan   Walf{er  (nearest)  and  T.  D.  Noffs  administer  the  Sacrament. 
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Head  in  the  clouds?  That  describes  the  Perry  mans,  because  .  .  . 

uobby  Aui-!/  j_  iioy  ro  Si 
Model  Airplane 

Family! 


A 


YOUNG  aeronautical  engineer, 
his  morale-boosting  wife,  and  their 
two  technically  minded  boys — put 
them  all  together  and  you  have  the 
nation's  foremost  model-airplane 
family! 

They  are  George  Ferryman,  a  37- 
year-old  Lockheed  Aircraft  designer 
who  captained  U.S.  model-airplane 
teams  to  three  world  championships 
in  Europe  and  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, his  pretty  wife,  Tina,  and  their 
sons,  Steve  and  Greg. 

The  Ferryman  men  are  found  hud- 
dled over  work  benches  in  a  small 
room  of  their  Smyrna,  Ga.,  home 
during  the  frosty  winter  months — 
designing  and  building  the  sleek 
model  aircraft  that  have  won  them  a 
houseful  of  trophies  in  stifTest  com- 
petition. Tina  is  usually  seen  urging 
them  on  with  endless  servings  of 
milk  and  sandwiches. 


George's  earliest  flights  were  solo 
ventures — starting  in  1939  when  he 
took  second  prize  in  his  first  contest. 
Since  then  he  has  won  around  125 
trophies.  He  captained  the  U.S.  teams 
in  Finland  in  1951,  Yugoslavia  in 
1953,  and  Denmark  in  1954;  and  has 
groomed  a  couple  of  budding  Ferry- 
man successors  who  already  have  ac- 
counted for  some  65  trophies. 

Steve,  13,  won  the  junior  national 
title  for  unlimited  rubber-powered 
free  flight  last  July  at  the  National 
Model  Airplane  championships  in 
Philadelphia  (his  record-breaking 
flight  lasted  11  minutes,  25  seconds). 
Greg,  11,  beat  all  competition  up  to 
age  16  to  walk  off  with  the  Wake- 
field rubber-powered  championship, 
a  specialized  event  with  specific 
weight  restrictions.  Greg's  flight  also 
set  a  record:  9  minutes,  59  seconds. 

Tina  is  content  with  her  role  as 


rooter  on  the  sidelines.  She  did  build 
one  plane — a  good  one — and  entered 
it  in  a  local  meet  at  a  real  airport. 
But  before  it  ever  got  off  the  ground 
a  small  passenger  plane  landed  right 
on  top  of  it!  Tina  never  built  another. 

Building  during  the  winter,  flving 
during  the  warm  seasons,  and  work- 
ing as  a  design  engineer  on  the  intri- 
cate problems  of  real  space-age  air- 
craft make  George  Ferryman  a  busy 
man.  Yet,  members  at  Smyrna's  Till- 
man Methodist  Church  just  don't 
come  any  more  active  than  George. 
He  is  a  church  trustee,  a  steward, 
past  president  of  Tillman  men's  club, 
and  has  been  a  church-schcx)!  teacher 
and  youth  superintendent  of  the 
church  school.  In  addition,  Tina  is 
active  in  the  Woman's  Societv  of 
Christian   Service. 

George  says  his  father's  influence 
has     inclined     him     toward     active 


A  typical  evening  at  home:  The 
three  male  Perrymans  hard  at  u'orl{ 
in  their  modcl-biiilding  tvorl^shop. 


Greg  and  his  dad  reminisce  over  some  of  their  trophies. 

The  hundreds  the  family  members  have  tvon  mal{e  space  a  major  problem 

for  Mrs.  Ferryman.  But  she  always  finds  room  for  one  more. 


Cicuigc  ii/iil  his  Sijii.-,  Suic.  l>.  {Icjt)  unci  Cicg,  11,  can  hardly  wait 

for  spring  icecither.  They  greet  the  first  warm  day  by  putting  the  airworthy  models 

they  designed  and  built  during  the  ivinter  through  a  shal^edown  flight. 


cluirch  life,  and  he  enjoys  it.  The 
father  is  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Ferryman, 
a  Methodist  minister  for  44  years  be- 
fore retiring  in  195S  as  a  full-time 
pastor.  He  is  currently  associate 
pastor  of  the  North  Decatur  Meth- 
odist Church. 

"There  is  no  doubt  my  father's 
faith  and  the  example  he  set  for  me 
have  been  the  big  forces  in  my  life." 
George  says.  "And  they  have  carried 
over  to  my  own  family." 

Even  so,  how  does  he  manage  to 
combine  the  enthusiasm  of  a  top 
model-airplane  hobbyist  with  the  de- 
mands of  a  brain-tugging  engineer- 
ing job  and  a  fast-paced  church  life? 
George  says  one  thing  seems  to  lead 
to  another,  and  "it  all  sort  of  comes 
naturally."  Besides,  aircraft  of  all 
sorts  fascinate  him. 

A  former  Emory  University  stu- 
dent, he  is  now  working  on  produc- 
tion-readying plans  for  the  new 
C-141,  a  giant  jet-powered  transport 
plane.  He  has  done  work  on  wind- 
tunnel  models,  and  recently  became 
involved  in  the  revolutionary  new 
field  of  short  takeoff  and  landing 
for  military  aircraft.  But  after  a 
tough  session  at  the  Lockheed  ofTice, 
in  nearby  Marietta,  he  heads  home 
to   unwind   by   designing,   building, 


testing     his     own      model      planes. 

"It's  funny,"  he  exfilains,  "but  I 
sometimes  get  ideas  from  my  model 
planes  that  I  think  might  be  valuable 
in  my  real  work,  and  even  vice 
versa." 

George  becomes  enthusiastic  when 
he  talks  about  model  aircraft. 

Most  people  know  there  are  four 
basic  kinds  of  model  planes — gliders, 
which  are  flown  without  power;  U- 
control,  which  are  gas-powered  and 
flown  in  a  circle  by  means  of  two 
parallel  wires  fastened  between  a 
control  handle  and  one  wing  tip;  the 
free  flight,  powered  by  a  twisted, 
king-size  rubber  band  or  a  gas  engine, 
but  without  external  control;  and 
radio-controlled  craft,  "piloted"  by  a 
radio  receiver  in  the  plane  which 
translates  command  impulses  from 
a  ground  transmitter. 

"Mv  specialty  is  free  flight,"  George 
savs.  "The  boys  seem  to  like  it  best, 
too." 

One  advantage  of  free-flight  models 
is  that  they're  much  cheaper  to  build 
than  those  with  controls.  Some  well- 
heeled  designers  put  up  to  800  hours 
of  work  and  $450  worth  of  materials 
into  radio-controlled  models.  A  well- 
constructed  free-flight  plane  may 
cost  only  a  few  dollars. 


George  can  reel  o(T  anecdotes  about 
his  model-plane  field  experiences 
that  make  neighbors,  friends,  and 
strangers  laugh,  blink  in  astonish- 
ment, or  even  feel  a  little  sad. 

Belonging  to  the  laugh  category 
was  the  time  he  climbed  over  two 
barbed  wire  fences  while  chasing  his 
plane  in  a  south  Georgia  meet.  Un- 
wittingly, he  wound  up  in  the  county 
prison  stockade! 

"I  just  didn't  want  to  lose  that 
plane,"  George  explained.  "It  was  a 
good  one,  but  it  got  caught  in  a 
thermal  (upward  warm-air  current) 
and  was  flying  at  about  1,000  feet;  .so 
I  took  after  it  on  foot.  I  tried  to  keep 
it  in  sight  while  running,  and  when 
I  came  to  the  fences,  I  couldn't  think 
of  anything  but  to  keep  going." 

He  said  he  wf)ndered  where  he 
was,  however,  when  a  "man  in 
the  distance"  shouted  at  him  and 
"seemed  to  be  waving  a  shotgun." 
But  George  successfully  retrieved  his 
plane,  and  an  incredulous  friend  later 
told  him  what  he  had  do.ne. 

Astonishing  was  the  day  the  10- 
year  Lockheed  veteran  launched  one 
of  his  free-flighters  and  watched  it 
climb  upward  and  away.  Carried  by 
a  strong  wind,  the  little  plane  soared 
23  miles — George's  longest  flight,  and 
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SALT  &  PEPPERS:  Mrs.  Louis  Sheets,  617  N. 
10th  St.,  East  St.  Louis,  III.;  Crystal  Hampson, 
W.  4th  St.,  Salisburg,  Mo.;  Sherrykay  DeWold, 
R.  1,  Danville,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Eloisc  Kimpel,  1233  S. 
97th  St.,  West  Allis  14,  Wis.  (states,  cities,  and 
sports). 

SHELLS:  Bernic  Byron  Wyatt,  R.  1,  Tishomingo, 
Oklo. 

SLIPPERS:  Mrs.  Earl  J.  Perry,  127  Fleming  Ave., 
Council    Bluffs,    Iowa    (collecting). 

SPOONS:  Mrs.  Rondolph  M.  Weaver,  Dean  Rd., 
Box   168,  Hudson   Falls,  N.Y. 

STAMPS:  Bajrang  Lai  Bajaj,  c/o  Surojmal 
Shivprasad,  Dhanmandi,  Nogaur  (Raj.)  Indio; 
Mrs.  Mortha  Cornuc,  Winnett,  Mont.;  Mrs.  J.  E. 
Kessinger,  1314  Tulsa,  Wichito,  Kans.;  Steven 
Cook,  RR  2,  Milford,  Iowa;  Tording  Sitrimorang, 
Djalan  Gresik  12,  Djakarto  17,  Indonesia;  Carolyn 
A.  Poden,  2630  12th  Ave.,  Greeley,  Colo.;  Miss 
Kathy  Tillmon,  Stor  Route  2,  Homer,  Alaska; 
Kwang  Tai  Yeu  (12  Tong  7  Ban),  77  Sin  Chang 
Dong,  Yong  Son  Ku,  Seoul,  Korea;  Paul  Albert, 
RD  1,  Dillsburg,  Pa.;  Fred  Chubb,  RD  1,  Dillsburg, 
Pa.;  Denis  Kitchen,  9936  Saratoga,  Caledonia, 
Wis.;  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Bloch,  25641  18th  Ave.,  S., 
Kent,  Wash.;  Ayotunde  Adebayo  Okeowo,  35 
Tokunboh  St.,  Lagos,  Nigeria;  Mrs.  Albert  Brad- 
ford, R.  1,  Box  79A,  Centuria,  Wis.;  Rev.  William 
A.  Adams,  2719  Parkview  Ave.,  Knoxville  14, 
Tenn.  (U.S.);  Marshall  Roth,  241  Kenmore  Ave., 
Syracuse  5,  N.Y.  (U.S.);  Charles  A.  Kleinwachter, 
3361  -Cosmos  Ave.,  Sacramento  25,  Calif.  (U.S.  & 
foreign). 

TIN/1EPIECES:  Marvin  J.  Riha,  2652  Cass,  Dear- 
born, Mich. 

VIEW  CARDS:  Ayotunde  Adebayo  Okeowo,  35 
Tokunboh    St.,    Lagos,    Nigeria. 

WOODWORKING:  Elwin  Henry,  RR  2,  Shelbyville, 
III. 

WRITING:  Dick  Wilhelm,  208  Edwin  Ave.,  Glen- 
dale  22,  Mo.  (ideas  for  cartoons);  Lucille  Jones, 
R.   2,    Box   6,   Polo,   Mo.   (letters). 

GENEALOGY:  Mrs.  William  Johnson,  228  Western 
Ave.,  Allegan,  Mich.  (Bemis,  Gimmer,  Billman, 
Cutshaw,  Johnson,  Doty);  Mrs.  W.  W.  Reed, 
Filer,  Idaho  (Elam,  Neighbors,  Hinkle,  Aulsbury, 
Allsberry);  Mrs.  Irene  M.  Bloom,  Filer,  Idaho 
(Standish,  Davenport,  Edgcrton,  Harland,  Cotton); 
Glenn  L.  Hook,  R.  1,  Georgetown,  Ohio  (Hook, 
Hart,  Cochran,  Cox);  Mrs.  Mildred  Talbert  Pctitt, 
127  Andrew,  Jerseyville,  III.  (Drake,  Talbert,  Tol- 
bert,  Tolbart,  Talbott,  Talbot,  Petitt,  Pcttit); 
Mrs.  CIctus  Kyle,  507  W.  Washington  St.,  Bluffton, 
Ind.  (Kyle,  Kile,  Kyler,  Kilcy,  Gillilond,  Gillion); 
Mrs.  Maxine  M.  Fullcrton,  Box  116,  Helena,  Oklo. 
(Cowgill,  Croslcy,  Darby,  Fullcrton,  Fussell,  Hager- 
man,    Prock,    Wortmcn). 

Mrs.  Harold  Dennett,  Box  231,  Paico,  Kans. 
(Dennett,  Tennyson,  Dirlam,  Day,  Greene,  Hones, 
Comfort,  Gibson,  Patterson,  Bowser,  Brough, 
McKec,  Pearson,  Dickenson);  Mrs.  Don  Conner, 
Grainola,  Okla.  (Carr,  Case,  Aldermon,  Jackson, 
Lake);  Mrs.  Christine  Norton,  1556  Delaware 
Ave.,  Buffalo  9,  N.Y.  (Goul,  Lawson,  Thompson, 
Van  Meter,  Stcinberger,  Lemon,  Happersett,  Hyatt, 
Norton);  Mrs.  Dole  W.  Hursh,  2604  Grand- 
view  Blvd.,  Kansas  City  2,  Kons.  (Jarvis,  Fletcher, 
Harsch,  Hursh,  Wilson,  Mcnctce,  Yoncy);  Mrs. 
Earl  Farver,  R.  3,  Nevada  Mills,  Angolo,  Ind. 
(Blain  [e|,  Shctler,  Cook  |c|.  Foils,  Slotcr); 
Mrs.  Chas.  Lawrence,  Box  131,  Oneill,  Nebr. 
(Rork);  Morion  E.  CIcarwafers,  386  22nd  St., 
Marion,  Iowa  (TuttIc,  Kenyon,  Lyttic,  Andrews, 
Burrows,  Wilde,  Cleorwoters,  Crotts);  Mrs.  S.  M. 
Coldcron,  3405  McAshan  St.,  Houston  3,  Tex. 
(Ditmore,  Tillcry,  Wascolo,  Fronklin,  Crcnshow, 
Bunklcy). 

Mrs.  Arthur  Short,  R.  1,  Box  763,  Marquette, 
Mich.  (Short,  Eymcr,  Howell,  Schultz,  Wilson, 
Souers,  Mills,  Trcnary,  Davis,  Kiser);  Mrs.  Harry 
Clark,  R.  1,  Maywood,  Mo.  (Lake,  Kellogg,  Rug- 
glcs,    Dunn,    Alexander,    Irving,    Irvin,    Doak,    Dote 


or  Doty,  Williamson,  Brewster);  Mrs.  William 
Moffot,  15259  Manzanita  St.,  Hesperia,  Calif. 
(Borden,  Cottrell,  Elmore,  Hill,  Steel,  Haynes, 
Knight,  Moffitt,  Murphy);  Mrs.  Lyndall  Watson, 
1417  Clay  St.,  Ashland,  Nebr.  (Mansfield,  Klebes, 
Forbes,  Lewis,  James,  Welden,  Cousens,  Cousins, 
Couzins,  Watson,  Pound,  Kester,  Mellott,  Long- 
mier,     Egbert,     Gardner). 

Mrs.  Leota  Clatfelter,  503  Spruce  St.,  Marshall, 
III.  (Millhouse,  Miller,  Murphy,  Snyder);  Mrs. 
Floyd  A.  Gore,  608  S.  Ash,  Centralia,  Mo. 
(Davis  Eike,  Gore,  McDannold,  Osborn,  Randall, 
Swearingen,  Van  Sweringen);  Mrs.  J.  G.  Petrovsky, 
810  Kirkpatrick  Ave.,  North  Broddock,  Pa.  (Roby, 
Little,  Cummins,  Kelly);  Mrs.  John  S.  Stewart, 
824  S.  Walnut  St.,  Foirmount,  Ind.  (Current, 
Freyling,  Holdcraft,  Stewart);  Mrs.  W.  R.  Ketter- 
man,  3610  47th  Terrace,  No.,  Kansas  City  17, 
Mo.  (Beck,  Bushnell,  Fitz-Randolph,  Randolph, 
Ketterman,  Winans);  Elwin  Henry,  RR  2,  Shelby- 
ville, III.  (Henry,  Foster);  Mrs.  Lucile  Louret 
Dekker,  Hingham,  Wis.  (Louret,  Lourett,  Lourette, 
Louret,  De  Lyser);  Allen  T.  Donnel,  Box  272,  West 
Point,  Va.  (Donnell,  Pitt,  Helm,  Parrott,  Walker, 
Calicoat,    Latham). 

John  8,  Perkins,  27  N.  13th  St.,  Niles,  Mich. 
(Bannister,  Bernardin,  Bleasby,  Kohl,  Brahaney, 
Cahill,  Call,  Cosey,  Chord,  Cooper,  Lomson, 
Moitland,  Newman,  Ogier,  Perkins,  Pulsifer, 
Snow,  Spiller,  Nelson);  Mrs.  Lynn  0.  Knowlton, 
3357  Broodway,  Indianopolis  5,  Ind.  (Vliet, 
Buzzard,  Wilgus);  Harold  E.  Bullis,  7237  N.  25th 
Lone,  Phoenix  21,  Ariz.  (Bullis,  Clough);  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Wade  Noyes,  468  Riverside  Dr.,  New 
York  27,  N.Y.  (Norton,  Ingell,  Winsor,  Rowland, 
Bridge,  Joy,  Wade);  Mrs.  Coy  Forrell,  405  Hud- 
son, Garden  City,  Kons.  (Bryan,  Ellis,  Watson, 
Forrell). 

Charles  E.  Mogee,  213  Market  St.,  Newport, 
Pa.  (Mogee,  Klingler,  Finefrock,  Charters,  Tib- 
bens,  Winter);  Mrs.  Diane  Huffman,  1018  Holli- 
mont  Rd.,  Baltimore  28,  Md.  (Boch,  Endean, 
Evans,  Hortmon,  Haslup,  Hoyslup,  Hepfler,  Hepler, 
Heterick,  Hopfler,  Huffmon,  Lilly,  Moddox, 
Mophis,  Miley,  Neff,  Orvick,  Pence,  Pentz,  Phil- 
lips, Priester,  Rogers,  Williams,  Wiseman,  Wis- 
man);  Mrs.  Jim  L.  Heldenbrond,  2209  Forest 
Drive,  N.E.,  Minneapolis  21,  Minn.  (Heldenbrond, 
Currier,  Hutton,  Stalcup,  Westgate,  Parsons, 
Shepordson,  Coe);  Mrs.  L.  H.  Alexander,  Gen. 
Del.,  Tahoe  Valley,  Calif.  (Gwin,  Ash,  Gold- 
smith, Beeler,  Otis,  Straw,  Gortrell,  Alexander, 
Portlow,    Rounds,    Burkerd,    Grey,    Pulmer). 

Mrs.  Richard  Carter,  Monroe,  N.H.  (Carter, 
Huntoon,  Porker,  Sawyer,  Bort,  Doty,  Shepherd,' 
Judevine,  Bailey,  Walker,  Rowden,  Nugent,  Blood, 
Hunt,  Hubbard,  Morse,  McKee,  Porcher);  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wolloce  T.  Many,  41  Woodrow  St.,  West 
Hartford  7,  Conn.  (Many,  Manny,  Manney,  Money, 
Monec,  Moni,  Mone,  Manna,  de  Mogni,  de 
Magny);  Mrs.  Bryan  W.  Redington,  772  Spruce 
Ave.,  Pacific  Grove,  Calif.  (Redington,  Winter, 
Norton,    Trumbull,    Sleaster,    SIcchter,     Bodell). 

PEN  PALS  (open  to  age  18):  Judy  Simpson  (15), 
RR  1,  Box  85,  Moynord,  Iowa;  Kathy  Tillman  (15), 
Star  Route  B,  Homer,  Alasko;  Carolyn  A.  Poden 
(11),  2630  12th  Ave.,  Greeley,  Colo.;  Gencsuc 
Seoy  (11),  RFD  1,  Box  13,  Trenton,  Ky.;  Linda 
Patterson  (13),  RR  2,  Sovonnah,  Mo.;  Mary  E. 
Hughes  (13),  8008  S.  114th  St.,  Seattle  88,  Wash.; 
Joy  Johns  (12),  RFD  2,  Box  83,  Montfort,  Wis.; 
Beth  Jocobscn  (13),  Mounted  Route,  Auroro,  Ind.; 
Ellen  Viegelmann  (16),  16  Morgan  Dr  ,  High- 
land Park,  N.J.;  Shyrle  Darby  (13),  918  Coli- 
tornia  Ave.,  West  Covino,  Colif.;  Suson  (15)  and 
Polly  (9)  Sibiloky,  908  Fremont  St.,  Algomo,  Wis.; 
Bob  Adams  (15),  RFD  2,  Box  153,  Springfield, 
Vt.;  Tom  and  Roger  Richordson  (12)  (twins), 
1406  Alomcdo  Padre  Scrro  St.,  Santa  Borbaro, 
Calif.;  Carole  A.  Dorr  (16),  210  S  College 
Dr.,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio;  Connie  Uh  (13),  326 
Moore   St.,    Dorby,    Po. 

Judy  Dillon  (18),  251  Wilson  St.,  Borbours- 
villc,  W.Vo.;  Chuck  (12)  and  Susan  (8)  Blossom, 
1385  Foirhavcn  Blvd.,  Elm  Grove,  Wis.;  Korcn 
Willmon  (12),  Box  55,  Molcom,  Nebr.;  Lillion 
A.  Peckens  (15),  RR  2,  Granada,  Minn.;  Carol 
A.  Brown  (14),  5316  N.  Spruce,  Kansas  City  19, 
Mo.;     Judy     Doce     (12),     Box    368,     Beaver,    Oklo. 


one  of  the  longest  known  anywhere. 
That  was  a  joyous  occasion  for  the 
flying  Perrymans. 

Such  e.xperiences,  which  provide  a 
soHd  thrill  of  achievement,  are  the 
model   builder's  chief   reward. 

There  was  no  joy,  however,  the 
day  Steve  lost  one  of  his  pet  ships. 
It  was  at  the  1959  Heart  of  Dixie 
championships  in  Montgomery,  Ala., 
that  Steve  launched  his  light-as-a- 
feather  craft,  watched  it  level  off — 
and  then  fly  right  into  a  surging 
thermal. 

Even  the  "de-thermalizer,"  a  piece 
of  chemically  treated  cord  which 
burns  at  a  set  rate  so  as  to  burn  the 
rubber  band  in  two  at  a  prescribed 
time  and  cause  a  descent,  didn't  save 
the  ship  as  it  ascended  at  about  1,000 
feet  a  minute.  The  gadget  worked 
all  right,  and  should  have  made  the 
plane  come  straight  down — like  a 
parachute — but  the  thermal  was  so 
strong  it  continued  to  carry  the  model 
away. 

"The  last  we  saw  of  it,"  Steve  la- 
mented, "it  was  flying  at  about  4.000 
feet — a  flock  of  curious  buzzards 
around  it — and  headed  straight  for 
the  Alabama  swamps,  and  the  alliga- 
tors." 

Both  Steve  and  Greg  have  lost 
several  planes  apiece,  but  George  has 
never  permanently  missed  manv.  He 
attributes  this  to  "kind  people  who 
find  them  and  notify  me,  sometimes 
after  a  month."  But  those  who  know 
him  well  tell  vou  it  is  mostlv  because 
of  his  trackman  legs,  good  physical 
condition,  and  "a  sort  of  dosrcred  re- 
triever  instinct." 

Besides  taking  him  to  such  places 
as  the  inside  of  a  prison  camp,  this 
instinct  has  made  him  a  combination 
scampering  matador,  snake  charmer, 
and  soft-talking  dog  trainer. 

"I  like  to  'fly'  in  the  country," 
George  says,  "and  when  you're  out 
there,  chasing  a  plane  that's  getting 
away,  you've  got  to  romp  through 
some  farm  fields.  The  farmers  don't 
mind,  much,  but  their  bulls,  dogs, 
and  snakes  sure  do. 

"I  can  hardlv  count  the  times  I've 
raced  it  out  with  a  bull  to  the  nearest 
tree  or  fence,  or  soothed  with  sweet, 
soft  voice  an  Indignant  dog — or 
backed  away  from  a  spitting  snake, 
trying  to  charm  him  into  forgiving 
my  stepping  on  him. 

"I'm  a  scarred  old  veteran."  he 
admits,  "and  the  older  I  get,  the  faster 
those  bulls  seem,  the  taller  the  trees, 
and  the  higher  the  icnces." 

— Robert  Cr.\m 
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of  the  world  parish 

EXPECT  TO  OPEN  NEW  MISSIONS  FIELD  IN  GUAM 


I  Ik-  Mcihoclist  C.luirch  cxpccls  to 
open  its  tust  major  new  hoinc-iiiissioiis 
tickl  in  almost  a  dccailc  on  the  islaiul  ol 
( Inam,  it  was  annoiuucil  at  the  annual 
meeting  ot  the  Methoilist  Board  ol 
Missions  in  iUick  Hill  I'alls.  Pa.  The 
Paeitic  outpost  woulil  be  the  most  dis- 
tant Methodist  mission  under  the  Amer- 
ican flag. 

A  final  decision  on  (iuam  will  be 
maiic  in  April  bv  the  boards  l)i\ision 
ot  National  Missions.  .Vction  was  re- 
served until  the  Council  ot  Bishops 
coukl  name  a  bishop  to  administer  the 
work  there. 

The  commissioning  of  22  mission- 
aries and  appropriation  ol  more  than 
S2^  million  tor  mission  work  around 
the  world  were  highlights  of  the  boards 
annual  meeting.  The  missionaries — 6 
tor  service  in  the  United  States  and  16 
for  service  in  7  countries  overseas — 
were  commissioned  by  Bishop  Richard 
C.  Raines  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  board 
[iresident. 

The  $25,352,904  appropriation  for 
mission  work  in  the  United  States  and 
44  countries  overseas  for  fiscal  1962  rep- 
resents an  increase  of  $1,769,904  over 
fiscal  1961. 

Dr.  C.  Melvin  Blake  reported  that 
the  freedom  movement  of  African  peo- 
ples was  moving  ahead  with  a  mini- 
mum of  upheaval,  despite  violent  re- 
percussions in  the  Congo  and  Angola. 

Dr.  Blake,  executive  secretary  for 
.\frica  of  the  board's  division  of  World 
Missions,  reported  that  the  Protestant 
missionary  program  in  the  Congo  has 


(>roiluceil  .1  ("iuisli.in  coinmuniU  ot  2 
million,  lie  added  that  a  Methoilist 
proposal  has  become  an  ecumenic.il  tact 
in  the  C^ongo  Polytechnic  Institute, 
which  has  a  proposed  builget  ot  $28 
million  and  a  goal  ot  training  17,000 
Congole.se  over  a  period  of  5  years. 

In  Latin  America,  despite  continuing 
unsettletl  and  unjiredictable  conditions, 
.Methotiist  mission  work  showed  defi- 
nite progress  in  1961,  said  Dr.  James 
!•'.  h.llis,  executive  secretary  lor  Latin 
.\merican  countries. 

One  of  the  main  problems,  Dr.  h.llis 
said,  is  the  increased  cost  of  living 
which  has  made  even  more  difficult 
the  already  grave  problem  of  providing 
adet]uate  ministerial  support. 

Dr.  Tracey  K.  Jones,  executive  sec- 
retary for  Southeast  Asia  and  China, 
told  of  new  vigor  in  Indonesia  and 
among  the  overseas  Chinese.  Just  back 
from  a  three-month  tour  of  that  area, 
he  said  that  there  are  unprecedented 
o(iportunities  for  evangelism  in  In- 
donesia and  among  the  Chinese  people 
throughout  Southeast  Asia,  although 
there  is  a  slowing  of  church  growth 
in  the  Philippines  and  in  Taiwan. 

In  Sarawak,  he  said,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  fundamentalist 
groups  "make  it  clear  that  The  Meth- 
odist Church  is  going  to  have  to  do 
some  hard  thinking,  praying,  and  plan- 
ning if  it  is  to  maintain  its  leadership 
position." 

Dr.  Roland  W.  Scott,  executive  sec- 
retary for  North  Africa  and  Europe, 
said  that  probably  the  most  significant 


deveio|)menl  in  the  churcli  life  ol  North 
Alrica  was  establishing  a  center  to 
sillily  the  entire  mission  of  the  (-hris 
tian  church  in  that. tiirbiikni  area.  Dr. 
Scott  said  the  center  will  iiiulert.ike  a 
depth  study  ol  the  imp.ict  of  C!hris 
li.iniu  on  N'orili  Alriia,  where  jiolilical 
tumuiil  IS  loinmon  .iiui  tin-  culture  is 
predomni.mlly  Isl.imic. 

The  Di\ision  ol  W'oilii  .Missions'  ex- 
ecutive secretary  tor  .Southern  Asia  de 
dared  that  the  efforts  ol  missionaries 
and  diplomats  to  present  American  con- 
cepts of  democracy  and  ecjuality  often 
are  wasted  because  ot  conflicting  prac 
tices  of    Americans  at   home. 

"The  effectiveness  of  our  ('iiristi.m 
witness  in  other  parts  of  ilie  world," 
said  I  lenry  A.  Lacy,  is  influenced  by 
the  "iiational  disgrace  of  increasing 
numbers  of  unwed  mothers,"  especially 
between  the  ages  ol  15  and  17;  the 
murder  on  our  highways,  often  the 
result  of  drinking  and  driving;  and  the 
expenditure  ot  $14  billion  a  year  on 
li(.|uor. 

Taking  Methodists  to  task,  Mr.  Lacy 
.said  that  "listed  in  order  of  financial 
generosity,  John  Wesley's  followers 
rank  42nd  out  of  48  denominations." 
He  added:  "In  1940  there  was  one 
effecti\e  Methoilist  minister  for  every 
7,700  per.sons.  Today  we  have  one  for 
every  9,700   persons." 

A  home-missions  executive  pointed 
out  that  not  long  ago.  The  Methodist 
Church  was  growing  faster  than  the 
population  of  the  United  States.  But 
today,  said  Dr.  Allen  B.  Rice,  "our 
membership  growth  has  fallen  to  less 
than  2  percent  annually." 

The  executive  secretary  for  home 
missions  of  the  board's  Division  of 
National  Missions  added:  "If  our  pas- 
tors spent  as  much  time  finding  new 
people  as  they  do  clearing  the  rolls,  the 
church   would  show  a  greater  gain." 

Dr.  H.  Con  well  Snoke,  general  sec- 
retary of  the  board's  Division  of  Na- 
tional Missions,  said  that  the  mission- 
ary   task    of    the    church    in    .America 


Newest  additions  to  the  Methodist  missionary  force  are 
these  22  young  men  and  women,  who  were  commissioned 
by  Bishop  Richard  C.  Raines  (center)  of  Indiana  at  the  an- 


nual Board  of  Missions  meeting  at  Buc/(  Hill  Falls,  Pa. 
Sixteen  will  serve  m  overseas  stations,  while  the  other  six 
— including  four  deaconesses — tvill  serve  in  home  missions. 
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deluxe 

cushioned  comfort 
in  a  compact 

folding  chair 


These  beautiful,  budget-minded  chairs  offer 
the  deluxe  comfort  of  spring  seats  and  cush- 
ioned backs,  serve  equally  well  for  religious 
services,  social  and  club  functions,  classes  and 
meetings.  They  fold  in  one  simple  operation, 
store  neatly  in  minimum  space.  Send  today  for 
a  free  catalog  showing  the  complete  Heywood- 
Wakefield  seating  line. 


HEYWOOD.  WAKEFIELD,  MENOMINEE,  MICH. 


Tlatioml 

WORLD'S  LARGEST  RELIGIOUS 
GOODS  DEPARTMENT  STORE 

for  Clergy,  Choir  and  Church 


WE  REPRESENT  EIGHT  OF 
THE  WORLD'S  LARGEST 
MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALTAR 
APPOINTMENTS  AND 
COMMUNION  WARE 


National    •    Sudbury 
International   Silver 


niational 


CHURCH  GOODS 
SUPPLY  COMPANY 


S2I  -23    ARCH    STRUT,    PHILADIIPHIA  7,    PA.       J 


will  not  be  completed  in  the  20th 
century. 

"The  task  of  the  church — our  task — 
is  to  change  the  heart  of  man,"  said 
Dr.  Snoke.  "Our  commitment  must  be 
to  taking  the  reconciling  CJospel  to  all 
men.  It  is  a  task  that  will  not  be  com- 
pleted in  the  1960s,  or  the  '70s,  or  yet 
in  this  century — but  it  is  the  task  that 
we  must  be  about." 

Two  executivies  were  promoted  and 
three  others  were  elected  by  the  board. 
Promoted  were  the  Rev.  William  F. 
Fore,  Beverly  Hills.  Calif,  to  the  newly 
created  position  of  executive  secretary 
of  the  joint  section  of  education  and 
cultivation,  and  Dr.  Robert  L.  Wilson. 
Levittown,  N.J.,  from  assi'Jtant  director 
to  associate  director  of  the  department 
of  research  and  survey. 

Elected  by  the  board  were  Dr.  Alan 
Waltz,  Bloomington,  111.,  as  assistant 
director  of  the  department  of  research 
and  survey;  William  Loeber,  Rhine- 
beck,  N.Y.,  as  personnel  manager,  and 
Reynold  Rickarby,  New  York  City,  as 
assistant  secretary  in  the  department  of 
\'isual  education. 

WDCS  Votes  Funds,  Goals 

The  Methodist  Woman's  Division  of 
Christian  Service  has  gone  on  record  in 
favor  of  President  Kennedy's  proposals 
for  liberalized  foreign  trade,  the  con- 
tinued presence  of  United  Nations 
forces  in  the  Congo,  and  the  creation 
of  a  cabinet-level  federal  department  of 
urban  affairs  and  housing. 

In  other  action  at  its  annual  meeting 
in  Buck  Hill  Falls,  Pa.,  the  Woman's 
Division  made  the  following  appropria- 
tions:   $450,000    to    help    rebuild    the 


UPCOMING  EVENTS 

Of  Interest  to   Methodisti    Everywhere 

APRIL 

1 — One   Great    Hour  of   Sharing. 

1-Oct.  7 — Tenth  anniversary  of  Re- 
vised Standard  Version  of  Holy 
Bible. 

8 — Passion    Sunday. 

15 — Palm   Sunday. 

20 — Good   Friday. 

22 — Easter    Sunday. 

24-27 — Meeting  of  Methodist  Council 
of    Bishops,    Mexico    City,    Mexico. 

25-27 — Annual  meeting,  U.S.  Confer- 
ence for  the  V/orld  Council  of 
Churches,    Buck    Hill    Falls,    Pa. 

27-30 — Meeting,  Generol  Board  of 
Evangelism,    Mexico    City,    Mexico. 

29 — National    Christian   College    Day. 

WSCS  STUDY  TOPICS;  General  pro- 
gram— Glimpses  of  a  Fast-Moving 
Society,  by  Dr.  James  Sellers;  Circle 
program — The  Responsible  Chris- 
tian Citizen,  by  James  Hamilton. 


Newberry  Avenue  Center  in  Chicago; 
$72,000  for  a  new  nurses  training  school 
at  Yonsei  University  in  Seoul,  Korea; 
S25,000  for  remodeling  and  repairing 
the  Brewster  Methodist  Hospital  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.;  $20,000  for  a  Meth- 
odist nursery  school  in  Brazil's  new 
capital,  Brasilia;  and  $50,000  to  com- 
plete the  chapel  and  adjoining  rooms 
at  Crandon  Institute  in  Montevideo, 
Uruguay. 

Dr.  Helen  Kim  was  invited  to  spend 
a  year  in  the  U.S.,  speaking  to  Method- 
ist groups  about  the  current  mission 
situation.  Dr.  Kim  resigned  in  1961  as 
president  of  Ewha  University,  Seoul, 
Korea,  a  position  she  had  over  20  years. 


.//;  aiiist's  sl^ctch  s/ioics  the  children's  center  in  the  Christian  Witness  Pavilion 
at  the  Seattle  {Wash.)  World's  Fair  trhich  opens  April  21.  Methodists, 
20  other  denominations,  and  15  Christian  agencies  are  co-operating  in  the 
building  of  the  '$250,000  pavilion  and  its  operation  during  the  si.v-month  fair. 
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//  consecration  sciruc  unit  open  hoitsc  will  be  held  Afvil  S  at  >'  /'./;;.  //;  thi.< 
new  Methodist  building  at  1200  Dat'is  Street,  Evanston,  III.  Recently  completed, 
the  building  note  houses  fii'e  national  agencies  and  tivo  branch  offices  of 
national  units  of  The  Methodist  Church.  {Not  shown  is  building's  third  wing.) 


Dr.  Clara  French,  the  ilivisioii's 
executive  secretary  tor  ("hina  ami  South- 
east Asia,  saitl  (Christian  churches  in 
Communist  China  still  are  j^aining 
members,  despite  harassment  and  dif- 
ficulties. Even  young  people  are  being 
converted  to  Christianity,  she  said. 

In  obscr\ing  the  lOth  anni\ersary  of 
it^  Charter  ot  Racial  Policies,  the  divi- 
sion atloptetl  new  goals  in  race  relations 
to  he  achievetl  in  the  next  10  years.  One 
goal  pletlges  the  division  to  "unite  our 
efforts  with  all  groups  in  The  Methodist 
Church  toward  eliminating  in  the 
church  all  forms  of  segregation." 

1964  Conference  Taking  Shape 

Some  900  delegates  and  thousands  of 
visitors  will  meet  under  the  stars  on 
Pittsburgh  Night  at  the  1964  Methodist 
(Jencral  Conference  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Weather  permitting,  the  hemispherical 
roof  of  the  new  auditorium  in  which 
sessions  are  to  be  held  will  be  rolled 
back  to  create  a  huge  outdoor  amphi- 
theater. 

This  new  first  is  being  planned  by 
the  Pittsburgh  1964  General  Conference 
Committee,  Inc.,  headed  by  Robert  B. 
Pease.  Dr.  David  J.  Wynne  is  executive 
director. 


Cities  wishing  to  entertain  the 
1968  Methodist  General  Conference 
should  make  their  desires  known  to 
the  Commission  on  Entertainment. 
Bids  must  be  made  early,  since  audi- 
toriums adequate  for  the  assemblage 
often  are  booked  several  years  in 
advance. 

Interested  persons  or  groups 
should  write  to  the  chairman  of  the 
commission — Frank  E.  Baker,  611 
Rose  Lane,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 


The  local  committee,  with  hve  divi- 
sions and  20  subcommittees,  works 
under  the  direction  of  the  Commission 
on  Entertainment  of  the  General  Con- 
ference. 

General  Conference  will  begin  Sun- 
day morning,  April  26,  1964,  with  the 
Sacrament  of  Holy  Communion.  The 
Conference  will  get  underway  officially 
at  the  afternoon  session,  and  the  Episco- 


pal .\ddress  will  be  heanl  that  evening. 
Klecteil  to  edit  the  1964  Daily  Chris- 
tian .Idfocate  is  Dr.  Ewing  T. 
Wayland,  editor  of  the  Ciiristi.vn 
Advocati-.  Dr.  Charles  A.  Britton,  a 
vice-president  of  the  Methodist  Publish- 
ing House,  will  again  edit  the  volume 
of  Quadrennial  Reports.  In  charge  of 
exhibits  will  be  Earle  H.  MacI.eod, 
public-relations  tlirector  of  The  Upper 
Room. 

Church-State  Study   Planned 

A  new  commission  is  being  set  up  to 
study  the  involvements  between  The 
Methodist  Church  and  various  levels  of 
government.  Members  of  the  Interagen- 
cy Church-State  Relations  Study  Com- 
mission are  being  selected  from  nine 
national  Methodist  boards.  The  com- 
mission will  report  its  findings  to  the 
1964  General  Conference. 

The  study  was  commissioned  by  the 
1960  General  Conference,  which  ex- 
pressed concern  over  the  growth  of 
church-state  relationships  and  the  de- 
velopment of  "twilight  zones"  as  "new 
problems  of  a  complex  society  have 
emerged." 

It  referred  to  educational  scholarships, 
physical  welfare  and  health,  and  "the 
need  for  a  more  nearly  adec]uate  teach- 
ing of  basic  moral  and  ethical  con- 
cepts in  a  society  where  such  values 
are  becoming  less  easy  to  recognize." 

Dr.  W.  Astor  Kirk  will  be  in  charge 
of  the  study.  He  is  public-af5airs  di- 
rector for  the  Division  of  Human  Re- 
lations and  Economic  Affairs  of  the 
Board  of  Christian  Social  Concerns. 

Bishop  Defends  Goa  Action 

Retired  Methodist  Bishop  J.  Waskom 
Pickett,  (Jlendale,  Calif.,  believes  that 
Prime  Minister  Nehru  and  the  govern- 
ment of  India  ought  to  be  congratu- 
lated, not  denounced,  for  intervening 
in  (loa  and  ending  the  oppressive  re- 
gime of  Portugal  where  it  had  no  right 
to  be. 

Bishop  Pickett  said  that  in  his  nearly 
half  a  century  of  service  in  India  as  a 
missionary  and  later  as  a  bishop  [see 
About  Mr.  Nehru,  February,  page  18], 


BOAC'S  HERITAGE  TOURS 
FOR  1962 

Snvon  dopnrtin..i.  .<(  au  il..y.  ....cti ;  Juno  0,  IB,  29; 
July  6,  13;  Auyu»l  17;  SoptBrnhnr  14.  Vmltlnfl  Scotland, 
LniiliincI,  Holland,  Swit7»rlnnd,  Gormiiny,  Italy  and 
FrnncB.  Co»t7  $1298  Inoludino  round -trip  nconomy 
airfnrn  from  Nnw  York,  acoommodntlon«,  land  travel, 
•  l()htBooin(|,  ..vt.n  mnid".  f'lr  thn  mo..!  (>."> 

EUROPE-HOLY  LAHD 

25  days,  vlsltlnfl  England,  Francs,  Swit/arland,  Italy, 
Granco,  Eflypt,  Jordan  and  Inrarjl.  $1405  inclusive. 
DapartH  Soptamtior  4. 

For  th»  most  Inspiring  tour  of  your  lllo,  parsonally 
oscortod  by  a  minlstnr,  see  your  Travel  Agent  or  write 
BO  AG's  Tours  Officer,  530  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36. 
Dept.  BE-106. 

ALL   OVER  THE  WORLD 

BOM 

TAKES  GOOD   CARE   OF   YOU 

BRITISH  OVERSEAS  AIRWAYS  CORPORATION 


(with  the  new  Sonotone  'Wisp') 

All  the  enjoyment  of  hearing  again  is 
yours  when  you  discover  the  Sonotone 
"Wisp"T  Hearing  Aid.  It  amplifies  a  full 
rangeofsoundswith  clarity  that'samazing. 

It's  a  wisp  of  a  hearing  aid  worn  en- 
tirely at  the  ear— nothing  worn  in  clothing 
or  on  body. 

Since  the  "Wisp"  weighs  only  26/ 1  OOths 
of  an  ounce,  including  battery,  it's  amaz- 
ingly comfortable  (one  reason  both  men 
and  women  like  it  so  much).  Powerful. 
too  — actually  amplifies  sound  100-fold. 
You  don't  miss  a  whisper  with  the  "Wisp." 

Wouldn't  life  be  happier  and  easier  if 
you  owned  a  "Wisp"? 

FOR   FREE  FACTS  ON  THE  "fVISP," 
CLIP  AND  MAIL  THIS  COUPON 

Sonotone  I 

Box  88-42,  Elmsford,  N.  Y. 
Yes,  send  me  complete  information  on  the 
Sonotone  all-at-the-ear  "Wisp.'"  I  understand 
there  is  no  obligation. 


N\ME_ 


STREET- 
CITY 


_ZONE STATE- 
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rOLDING 
PEDESTAL  TABLES 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY   SAVINGS 
to  Churches,  Schools,  Clubs,  elc. 
Famous  MONROE  folding  banquet 
fj  tables.    Automatic  locking.    Easily 

PARTITIONS  seats  10  people,    94  models  and 

sizes.     FREE— NEW    1962   CATALOG,    Color   pictures 
on   full   line— folding   tables,   chairs,   table   and   chair 
trucks,  risers,  portable  partitions.   Our  54th  year. 
THE   MONROE   CO.,   59  Church   St.,   Colfax,    Iowa 


co(C     80  Cup  Automatic  Urn 

■        to  your  Organization  v  ». 


JtOlh  Anniversary 
SPECIAL 

Earn  tliis   Urn   FREE 

for   selling   only 

24  Vanilla  &  24  Pepper 

You  don't  invest   1   cent  ,   . 

Products  Shipped   PREPAID 

WRITt  for  delaill  of  IhU  oHer  ond  free  informolior 
on  corning  cquipmcnl  ond  RAISII-IG  MONEY  foi 
orgoniiolioni  .   .  ,   ,   No  obligotion  I 


MARION-KAY 

PRODUCTS  CO.,  INC. 


Dept.  56       Brownslewn,  Indigna 


CHOIR   ROBES 


Nowesf  co/orfojf  fabrics  available. 
Write   for  Catalog  A-74 

E.  R.  MOORE  CO. 

268  Norman  Ave.,  Brooklyn  22,  N.  Y. 

932  Dakin  St.,  Chicapo  13,   III. 

IG4I   N.  Allesandro  St.,  Los  Angeles  26,  Calif. 

1605  Boylston  St..  Seattle  22.  Wash. 


Looking  for  an  Appropriate 
Gift  to  New  Church  Members? 

A   silver  or  gold  Hug'uenot  cross  makes 
a  beautiful  present,  and  simultaneously 
advances   the   Protestant   cause. 
For     information     about     this     beautiful 
jewelry,   write  to 


Huguenot  Cross,  U.S.A. 
2809  Daventry,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

(P)  Copyright  Huguenot  Cross  Co..  U.S.A. 


ORAffx 

holds  dentures  fast. ..all  dayt 

<iORA/i>  1 

NEW  Thrifty  Size  Saves  You  45c 
over  39'=  size 


he  never  heard  one  (Joan  in  India 
l)rivately  approve  Portugal's  rule,  nor 
suggest  that  Cloa  was  by  right  a  sepa- 
rate entity  from  India. 

"Much  has  been  said  about  Portugal 
remaining  in  (Joa  to  protect  Chris- 
tianity," the  bishop  said.  "But  Chris- 
tians in  India,  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestants  alike,  indignantly  repudiate 
that  claim.  The  government  of  India 
guarantees  full  religious  liberty.  The 
Portuguese  regime  allowed  no  liberty 
to  non-Roman  Catholic  Christians  to 
build  churches  or  undertake  missionary 
work." 

New   English   Bible  Paperback 

The  New  English  Bible's  New  Testa- 
ment has  been  issued  in  a  paperback 
edition  by  the  Cambridge  and  Oxford 
Presses,  New  York,  to  mark  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  version's  publication. 
A  pocket  leather  edition  also  will  be 
distributed,  it  was  announced. 

Both  new  editions  will  preserve  the 
same  text  and  page  numbers  as  the 
original  cloth  copy,  which  has  been  a 
best  seller  in  the  English-speaking 
world. 

1963 — Year  of  Evangelism 

A  Methodist  year  of  evangelism — 
to  be  known  as  Aldersgate  Year — is 
being  planned  for  1963  by  the  Meth- 
odist Council  of  Evangelism.  The  name 
commemorates  the  heartwarming  ex- 
perience of  John  Wesley,  which  took 
place  in  a  meeting  on  Aldersgate  Street 
in  London,  England,  on  May  24,  1738. 

The  purpose  of  Aldersgate  Year  is 
"to  call  Methodists  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  seek  new  life  in 
the  church  and  to  witness  out  of  a 
heartwarming  experience  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  Lord." 

Among  the  goals  outlined  by  the 
council  are  deepening  the  spiritual  con- 
cerns of  pastor  and  people  through  a 
period  of  preparation;  undcrgirding 
this  concern  with  soul-searching  study 


CENTURY  CLUB 

Fife  more  Methodists  irho  have 
had  100  or  more  birthdays  are 
joining  Together'^  Century  Club 
this  month.  They  are: 

Mrs.    J.    M.    Nisbet.    104. 
Pontotoc,   Miss. 

Mrs.  Lydia  Terry  Ceoghe- 
gan,   101,   Fayette,   Miss. 

Mrs.  Lizzie  Bain  Lysinger, 
100,    Silver   Spring,    Md. 

Mrs,  Etha  M.   Funk,   100, 
Inglewood,  Calif. 

Andrew  Myers,  100,  Se- 
bring,   Ohio. 

Other  Methodists,  100  or  older, 
will  be  listed  as  their  names  are 
received.  Please  allow  two  months 
for  publication. 


of  the  Book  of  Romans;  requesting  the 
annual  conferences  through  the  bishops 
and  cabinets  to  provide  leadership  in 
program  planning;  and  launching  Al- 
dersgate Year  at  the  1962  annual  con- 
ferences. 

Loans  Aid  Building  Programs 

Methodist-related  University  of  Den- 
ver (Colo.)  has  been  granted  a  $3 
million  loan  by  the  Federal  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency.  One  of 
the  largest  college  loans  yet  approved, 
it  matches  an  earlier  grant  for  .Method- 
ist-related Boston  University.  It  will  be 
used  to  build  250  apartments  for  mar- 
ried students. 

Other  loans  approved  for  Methodist- 
related  schools  included  $2.1  million 
for  a  men's  dormitory  at  American 
University,  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
$575,000  to  help  build  a  new  dormitory 
at  AUeghenv  College,  Meadville,  Pa.  It 
will  house  122  women. 


.Irchitcct's  drawing  shows  the  proposed  men's  dormitory  to  be  built  at  American 
Universitv,  Washington,  D.C.  Construction  will  begin  in  May,  with  occupancy 
planned  for  September,  /96>.  //  ii'ill  house  i44  students.  The  university  received 
a  $2.1    million  loan  from   the   Federal  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 
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Nominated  for  Nobel  Prize 

Dr.  !•'..  Siaiilfv  Joiks,  iiucrn.itionally 
R'liowiictl  American  Methodist  inissioii- 
ary-cxangclist  and  author,  has  hctn 
nominated  tor  tlie  l'^62  Nobel  Peaee 
Prize. 

He  was  nominateil  l)v  Dr.  Thorvald 
Kaellstad  of  CJoteborg,  Sweden,  a  Meth- 
odist pastor  ami  member  of  the  Swed- 
ish  parliament. 

Dr.  lones,  78,  born  in  IJ.iltimore,  Mil., 
has  ser\cil  as  a  Methoilist  missionary 
in  India  ft)r  more  than  ^0  years.  His 
b(K)ks  have  been  translateil  into  some 
20  languages. 

Church  Sends  Khrushchev 
Russian  New  Testament 

Wesley  Methoilist  C'luirch.  .Milwau- 
kee, Wis.,  ha.s  sent  a  new  Russian  eili- 
tion  1)1  the  New  Testament  to  Soviet 
Premier  Nikita  Khrushchev.  The 
church  told  him  that  the  book  was 
being  sent  as  "a  sign  ot  our  concern 
lor  vour  inspiration  and  your  well- 
being." 

More  Chaplains  Needed 

The  need  to  recruit  more  chaplains 
tor  the  armed  forces — and  more  service 
personnel  for  the  ministry — was  em- 
phasized at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Methodist   Commission    on    C'haplains. 

The  commission  expressed  concern 
that  its  quotas  for  added  chaplains 
sought  in  the  current  military  buildup 
are  less  than  half  filled,  although  a  net 
gain  of  45  chaplains  on  active  duty — 33 
of  them  in  the  military — was  reported 
last  year. 

An  8  percent  budget  increase  was 
approved  for   1962-1963. 

Merger  Discussion  Slated 

Representatives  of  four  denomina- 
tions will  hold  the  first  full-scale  dis- 
cussion of  Dr.  Eugene  Carson  Blake's 
Protestant  merger  proposal  April  9-10 
in  \\'ashington,  D.C. 

The  discussion  at  the  Washington 
(Episcopal)  Cathedral  will  involve  The 
Methodist  Church,  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  US.\,  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  and  the 
United  Church  of  Christ. 

Although  the  Methodist  Commission 
on  Church  Union  is  empowered  to 
participate  in  the  discussion,  it  can  take 
no  official  action.  It  can  only  report  to 
the  General  Conference.  The  others 
also  must  submit  any  final  union  plan 
to  their  denominational  conventions  for 
approval. 

Need  to  Work  With  Students 

Bishop  Aubrey  G.  Walton,  head  of 
Methodism's  Louisiana  Area,  said  that 
The  Methodist  Church  should  be  work- 
ing more  with  the  students  of  Latin 
America. 

"My   impression   is   that   this   is  one 


DISPOSABLE  APRONS!  |00 
TNCr  COST  JUST  A  DIME  APIiCt !  $  I  SET 

Cut  vour  laundering,  please  your  guests!  iPpd. 
Perfect  for  dressed-up  "I  want  to  help"  company, 
these  scolloped  white-onwhife  florol  printed 
party  cover-ups  ore  of  soft,  super-strong  rice 
paper.  Dainty,  pretty  and  practical  -  and  so  very 
sensible  of  our  low  price!  Set  of  10,  only  $1  Ppd. 
BRECK-S  OF  BOSTON,  532  Breck  BIdg.,  Boston  10, Mass. 


V, 

%           > 

,jji^^ 

S 

r^^Mm . 

FULL  DRIVING  VISION 
-NO  GLARE! 

No  more  squinting  or  peering  under  sun  visor.  Fold- 
away  Extender  is  a  transparent  green  plastic  sun-shield 
that  clips  to  the  visor  of  any  car  or  truck.  Doesn't  block 
the  view,  swings  down  to  give  protection  where  built-in 
sun  visors  cant  reach.  Almost  doubles  the  size  of  your 
visor.  13'j"  wide.  4'i"  hiqh.  I-oldaway  Sun  Visor  E.\- 
tender.  $1.39;  :  for  S:,.sy.' 

Money-back  guarantee.  Postpaid.  Send  lor,^^;^ 

Walter  Drake  &  Sons     c'ailii^ 

2604    Drake  BIdg., Colorado  Springs  16,  Colorado 

FoTeaster  ,         ^ 

MOTHER'S  DAY 
GRADUATION 
and  all  gift- 
occasions  .  .  . 

METHODIST 
CHARMS 

IN    STERLING   SILVER 


Back  of  Synnbol 

inscribed    "I    am 

a    Methodist." 


Make  a  choice  of  last- 
ing beauty  .  .  .  give 
an  exquisitely  hand  No.  7608/4— $3.00 
crafted  Sterling  charm  displaying  the 
authentic  symbol  adapted  from  the  of- 
ficial seal  of  the  Methodist  Church.  De- 
sign copyrighted. 

Send  for  free  folder  illustrating  many 
other     items.     Prompt     deliveries.     No 
C.O.D.'s. 
G.  S.  HARVAIE  &  CO.  (Dept  F.R.)  100  5tli  Ave.,  New  York  11.  N.Y. 

Ordering  Stamps  or  Cards? 

TOGETHER  accepts  advertisements 
only  from  reliable  dealers.  If  the  adver- 
tisement mentions  the  word  "approval" 
or  "approvals,"  the  dealer  intends  to 
send  a  selection  of  merchandise  known 
as  "approvals"  in  addition  to  any  free 
items  or  ones  you  have  paid  for  in  ad- 
vance. If  you  keep  any  of  the  "approval" 
items,  you  must  pay  for  them  and  re- 
turn the  ones  you  do  not  wish  to  buy. 
If  you  do  not  intend  to  buy  any  of 
the  "approval"  items,  return  them 
promptly,  being  sure  your  name  and 
address  are  clearly  written  in  the  upper 
left-hand  corner  of  the  package  in 
which     vou     return     the     merchandise. 


LIKE    WALKlNi;    ON    AIH     i tr  i<"< 

Over  22S  tl/ei  In  sinrlil  Cliiilc-  lp;itli<T,  linli'll/i.  c-.l.  (Ifj 
Iblc  siiinrilv  stvliil  iinil  qiialllv  rnnile.  Ilcd.  .Sriioki". 
TalTvtan.  Wlillc>.  Ill»ik.  No  pitri  cliarKcw  for  Ihc  Imrd- 
lo-llt!  All  piirohiisfs  sut»J(>>-t  to  pirii.iimc  or  rnon<»y-!)ark 
I''usl  Ui'Uvi'ry — ('Ol)'.s  acri-ptrd.  Fjictory-tn-you  Kiiccliil 
Ollir:  $5.ii5  plus  .lilR  ihkI.  IMOCCASIN-CRAFT,  58-YE 
Biiffuni   St.,    Lyiin.    Miivs. 


Decorated  Easter  Eggs 

These  are  Genuine  Eyiixhells.  No  other  Easter 
decoration  ever  matched  them  in  originality  or 
beauty.  Laid  by  the  "Little  Red  Hen"  and  im- 
portecl  from  (Central  Europe.  Real  hen  egg.s  ai'e 
punctured,  the  contents  blown  out  and  the 
shells  <lecorate<l  by  hand  in  exquisite  pattern 
and  color.  Immediate  shipment  and  safe  de- 
livery. 12  Eggshells,  .$.3.9.')  ppd.  Also  ask  for 
free  catalog  of  imported  gifts  and  fashions. 
The  Old  Mexico  Shop,  Dept.  T,  Santa  Fe,  New 
Mexico. 


Day-n- Night  Mailbox  Marker  $1.95 

\'our  name  (or  any  other  wording  you  want,  up 
to  17  letters  and  numbers)  appears  on  both  sides 
of  your  I)ay-n-Ni(jht  Mailbox  Marker  in  perma- 
nent raised  letters  that  reflect  linhtl  Fit-,  any 
mailbo.x  eas>'  to  install  in  a  minute.  Rustproof 
made  of  alumituim ;  baked  enamel  finish,  black 
background,  white  letters.  Perfect  Father's  Day 
nift!  ^'our  marker  shipped  within  48  hours.  .Satis- 
faction guaranteed  or  money  back.  Only  S1.9.S 
l>ostpaid  from  Spear  Enffineering  Company,  -141-2 
Spear   BIdg.,  Colorado  Springs,   Colo. 


A  BRACELET  FOR  MOTHERS  AND  GRANDMOTHERS 
An  i-xcelKnt  gift,  it  tribute  to  H£Rt  This  bracelet  In 
lieautiliil  sterllnit  silver  bears  proud  record  on  erery 
srerlin;:  silver  disc  or  silhouette,  the  first  name,  month, 
day  and  year  of  birth  for  each  child  or  Brandrhlld.  Add 
a  disc  or  silhouette  for  each  mw  arrival  I  Sterling  Silver 
lirarelPt    $1.65:    K.ncli   cnt-ravi-d    I)i-.-   or   Silhnurtic    $1.10. 

BRACELETS  AND    DISCS   AVAILABLE    IN    GOLD 

12    kt.    Oold    Killed    Uracolrt    $3.03:    ICacli    12    kt.    Gold 

Filled  llisn  nr  Silh    $1.93.  F.E.T.   Inc.  No  C.O.D.'s  pleaie. 

EDWARD    H.  ZIFF.   IMPORTER 

Box  3072  Merchandise  Mart  Plaza 

Dept.  T0.42,  Chicago  54.   Illinois 
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for  CHOIR    PULPIT 

designs     of     ever- 
lasting    good    taste, 
for     Junior,     Senior 
Choirs    and     Clergy. 
Send     for    free 
catalog. 

artley     vestments 
1828  Church  St. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 


All   sizes,   all    materials, 
for  price  list-  today. 

REGALIA   MFC.   CO. 
Dept.   10,   Rock   Island,   III. 


Do  FALSE  TEETH 

Rock,  Slide  or  Slip? 

PASTEETH,  an  Improved  powder  to  be 
sprinkled  on  upper  or  lower  plates,  holds  false 
teeth  more  firmly  in  place.  Do  not  slide,  slip 
or  rock.  No  gummy,  gooey,  pasty  taste  or  feel- 
ing. FASTEETH  Is  alkaline  (non-acid).  Does 
not  sour.  Checks  "plate  odor"  (denture 
breath) .  Get  FASTEETH  at  any  drug  counter. 


In  Steel orWood'-      , 
FOLDING  TABLES 

-^,  WRITC  FOR  CATALOG      / 
.  AND  LOW  DIRECT  PRICES     ( 

J.P.Redington&Co. 


DEPT.  52     SCRANTON  2,   PA. 


WANTED 


JEWELRY 


I 


We  Buy  Old  Gold  and  Jewelry.  CASH  PAID 
IMMEDIATELY.  Mail  us  gold  teeth,  watches, 
rings,  diamonds,  silverware,  eye  glasses,  gold 
coins,  old  gold,  silver,  platinum,  mercury.  Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed  or  your  articles  returned. 
We  are  licensed  gold  buyers.  Write  for  FREE 
information. 

ROSE    INDUSTRIES 
29-TR   East   Madison  St.,  Chicago  2,   III. 


I 


Peuis,  Pulpit  &  Chancel 

FURNITURE         a 


!  EARLY 

I        DELIVERY 

WRITE  FOR 
FREE  CATALOG 


J.  P.  REDINGTON  &  CO. 


DEPT.  2 


SCRANTON  2,  PA. 


Callouses 


Pain, 

Burning, 

Soreness? 


Relief  Starts  in  Seconds 

For  fast,  grateful  relief,  get 
thin,  soothing,  cushioning, 
protective  Dr.  SchoU's  Zino- 
pads.  With  them  you  get 
separate  Medications  for  re- 
moving callouses  one  of  the 
quickest,  easiest  wavs  known 
to  medical  science.  Try  them! 


DrScholls 

ZinO'pads 


of  the  greatest  and  most  urgent  needs 
in  all  our  Methodist  work  in  Latin 
America,"   he  added. 

Bishop  Walton,  who  recently  visited 
Latin  America  for  the  Methodist  Coun- 
cil of  Bishops,  noted  that  "students  in 
Latin  America  have  a  great  deal  more 
influence  in  politics,  economics,  and 
social  matters  than  do  our  students  in 
the  United  States. 

"The  Communists  are  hard  at  work 
among  the  students  in  those  lands,"  he 
added,  "and  they  are  reaping  a  harvest." 

The  bishop  said  that  more  funds  and 
more  workers,  both  ministers  and  lay- 
men, are  greatly  needed  if  The  Meth- 
odist Church  is  to  make  the  most  of  its 
opportunities  with  the  people  in  Latin 
America. 

Young  Adult  Needs  Studied 

How  to  minister  to  a  segment  of  the 
population  known  as  older  youth-young 
adults  is  under  study  by  the  Methodist 
Board  of  Education. 

Conducting  the  study  for  the  board 
are  Charles  E.  Mowry,  chairman,  and 
Lewis  E.  Durham,  Allen  }.  Moore,  Fred 
Cloud,  and  Glen  O.  Martin — all  min- 
isters from  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Some  tentative  conclusions  of  the 
team's  study  include: 

•  The  early  adult  probably  should  be 
defined  culturally,  sociologically,  and 
psychologically — not  chronologically. 

•  Older  youth-young  adulthood  is  a 
stage  at  which  persons  are  especially 
aware  of  social  pressures.  Many  desper- 
ately need  help  in  developing  relation- 
ships with  others. 

•  Young  adults  are  highly  mobile,  and 
are  moving  to  the  cities  in  large  num- 
bers. About  67  percent  of  Americans 
between  the  ages  of  22  and  29  move  at 
least  once  a  year. 

•  A  considerable  number  experience 
mental  illness. 


Trying  to  achieve  custom-tailored 
programs,  the  team  is  helping  to  estab- 
lish metropolitan  committees  for  the 
older  youth-young  adult  ministry  which 
will  take  "a  careful  look  at  their  particu- 
lar locality,  discover  where  the  young 
adults  are,  and  develop  a  program  that 
will  interest  them  and  speak  to  their 
needs." 

Chosen  Miss  Student  Nurse 

Miss  Betty  Sue  Austin,  senior  in 
the  School  of  Nursing  at  Methodist 
Hospital,  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  has 
been  selected  Miss 
Methodist  Student 
Nurse  of  1962. 

Thirty  Method- 
ist student  nurses 
competed    in    the 
contest    which    is 
sponsored  annual- 
ly by  the  National 
Association         of 
Methodist    Hospi- 
tals   and    Homes. 
Originally   from  Fayetteville,  Tenn., 
Betty  Sue  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jack  R.  Austin  of  Memphis. 


Miss  .liistin 


I     Methodists  in  the  News 

The   Rev.    DeWitt    C.    Clemens, 

Pro\idence,  R.L,  has  been  elected  gen- 
eral chairman  of  the  Citizens  United 
for  a  Fair  Housing  Law  in  Rhode 
Island. 

Bishop  Nolan  B.  Harmon,  Char- 
lotte, N.C.,  had  a  suite  of  research  rooms 
dedicated  in  his  name  at  Candler 
School  of  Theology,  Emory  University, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Bishop  Marvin  A.  Franklin,  Jack- 
son, Miss.,  has  been   named  as  one  of 


T/iis  comhiihitioti  c/inir/i-fitllotit  s/ielnr  (s/ioirri  in  sailc  model)  will  be  hialt 
by  the  Ciccii  Moiintciin  Christian  Chinch  near  Denver,  Colo.  Plans  are  to 
build  it  on  three  lerels.  tiio  of  them  completely  underground.  It  will  provide 
shelter  and  supplies  jar  about  HOO  people.  The  sanctuary  tvill  seat  340  persons. 
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CLASSIFIED   ADS 

Address    TOGETHER — Cljs&ificd    Dcpt. 
Box  423,   Park   Ridge,   Illinois 

The  CLASSIFIED  section  of  TOGETHER  maga- 
zine is  designed  exclusively  for  an  exchange  be- 
tween subscribers  and  to  help  subscribers.  Stand- 
ard categories  only.  No  Agents  or  Opportunity  for 
profit  advertising  Advertisements  of  a  strictly 
commercial  nature  arc  not  acceptable. 
CASH  MUST  ACCOMPANY  ALL  ORDERS.  Rate: 
Minimum  charge  $10  50  (H  words).  15<  each 
additional  word. 

If  you  wish  TOGETHER  to  handle  replies.  Include 
$1.00  extra  for  box  service. 


HELP    WANTED 


AN  EXPKRIKNCKD  DlUKl'lOR  OK  CHRIS- 
TIAN KDUCAT'lON  for  M.iho.list  ('luni-l>  in 
Chioatro  snlmrb.s.  l'lun-i*h  Si*h<n>l  fiirollnu'iit 
over  It'tOli,  avfi-ajri*  uttt'inluiu't'  ovt-r  T(M»,  Ciuirvli 
Menibor.ship  21011.  I,.>.vhI  M.tlui.li.sl,  iiitrifsti'il 
in  workiuK  in  ii  ui'owi'iiT  rluiivli.  I'liiitaol  Kiist 
Methodist  Church,  11103  li.  Kuclid.  ArliiiKlun 
Heiehts,  Illiiiuia. 


RKSOKTS 


BAY  VIEW-  ON  Lirn.K  TKAVERSK  BAY. 
Methoilist  C'hautaiKiiia,  l.\>IK'K:e  t>f  I.ibt'ral 
Arts  nnil  Music.  Ten  wi'cks  Asscmlily  Triw 
gram,  boitinninit  Juno  21.  Locturos.  I'uncorts. 
Movies,  suporvised  play.  Recreations.  Water- 
sports.  Over  -100  Cottaires.  Excellent  Hotels 
and  Tourist  rooms.  Reasonably  price<l.  Write : 
Hay  View  .Association,  Dr.  Lester  A.  Kil- 
patriok,   rrcsident.    Bay    View,   MichiKan, 


POSITION  WANTED 

FOOD  SERVICE  DIRECTOR  seeks  connection 
with  large  hospital,  home  for  the  nsrod,  or 
educational  institution.  Midwest  preferred. 
Write  Box  T-102  Together,  Box  423,  Park 
Ridge,   111. 


llic  Diilsi.iMiluii;   -Men 
Mississippi   lor   1 ''(>!. 


il    (111-    ^^,ll    in 


TOURS 


DON'T  WAIT!  European-Palestine  Tour  1962. 
including  Middle  East.  Personalized  travel, 
superior  accommodations,  with  experienced 
conductor  and  reliable  travel  bureau.  The  Rev. 
Lester  K.  Welch.  320  Hamilton  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,   D.C. 


WORLD  TOURS— TWO  EXCITING  ECONOM- 
ICAL around-the-world  tours.  16  countries; 
Japan,  HOLY  LAND,  Formosa,  Philippines, 
Viet  Nam,  Cambodia,  India,  RUSSIA. 
Europe,  Egypt,  etc.  July  16-Sept.  1.  Includes 
sightseeing,  lectures  by  competent  foreitrnevs, 
and  conferences  with  foreign  Heads  of  State, 
Ambassadors.  Editors,  Educators,  and  Mission- 
aries. Visit  Methodist  missions.  No  other  Tour 
can  offer  what  we  do.  Get  our  folder  and  see 
for  yourself.  Write :  World  Seminar  Tours, 
622   Topeka  Ave.,  Topeka,   Kansas. 


POSITIONS   OPEN 
CURRICULUM    FIELD   REPRESENTATIVES 

The  Methodist  Publishing  House  is  interested 
in  employing  several  capable  persons  to  serve 
as  curriculum  field  representatives.  They  would 
be  responsible  for  representing  the  Publishing 
House  at  local  churches  and  group  meetings  to 
counsel  with  pastors,  church  school  workers  and 
church  officials  in  the  effective  selection  and  use 
of  Methodist  church  school  curriculum  and  other 
phases   of   the   educational   program. 

Applicants  must  have  had  college  training  and 
be  dedicated  to  and  specialized  (at  least  several 
years  experience)  in  the  Christian  education  pro- 
gram of  the  local  Methodist  church.  They  must 
be  willing  and  able  to  travel  40  or  moi-e  weeks 
out  of  the  year. 

Employee  benefits  and  compensation  are  good, 
and  automobile  and  travel  expenses  are  furnished. 
Representatives  would  be  trained  in  Nashville 
and    then    assigned    to   a    regional    area. 

Interested  persons  should  send  letter  of  appli- 
cation  and   resume  to   the 

Personnel    &    Public    Relations    Division 
THE   METHODIST   PUBLISHING    HOUSE 
201    Eighth  Avenue.  South 
Nashville  3,  Tennessee 


Harry  A.  Bullis,  Miiuu.ipulis, 
Minn.,  has  been  named  first  president 
of  the  new  American  Freeilom  troiii 
1  hiiij;er    Foundation. 

U.S.  Sen.  John  J.  SpaiUinan, 
Ihintsville.  Ala.;  the  Rev.  Carl  W. 
Staser,  Jonesville,  .Miili.;  and  Miss 
Minnie  F.  Witham,  ( dendilT.  N.ll., 
have  received  the  n.itional  4  11  aininni 
recoj^nilion  award. 

Dr.  Bolton  Boone,  1  ).ill.is,  Tex.,  h.is 
heen  elected  a  ineniher  ol  the  .Method- 
ist Board  ol   1  lospitals  aiui  1  lomes. 

U.S.  Rep.  Carl  Albert,  McAlester, 
Okla.,  was  electctl  House  majority 
leader  by  the  Deinocrats  at  the  second 
session  of  the  I'aghly-seventh  Conj^ress. 

Dr.  Garland  Evans  Hopkins  has 

become  secretary  general  of  the  World 
Fellowship  of  Muslims  and  Christians 
with  headquarters  in  Beirut,  Lebanon. 

Mrs.  Tom  V.  Slaughter,  Roswell, 
N.Mcx.,  has  been  crowned  International 
Flying  Farmer  Queen. 


CAMERA    CLIQUE 

Candid  Ciimeraiiiuii:  I  lull  describes  luliiiuiiil 
Turiior,  wliose  aj>l)ealiiig  piilure  on  fioj^e  6i 
[lop]  is  a  near-perfect  study  in  candid  pho- 
toi^raphy.  One  thing  is  certain:  he  rrasn't 
measuring  light,  futnbling  with  camera  set- 
tings, or  adjusting  focus  when  he  snapped 
those  expressions.  He  didn't  even  have  time 
to  say,  "Hold  it!" 

If  you've  missed  good  shots  because  xou 
•weren't  ready  when  action  flashed,  now  is  a 
good  time  to  rehearse  for  the  summer  shooting 
season.  With  no  film  in  your  camera,  meas- 
ure light,  set  aperture  and  shutter  sfjeed, 
focus,  and  click  off  a  few  imaginary  sliots. 
]Vhen  these  mechanics  become  second  nature, 
candid-action  shots  are  as  easy  to  take  as  the 
stilted,  stare-al-the-camera  variety.  Instead  rf 
buying  one  of  those  all-automatic  snap- 
shooters  now  so  popular,  drill  yourself  until 
operation  of  your  adjustable  camera  becomes 
virtually  automatic,  too.  Then  you'll  be  in 
the  good  company  of  professionals,  .tilch  as 
Mr.  Tumor,  who  still  swear  by  set-it-\ourself 
models! 


Here    are    photo    credits    tor    this    issue: 

Pages  3-4 — Otha  C.  Spencer  •  15 — Elmer 
Kinghani  .  20  Toil — Harold  .Smith  .  21  Bot. 
— Steve  Lemanis  •  29-70-74 — Religious  News 
Service  •  30 — John  E.  Craig,  .Jr.  .  34-3.5-3(i— 
Hanson  Carroll  •  37-38-39-40-41-42-43-44— Le- 
land  I).  Case  •  45 — Methodist  Tlu-ologlcal 
School  in  Ohio  •  53 — BuUaty-Lonieo  Photonra- 
pliers  •  57 — Illustration  courtesy  Motive 
magazine,  Nashville,  Tenn.  Artist:  Robert 
Charles  Brown  .  62  Top— S.  J.  Hood  .  62 
Bot. -63  Top  -  64  Top  -  65 — Edmund  Turnor  • 
63  Bot. — Russell  Sandeman  •  64  Bot. — 
Melbourne  Herald-Sun  •  66-67 — AViley  Perry- 
Atlanta  •  69 — Reynold  Rickarby  •  71 — O.  L. 
Simpson  •  72 — J.  W.  Stinthcomb  •  21  Top-51 
— George  P.  Miller. 
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30  CUP 

$14.95* 

1    L  f     i" 

■  1 

y 

i 

$42.95*         ^'Hj        "  1 

•sugg«it«d          55  CUP 

rtttll                    $39.95*       *<. 
pricts. 

Ii 

Perk  30  to  75  cups 
as  Easily  as  Five 

(;()iii|)k'l(ly  aiii()mali(!  |iist  mVX 
water,  (odec  aiul  plug  in.  West  Bend 
codec  nuikcrs  lor  group  activities  o]j- 
cratc  as  simply  as  a  h  cii[)  aiiloniatit 
"perk."  Automatic  (|iia]ity-fiavor 
control.  Polished  ahiminum. 

THE  WEST   BEND   COMPANY 

Dept.    594,    West    Bend,    Wisconsin 


tJ=r    ORGANIZATIONS:   GET 

||]J      A  WEST  BEND  COFFEE 

^i     PERCOLATOR  FREE  for  selling 

All  Occasions  Cards  ...  36  boxes  —  for  the 
30  cup  size;  50  boxes  —  for  the  55  cup  size; 
60  boxes  for  the  75  cup  size.  It's  easy!  No 
money  In  advance.  Send  name,  address  and 
organization  name  today  for  full  details  and 
1  box  of  cards  on  approval. 
HOLIDAY  CO.,     DEPT.  D-222     BEDFORD,  VA. 


Miracle  Cushion 
Holds  False  Teeth 
Tight- 


Eases  Sore  Gums 


Snug®  brand  Denture  Cushions,  a  sen- 
sational new  plastic  re-lining,  keep  wob- 
bliestplates  firmly  in  place.  Ease  sore  gums, 
give  perfect  comfort.  Eat,  laugh,  talk  — 
plates  "stay  put".  Applied  in  minutes  — 
last  from  2  to  6  months.  Stay  soft  and 
pliable.  Harmless  to  dentures.  Peels  right 
out  when  replacement  is  needed.  No  daily 
bother  with  adhesives.  2  liners  for  upper 
or  lower  plates  SI. 50.  Money-back  guar- 
antee. Get  Snug  brand  Denture  Cushions 
today!   At  all   druggists. 


BENTLEY  &  SIMON 
qualify  CHOIR  ROBES 
have  set  the  standard 
of  excellence  ever 
since  1912.  Custom- 
tailored  of  fine  fabrics, 
for  your  lasting  enjoyment. 
PULPIT  ROBES,  too, made 
in   the  same  quality  way. 

^t\te  for  catalog  F-2 


BENTLEY  & 

SIMON      Inc 

7West36St..N  T.I 8.11. T 
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Enjoy  true  flavor 
in  foods  with 
Adolph's  Salt  Substitute.  It  looks,  sprin- 
kles, seasons  like  salt.  Also  try  Adolph's 
new  Seasoned  Salt  Substitute  — an  excit- 
ing blend  of  ingredients  including  herbs 
and  spices.  Both  kinds  are  dietetically 
sodium  free. 

(Qood  Housekeeping) 


yfdofyJi^ 


AT    FOOD     STORES     EVERYWHERE 


PULPIT&  CHOIR  GOWNS 

Pulpit  Hangings — Altar  Cloths 

Bible  Markers — Communion  Linens 

Embroideries — Fabrics 

Custom  Tailorinq  for  Clergymen 

1837     Service  to  the  Church     |962 
and  Clergy 

COX  SONS  &  VINING,  Inc. 

131    Eost    23rd   Strtet,  N«w  Yorfi  10,  N.Y. 


Manufacturers  of  Church  Worship  Aids 
exclusively  for  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century . . .  Write  for  catalog  and  listing 
of  local  dealers  desirous  of  serving  you. 

SUDBURY  BRASS   GOODS  CO. 


Dept.  12 


70  Pearl  St.,  Brookline  14,  Mass. 


the  special  occasion  gift  tor  spring 
STERLING  CHARMS 


METHODIST 


ViH    i:a-i<M-,    M.iiiii'rs    i>iiv. 

Cinulualion  or  jiliy  spci'iitl 
tla,\'.  sivc  smartly  dcsinnril 
ri'llKious  I'hanns  ihat  will  W 
ImiK  cli.Mlslwil.  These-  licaiili 
fully  hanil  ciaflcd  Stt-rlliik' 
charms  hoar  \\w  aMthentic 
Mrthncllst  symliol,  .\sk  vcmr 
jpwrU'r  to  simw  you  Hayward 
Mi'lhodist  charms  ami  other 
icllulous  Ji'Hclrv  Items.  He 
sltni    copyrlKhtc<l. 

Back  of  charm 
inscribed  "I  am 
a  Methodist." 
WAITER  E.  HAYWARD  CO..  INC..  ATTIEBORO.  MASS. 


In  Tennessee  or  New  Zealand,  these  small  pancakes  hit  the  spot. 


FEEDING  FIFTY 


em 


s. 


cane^ 


But  m  New  Zealand  They're  Pikelets 


y 


JL  KNEW  Together  got  around, 
and  now  I've  found  that  some  copies 
are  house-to-house  callers!  A  cook- 
book came  recently  from  the  Meth- 
odist Fireside  Club  of  Rangiora, 
New  Zealand,  with  this  note  from 
Miss  Kathleen  Chambers: 

"For  the  last  two  years  Mrs. 
Silvers  of  Portland,  Ind.,  has  sent 
Together  to  a  friend  in  Pasadena, 
Calif.,  who  in  turn  sends  it  to  his 
sister,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Rowse  in  Ran- 
giora, where  I  see  it.  When  we  have 
finished  with  copies,  they  are  again 
passed  on." 

The  cookbook,  with  its  English- 
Scottish  flavor,  reminded  nie  of  a 
delicacy  which  delighted  me  when 
I  was  a  little  girl  \isiting  Scottish 
friends:  scones — those  tiny  pancakes 
eaten  cold  with  jam  or  jelly! 

When  I  thanked  Miss  Chambers 
lor  the  cookbook,  I  asked  her  if  New 
Zcalandcrs  serve  scones. 

She  replied:  "I  think  the  sccines 
you  mentioned  would  be  Pikelets." 
Reading  the  recipe  she  enclosed,  I 
thought  so,  too.  And,  trying  them, 
1  found  them  delicious. 

So  when  Mrs.  Carl  L.  Elkins,  wife 
of  the  Methodist  minister  at  Cooke- 
\  illc,  Tcnn.,  asked  me  if  1  had  some 
new  ideas  for  M\T  suppcrettes,  I 
told  her  about  them.  Each  Sunday 
evening  they  serve  80  boys  and  girls 
at  the  Cookeville  church — MYF'ers 
and  Pioneers,  who  are  in  the  fourth, 
filth  and  sixth  grades. 

Mrs.  Elkins  and  Mrs.  Otis  Carroll, 
who  works  with  her,  made  Pikelets 
the  next  Sunday  evening.  Monday 
morning  Mrs.  Elkins  telephoned: 
"They  went  over  big!  We  made 
svrup  from  brown  sugar,  water,  and 
ma]ile  flavoring,  ami  served  broiled 


bacon,  too."  This  is  an  economical 
Sunday-evening  supper.  I  personally 
think  Pikelets  would  be  about  per- 
fect with  coffee  on  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing, too,  or  for  after-meeting 
refreshments. 

How  many  Pikelets  youd  need  to 
feed  50  people  would  depend,  of 
course,  on  the  occasion  and  what 
else  you're  serving.  \'\\  give  you  a 
recipe  for  approximately  50  Pikelets: 

PIKELETS 

4   eggs 

4   tablespoons  sugar 
4   tablespoons  buffer  or  mar- 
garine 
2   cups  milk 

2  teaspoons  soda 

3  cups  flour 

4  teaspoons  cream  of  tartar 
Beat   eggs.    Add   sugar,    and 

beat  well  again.  Add  melted 
buffer  or  margarine.  Add  milk 
in  which  soda  has  been  dis- 
solved. Add  flour  and  cream  of 
tartar.  Drop  batter  by  table- 
spoonfuls  on  hot,  greased  grid- 
dle. Bake  on  one  side  until  firm 
around  the  edge  and  full  o\ 
bubbles.  Turn  and  finish  bak- 
ing. Remove  from  griddle,  place 
on  cloth,  and  cover  until  ready 
to  use. 

In  New  Zealand,  people  eat  butter 
on  Pikelets.  But  it  doesn't  matter 
whether  you  butter  them,  spread 
them  with  jam  or  jelly,  or  eat  them 
with  syrup.  Pikelets  are  versatile 
treats. 

Let  me  know  what  you  do  with 
them,  and  let  me  know  about  recipes 
and  ideas  that  are  a  hit  at  vour 
church  meals.  ■ — S.vlly  Weslev 
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W.  B.  Grossman  Named 
Trinity  Church  Pastor 

riic  Rc\ .  N\'.  Ikrn.inl  Clrossm.iii,  su- 
perintendent of  the  New  York  District 
of  tlie  New  ^'ork  Conference,  has  been 
nameil  minister  of  Trinity  ('luirch,  Al 
b.my,  elective  March    1. 

Trinity  Cluirch  has  been  uitliout  a 
senior  minister  since  the  deatli  of  the  Rev. 
Harold  VV.  Griffis,  June  .^0,  1961.  The 
Rev.  Tarrence  F.  Ogden,  former  Troy 
District  superintendent,  has  been  serv- 
ing as  assiKiatc  minister  since  June,  1961, 
and    will    continue    in     that    capacity. 

Bishop  Wicke  also  announced  that  Dr. 
Samuel  H.  Sweeney,  former  pastor  of  St. 
Mark's  Church,  New  York  City,  will  suc- 
ceeil  Mr.  Grossman  as  interim  district 
superintendent  until  the  end  of  the  Con- 
ference year  in  May.  Dr.  Sweeney,  who 
was  pastor  of  St.  Mark's  for  18  years, 
retired  in  1958.  He  is  the  first  Negro 
ever  to  serve  as  a  district  superintendent 
in  the  New  York  Area. 

Mr.  Grossman  was  named  New  York 
District  superintendent  in  1960,  after 
serving  three  years  as  superintendent  of 
the  Kingston  District  of  the  New  York 
Conference.  He  was  pastor  of  Trinity 
Methodist  Church,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y., 
1949-1956,  having  served  previously  in 
Pine  Plains,  Millerton  and  Pleasantville, 
N.Y. 

Other  Changes 

Newark  Conference 
The  Rev.  Julius  L.  Brasher  is  now  serv- 
ing Westwood  (N.J.).  The  Rev.  Richard 
T.  Gass  of  Edison  is  at  Dunellen  (N.J.). 
The  Rev.  James  L.  Newsom  was  ap 
pointed  student  minister  of  the  Coium- 
bia-Hainesburg  Churches. 

New  York  Conference 

The  Rev.  Richard  S.  Smith  is  the  new 
associate  executive  secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Education  and  Missions.  The  Rev. 
Sydney  L.  Parker  is  now  serving  Dover 
Plains'  and  Wingdale  (N.Y.).  The  Rev. 
A.  Donald  Hodges  has  moved  from 
Dover    Plains    to    Brewster    (N.Y.). 

Elected  Division  President 

Dr.  Charles  L.  Warren,  minister  of  St. 
Mark's  Church,  New  York  City,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Manhattan  Di- 
vision of  The  Protestant  Council  of  the 
City  of  New  York  at  the  Division's  14th 
annual  meeting. 

Dr.  Warren,  who  succeeds  Dr.  Robert  D. 


PROMOTIONS 


Dial-a-IVaycr  is  recorded  by  the  Rev.  C. 
Everett  Wagner  oj  Heclding-Waslitngton 
Street  Church,  Potighl{eepsie  (N.Y.),  with 
Mrs.  Wiigncr's  assistance.  Swamped 
phone  company  advises  install  second  line. 

Hershey,  pastor  of  Holy  Trinity  Lutheran 
Church,  has  been  senior  minister  of  the 
4,500-meniber  St.  Mark's  Church  since 
1958.  For  18  years  he  was  minister  of  the 
Taylor  Memorial  Church,  Oakland,  Calif., 
where  he  was  active  in  church-council  and 
Protestant  welfare 
work.  He  is  an  ex- 
ecutive committee 
member  of  the  ra- 
cial and  cultural 
relations  depart- 
ment of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of 
Churches,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Religious 
Leaders  of  New 
York  City,  and  is 
a  board  member  of 
several  organizations  and  holds  several 
positions  in  the  New  York  Methodist 
Conference. 


Warren 


In  Memoriam 

Newark  Conference 

Harold  A.  Gamblin,  Dunellin,  N.J. 
January'  23,  1962 

New  York  Conference 

F.  Howard  Callahan,  Delaware,  Ohio 

January  19,  1962 

Arvid  P.  Lakeberg,  Bloomville,  N.Y. 

January  28,  1962 

F.    Howard    Callahan,    Former    Chaplain 

and    Field    Secretary    at    the    Methodist 

Hospital  of  Brooklyn 

January  19,  1962 

Troy  Conference 

Loren  T.  Cole,  Lake  George,  N.Y. 
Januaiy31,  1962 


In  the  Board  of  Missions 

riirec  .\re-.i  rcsidcnls  iiavc  been  pro- 
moted to  new  posts  in  the  15oard  ol 
Missions. 

The  Rev.  William  F.  Fore  of  Cress- 
kill  (N.J.)  has  been  named  to  the  newly 
created  position  of  executive  secretary  of 
the  Joint  Section  of  Education  and  Cul- 
tivation. William  Loeber  of  Rhinel)eck 
(N.Y.)  is  the  new  personnel  manager; 
and  Reynold  Rickarby  of  New  York 
(;ity  has  been  named  assistant  secretary 
in    the   Department  of   Visual   Education. 

Mr.  Fore,  who  is  also  director  of  the 
Department  of  Visual  Education,  is  a 
native  of  California  and  a  graduate  of 
Occidental  College.  He  received  graduate 
degrees  from  Yale  and  Columbia  Uni- 
versities, and  was  formerly  pastor  of  the 
Yalesville    (Conn.)    Church. 

Mr.  Loeber,  born  in  White  Plains 
(N.Y.),  was  educated  at  Drew  and  Col- 
umbia Universities.  He  was  formerly  en- 
gaged in  personnel  work  at  the  New 
Jersey  State  Hospital  at  Greystone  Park 
(N.J.). 

Mr.  Rickarby  is  a  native  of  Worcester 
(Mass.),  and  has  been  on  the  Board  of 
Missions  photographic  staff  since  1918. 
He  has  the  distinction  of  not  having 
missed  a  day's  work  in  43  years.  He  has 
also  been  associated  with  the  American 
Press  Association  in  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Wicke  Honored 

The  New  York  Deaconess  Association 
honored  Mrs.  Lloyd  C.  Wicke,  the  Area's 
First  Lady,  by  electing  her  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  at 
its  annual  meeting. 

Dr.  Allen  E.  Claxton,  pastor  of  Broad- 
way Temple-Washington  Heights  Church, 
New  York  City,  was  re-elected  president 
of  the  board. 

Dr.  Ralph  W.  Sockman,  minister  emeri- 
tus of  Christ  Church,  Methodist,  New 
York  City,  was  the  speaker. 

Qetting,  to  Know  y.ou 

A  subdistrict  rally  was  held  by  70 
MYF'ers  (from  Greenport,  Southold,  and 
Cutchogue)   at  Riverhead   (N.Y.)  church. 

Following  a  dinner,  which  included 
rituals  from  the  Jewish,  Protestant,  and 
Catholic  faiths,  the  group  toured  houses 
of  worship  of  three  religious  faiths:  Tem- 
ple Israel,  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  and 
Grace    Episcopal. 


A) 


Dr.  Parlin 


C.  Parlin  Awarded  Degree 

Tlic  first  American  layman  elected   to 
liie   presidium   of   the  World   Council   of 
Churches,    Charles    Coolidge    Parlin,    was 
awardcil    an    lionorary    Doctor    of    Laws 
Degree  January  21, 
by    Drew    Univer- 
sity,  at  a  convoca- 
tion   on    The    Lay- 
man and  the  World 
Church.     Mr.    Par- 
lin   gave     the     ad- 
dress. 

Participating  in 
the  convocation 
were:  Dr.  Robert 
Fisher  O  x  n  a  m , 
president  of  Drew; 
Donald  R.  Bald- 
win, president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees; 
the  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  lakovos. 
Primate  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church, 
North  and  South  America;  and  the  three 
academic  deans  of  Drew — Dr.  Stanley  R. 
Hopper,  Dr.  Allen  L.  Weatherby,  and 
Dr.  Bernhard  W.  Anderson. 

The  degree  was  awarded  Mr.  Parlin 
"In  Recognidon  of  distinguished  service 
as  a  layman  of  The  Methodist  Church  in 
the  world^or  integrity  and  statesman- 
ship in  its  Ecumenical  activities,  in  its 
Councils  for  wisdom  and  leadership,  for 
unusual  distinction  as  the  first  American 
layman  to  be  elected  to  the  presidium  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches." 

Mr.  Parlin  has  been  a  delegate 
to  the  last  six  Methodist  Conferences,  and 
has  served  as  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  The  World  Methodist 
Church. 

Mr.  Parlin  has  taught  a  Sunday-school 
class  of  senior  high-school  boys  at  the 
Englewood  (N.J.)  Church  since  graduat- 
ing from   Harvard   Law  School,  in   1922. 

Minister  Tests  Milk 

A  Burlington  (Vt.)  District  minister 
is  earning  a  reputation  among  dairy 
farmers  as  inventor  of  a  milk-testing  de- 
vice which  determines  the  purity  of  the 
fluid   before  it  is   shipped   to  dealers. 

The  Rev.  James  Sorley  of  Georgia 
(Vt.)  majored  in  agriculture  at  McGill 
University,  and  was  formerly  a  dairy 
inspector  for  the  Ottawa  Department  of 
Health.  He  also  was  in  charge  of  quality 
control  for  an  Akron  (Ohio)  dairy  com- 
pany   before    going    into    the    ministry. 

Late  bulletin  on  Mr.  Sorley:  He  and 
his  wife  became  parents  of  twin  daugh 
ters,   Margo   and   Sheila,   on    February    1. 

Church  Adds  Spanish  Service 

A  Spanish-language  worship  service  is 
being  held  Sundays  in  the  chapel  of 
Metropolitan  Community  Church,  New 
York  City.  There  are:  a  class  in  Spanish 
for  church-school  beginners,  an  adult 
Bible  class,  and  Spanish-language  groups 
in  the  Woman's  Society  of  Christian 
Service  anil  Methodist  Men.  Mr.  antl 
Mrs.  Josue  Rosardo  are  in  charge  of  the 
Spanish   ministry. 
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The  tivo  Area  ministers  enrolled  in 
Drew  University's  Continuing  Theological 
Education  lyhicb  included  a  month's 
study  of  The  Christian  Message  and 
trips  to  cultural  centers  in  New  Yorl{  City. 


^%ecv^  ^HctiAi. 


The  area  ministers  enrolled  at  Drew 
University,  pictured  above,  are,  from 
left:  the  Rev.  Mulford  Simonson,  St. 
Mark's  Church,  Rockville  Centre  (N.T.): 
I-'rofessor  George  Kelsey;  The  Rev.  James 
J.  Benson,  pastor  of  the  Monticello  (N.Y.) 
church. 

•  Dr.  E.  Stanley  Baker,  professor  of 
zoology,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Northeastern  Region  of  Beta  Beta  Beta, 
life  science  honor  society. 

•  Dr.  Stanley  R.  Hopper,  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  and  professor  of  Chris- 
tian philosophy  and  letters,  was  guest 
leader  of  the  Annua!  Religious  Forum 
at  Wellesley  College.  He  also  delivered 
Drew's  1962  Arlo  Ayres  Brown  Lectures 
on   Religion   and  Modern    Literature. 

•  George  William  Davis  has  been  ap- 
pointed director  of  athletics  and  associate 
professor  of  physical  education,  replacing 
Dr.  Warren  R.  Tappin,  Jr.,  who  resigned 
in  September  to  join  the  Alameda  State 
College    faculty    in    Hayward,    Calif. 

•  Mrs.  Francis  E.  Elder,  director  of  the 
office  of  theological  school  admissions  at 
Drew,  has  resigned  her  posidon  in  order 
to  accompany  her  husband  to  Ethiopia, 
where  Mr.  Elder  is  employed  by  the 
Agency  of  International  Development 
under  the  United  States  State  Department. 

•  The  National  Science  Foundation  will 
support  a  Summer  Institute  for  secondary 
school  mathematics  teachers  on  the 
campus  from  July  2-August  10,  1962.  Dr. 
Bernard  Greenspan,  professor  of  mathe- 
matics,  is   director. 

Join  'Race  for  Peace' 

Members  of  King's  Highway  Church 
in  Brooklyn  (N.Y.)  have  answered  the 
summons  of  the  General  Board  of  Chris- 
tian Social  Concerns  to  join  this  country's 
Race  for  Peace.  After  a  Suntlay  service, 
the  congregation  atljourned  to  the  recrea- 
tion room  where  they  discussetl  the  ques- 
titjns:  Is  Negotiation  PossiMe?  What 
.Ibout  Civil  Defense?  and  Should  .it- 
mosphcric   Testing   Be   Resumed? 

Baby  Sitters  were  supplied  and  refresh- 
ments served. 


Six-tier  ca/^e  helps  300  guests  surprise 
the  Ret'.  Aubrey  H.  Guyn,  Caldwell 
(N.J.I  on  65th  birthday.  From  left:  Mr. 
Guyn,  Wm.  Hahn,  Edward  Keller,  Hud- 
son Vanderhoof,  Lay  Leader  }.  Rothrock,. 

Newark  Conference  Pledges 
Reach  50  Per  Cent  of  Goal 

The  Newark  Conference  has  pledged 
more  than  51,300,000  toward  its  goal  of 
52,150,000  to  be  raised  in  the  Faith  in 
.4ction  Crusade. 

The  drive  opened  November  15  in  the 
271  churches  of  the  Conference,  and  the 
solicitation  is  continuing  throughout  the 
winter.  One  of  the  objectives  has  already 
been  realized  with  the  purchase  of  a 
campsite  for  578,000.  The  property  con- 
sists of  200  acres  in  Sussex  County. 

The  remainder  of  the  fund  will  be  de- 
voted to  city  work,  construction  of 
churches  in  new  developments,  ministerial 
recruimient,  and  scholarships  for  seminary 
students. 

Howard  Young,  campaign  director,  has 
announced  diat  the  following  churches 
have  exceeded  their  quota  in  pledges: 
Eastern  District — Lafayette  Church  in 
Jersey  Cir\';  Hilton  in  Maplewood;  Simp- 
son Grace,  Jersey  Cm;  Livingston; 
Calvary,  East  Orange;  Northern  District 
— Trinit\',  Clifton;  Demarest;  Hacken- 
sack;  Leonia;  Mountain  View;  Eastside 
Terrace,  Paterson;  Embury,  Paterson; 
Wesley;  Rutherford;  Southern  District — 
Dunellen;  East  Millstone;  Calvary,  Eliza- 
beth; St.  James,  Elizabeth;  Finesville;  Ken- 
ilworth;  Mctuchen,  New  Providence;  St. 
Paul's,  Roselle;  \\'esley,  Roselle;  Scotch 
Plains;  Piscataway;  Bernardsville;  Ep- 
worth,  Elizabeth;  New  Dover;  Western 
District — Changewater;  Greenville;  Teabo; 
Rockaway;  Madison;  Blairstown;  Walnut 
\'alley;  Green  Village;  Matamoras;  and 
Sandyston. 

Mr.  Young  points  out  that  many  of 
these  churches  are  also  engaged  in  capital 
fund  drives  for  their  own  improvements. 
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Moitgiigf/'iiniini:    iit    Branch  fillf    (\'.J.) 

New  Horizons 

riie  mortgage-burning  (pictured  above) 
.U  the  Hranchville  Cluircli  marks  pay- 
ment in  four  years  of  S40,('00  debt  on 
education  buikling.  From  left  are: 
liuililing  C-hairman  Christian  Fislier,  Lay 
Leader  Clyde  Fish,  the  Rev.  Roger  Swan- 
son,  and  the  Rev.  Paul  .-\.  Calleniier,  su- 
perintendent of  Newark  Western  Dis- 
trict. .Another  S40,000  will  be  spent  lo 
renovate  the  sanctuarv  and  fellowsiiip 
hall. 

• 
TIk  Trinity  Church,  Paterson,  dedi- 
ration  was  marked  by  (pictured  abo\e) 
..  to  r.:  Northern  District  Superintendent 
Forest  Fuess;  the  Rev.  Ignacio  Rivera, 
pastor;  and  the  Rev.  Dean  A.  Lanning, 
head  of  Passaic  Valley  Parish  which  spon- 
sors the  church  as  a  Spanish-speaking  mis- 
sion. Odd  Fellows  liall  was  purchased 
after   the  church   fire. 

• 
Ground  will  be  broken  next  spring  for 
:he  chapel,  classrooms,  and  all-purpose 
room  of  the  Aldersgate  Church,  Dobbs 
Ferry  (N.Y.).  A  sketch  of  entire  plant  is 
pictured    above   at   right. 

• 
The  chapel  at  the  Westfield  (N.J.) 
;hurch  is  being  rebuilt  at  a  cost  of 
5300,000,  to  provide  three  floors  instead 
jf  two.  The  change  will  include  new 
iieating,  fire-resistant  stairways,  church 
jflices,  social  hall,  kitchen,  lounge  with 
kitchenette,  robing  and  rehearsal  rooms 
:or  400  choir  members,  and  additional 
;lassroom  space.  It  is  the  third  phase  of 
m  expansion  program.  An  education 
ouilding  was  constructed  in  1951,  for 
■5300,000,  and  the  sancn.iary  w^as  re- 
nodeled  for  $75,000  including  the  in- 
stallation of  a  nev\'  Aeolian-Skinner 
argan. 

• 
Searing    Memorial    Church,    Albertson 
(N.Y.),  plans  to  add  seven  classrooms  to 
the  education  building. 

• 
Bishop  Wicke  consecrated  the  new  edu- 
cation building  at  Pine  Grove  Church  in 
Albany  (N.Y.). 

• 
Sussex    (N.J.)    Methodists    have    voted 
to  purchase  property  north  of  the  church. 
A  building  on   the   lot  will  be   used  for 
ducational   purposes,   and   parking  facili- 
ties will   be  available. 

• 
A    memorial   chapel   was   dedicated    at 
Trinity  Church,  Poughkeepsie  (N.Y.),  by 


I    ..llT I-.IC.I.IIK    .\VVV»    I'huld 

I'linity  church  dedication ,  Vatcnon,  ^.V./. ) 


Dobhs   Fcrry-Aldcrsgatc   church    addition. 

Bishop  Wicke.    The  church  is  celebrating 
the    70th    anniversary    of    its    building. 
• 

A  building  fund  campaign  for  $150, 000 
is    being    held    at    the    Ir\ington    (N.J.) 
church   in   conjunction   with   the   Newark 
Conference    Faith   in   Action    Crusade. 
• 

The  Hayport  (N.\'.)  church  is  conduct- 
ing   a    campaign    to    purchase    additional 
property,    build    a    parish    hall,    and    de- 
velop   parking   facilities. 
• 

A  $45,000  educadon  building  at  St. 
Paul's  Church,  Tottenxille,  Staten  Island, 
was  consecrated  by  District  Superintend- 
ent Wallace  Sorenson.  Second  phase  of  a 
$75,000  program,  the  unit  contains  four 
large  rooms  which  can  be  subdivided  into 
12  classrooms,  new  lavatories,  kitchen, 
and  office.  The  Rev.  Ralph  Olson  reports 
that  $4,000  is  needed  to  furnish  it.  Reno- 
vation of  the  social   hall   is  next. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Engle  Dies 

Dr.  J.  A.  Engle,  61,  general  secretary 
of  the  Joint  Section  of  Education  and 
Cultivation  of  the  Board  of  Missions, 
died  February  14,  at  the  Phelps  Memorial 
Hospital,   in   Tarrytown,   N.Y. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Meth- 
odist Church  of  the  Tarrytowns,  with 
Bishop  Paul  Neff  Garber  of  the  Virginia 
.\rea  in  charge. 

Surviving  are:  his  wife,  Mrs.  Nancy 
Engle;  two  daughters — Miss  Mary  Ann 
Engle,  Richmond,  Va.,  and  Mrs.  Ray- 
mond Mohl  of  New  Haven,  Conn.;  and 
a  grandson,  Raymond  Jack  Mohl,  6 
months  old. 

CONGRATULATIONS! 

The  Changewater  Church,  Washington, 
and  Fairmount  Church,  Morristown 
(N.J.),  and  Hyndsville  Church  (N.Y.), 
have  become  All-Family  subscribers  to 
Together  magazine. 


ulte  Snort  Circuil 

District    SuiH-rintcndciit    Arnold    OIsuii 

h.is  lounil  a  inne  lor  subdisirict  meetings 
when  parish  duties  such  as  fiuierals  and 
KiUHuitiee  meetings  will  not  keep  his 
i'(iughkeepsie  District  ministers  from  at- 
uiullng:    7    \\.\\\.    Sund.iy    l)reakf;ists! 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lionel  Driscoll  of  Sarnac 
I.,d<e  (N.^'.)  were  the  first  persons  from 
the  Troy  C'onlerence  to  register  for  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Family  Life  to  be 
held   next  October   in  Chicago  (111.). 

The  \:irious  interests  of  the  Rev.  Wal- 
ter S.  Reasoner,  retired  minister  of  Giov- 
erssille  (N.Y.),  were  the  subject  of  a 
Iront  (xige    article    in    the    Ix'adcrHcrald. 

Dr.  Eldon  H.  Martin  of  Montpelier 
(\'i.)  led  a  series  of  four  Conversations 
on  Living  in  One  Hemisphere  on  the 
subject  of  Latin  .America  at  Trinity 
(^dnirch,  Moni[)elier.  He  is  alumni  sec- 
retary at   X'ennont  (College. 


A  visit  with  his  fife  grandchildren  was 
the  bonus  when  Dr.  Loyd  F.  Worley, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  attended  the  World 
Council  Assembly  in  New  Delhi.  He  is 
shown  at  right  rear  with  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam A.  Studwell,  pastor  of  Union  Church 
there,  his  son-in-law;  Cheryl,  14;  David, 
3;  Katherine,  8;  Philip,  6;   Thomas,   U. 

Edward  O.  Anderson,  treasurer  for  30 
years  of  the  Bethel  Home,  Ossining 
(N.Y.)  and  active  in  the  Goodwill  In- 
dustries of  New  Jersey,  was  av\arded  a 
doctor  of  humane  letters  degree  by 
Union   College,    Barbourville,    Ky. 

The  Rev.  Vernon  Stutzman,  director 
of  the  Methodist  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  was 
chairman  of  the  Hospital  Section  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Methodist  Hospitals  and 
Homes  in  Chicago. 

Albert  B.  Lose!  was  honored  at  First 
Church,  Yonkers  (N.Y.)  for  70  years 
service  to  the  church.  The  Rev.  Lester 
L.  Haws,  pastor,  presented  him  a  certifi- 
cate of  appreciation  at  the  altar,  after 
Sunday  service,  pointing  out  that  Mr. 
Losel  had  held  every  position  in  the 
church  "except  sexton,  organist,  and 
preacher."  He  is  known  as  "Mr.  Meth- 
odist of  Yonkers." 

Joseph  Loudermilk  has  been  named 
director  of  Goodwill  Industries  of  New 
Jersey.  He  formerly  taught  school  in  El 
Paso,  Texas. 
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THE    BISHOP    WBITXS 


vVltat  3i  a  Qood  Steward? 


Two  men  were  engaged  in  conversation  over  tlie  lunch 
table.  One  had  been  casually  reading  a  printed  card 
which  he  found  on  the  table.  He  broke  the  thread  of 
their  conversation  by  saying,  "What's  happening  in  our 
world. ^  Have  you  read  this?"  On  that  card  were  printed 
three  simple,  traditional  prayers,  one  Catholic,  one  Jewish, 
one  Protestant.  They  are  prayers  hallowed  by  use  over 
the  centuries   and   designed   to   be   said   before   meals. 

Why  should  we  be  shocked  when  it  is  silently  suggested 
by  our  host  that  a  man  should   remember  his  creator — 

and  not  only  in  the  days  of  his  youth.''  Though  the  answers  may  vary,  this 
simple  prayer  card  was  evidence  of  an  increasing  sense  of  God's  claim  upon 
our  hves. 

Find  man  where  you  will,  and  he  is  possessed,  inhabited,  by  a  sense  of 
belonging  to  Someone,  of  living  in  a  world  made  by  Another.  Even  those  who 
noisily  claim  the  world  as  their  "oyster"  often  show  peculiar  inconsistencies 
as  in  one  way  or  another  they  betray  their  hunch  that  they  do  belong  to  some 
Other. 

In  company  with  this  "hunch"  is  another,  that  of  feeling  indebted.  Men 
have  a  sense  of  OWING  Someone  for  the  gift  of  life  and  land,  air  and  sea, 
pleasure  and  good  fortune. 

This  world  belongs  to  Someone,  and  that  Someone,  by  the  very  fact  of  creating 
it,  has  placed  us  in  his  debt.  Because  of  what  I  am,  I  discover  that  I  ought, 
that  I  owe.  This  intuidon  is  basic  to  the  idea  of  the  tithe,  and  the  fundamental 
Christian  notion  of  stewardship.  This  notion  is  no  accessory.  It  is  built-in. 
We  come  equipp)ed  with  it. 

This  pracrise  of  tithing  is  far  older  than  the  Bible.  Centuries  before  the 
establishment  of  the  Children  of  Israel  in  their  homeland,  the  tithe  was  a  com- 
mon practise  among  people  as  widely  separated  as  the  Egyptians,  the  Chinese, 
and  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mediterranean  basin. 

Man  does  not  bring  his  tithe  so  that  he  may  bribe,  bargain,  prejudice,  or 
woo  his  Maker.  Man  now  recognizes  definite  obligations  that  are  his  because 
he  is  a  man;  and  because  God  IS  GOD.  Man  accepts  this  obligation  because 
he  increasingly  believes  that  he  is  the  temporary  trustee  of  something  he  did 
not  create.  The  rithe  is  God's  due.  It  is  not  a  favor  granted  to  him.  Man 
is  a  STEWARD  for  God. 

The  Christian  steward  does  not  say,  "I  owe  God  something,  possibly  a  tithe." 
He  says,  "I  owe  God  everything."  EVERYTHING  includes  not  only  the  material 
world  in  which  I  live,  my  life,  as  such.  It  includes  the  quality  of  my  life  in 
peace  of  mind,  in  poise  of  soul,  and  eternal   blessed  assurance. 

The  good  steward,  like  Christ,  does  the  Father's  will  in  a  spirit  of  gracious 
fidelity.   It  is  NOT  a  primary  duty  to  be  done.   It  is  a  mood  of  life  to  be  enjoved. 

THE  GOOD  STEWARD  IN  THE  CHRISTIAN  MEANING  OF  THE 
WORD  IS  A  PERSON  "IN  LOVE"  SEEKING  OCCASIONS  FOR  EXPRESS- 
ING THAT  LOVE,  FOR  SERVING. 

The  good  steward  acknowledges  his  eternal  indebtedness  to  a  love  that  did 
not  let  him  go,  and  to  which  he  can  only  make  adequate  reply  by  making  of 
his  life  and  possessions  a  sacrament  dedicated   to  God's  will   and  service. 

The  manner  of  the  good  steward  is  shown  by  his  willingness  to  adventure 
forth  seeking  the  lost  and  not  merely  caring  for  those  in  our  household  of 
faith.  The  good  steward  is  the  guardian  of  the  material  treasures  of  all 
creation.  The  good  steward  is  the  living  custodian  of  the  best  memories  of 
the  race.  When  God  revealed  himself  in  Jesus  the  Christ,  the  more  ancient 
practise  of  tithing  as  a  demanded  accounting  to  Deity  proved  completely 
inadequate.  It  was  not  a  man's  possessions  to  which  God  was  enritled.  It  was 
his  total  life. 

Stewardship  may  be  just  another  word.  Or,  it  may  signify  the  management 
of  one's  life  for  God.  If  stewardship  is  love  serving  and  redeeming  because 
in  love  God  has  redeemed  us  and  serves  us,  then  the  end  of  life  is  to  be  a 
steward  worthy  of  his  commendation.  In  being  his  good  steward  we  become 
sharers  with  him — and  in  sharing  we  learn  to  know   him   as  he  is. 

Ll.OYD    C.    WlCKl. 


Bethany  Hospital  Adds  Laundry 

A  laundry  costing  nearly  $50,000  is 
under  construction  at  Bethany  Deaconess 
Hospital,  Brooklyn.  Dr.  Norman  O. 
Edwards,  administrator,  explains  that  it 
will  contain  two  washers,  two  extractors, 
a  heated  drying  tumbler,  a  press,  and  an 
air  compressor. 

A-4 


Green  Mountain  College 

The  Arti.st  Series  for  1961-62  has  thus 
far  offered  The  National  Opera  Company 
presenting  Martha,  The  l^etherlands 
Chamber  Orchestra,  and  Dear  Uar,  with 
Jerome  Kilty  and  Cavada  Humphrey. 
Still  coming,  are  Nelson  and  Ncal,  duo- 
pianists,  antl  Midsummer  Xight's  Dream. 


Charles  C.  Parlin  was  honored  by  his 
home  church  in  Engletvood  f.V./.y  ajtcr 
a  report  on  the  World  Council  oj 
Churches  Assembly  in  New  Delhi,  hidij. 
Frotn  left,  are:  the  Ret'.  Forest  M.  Fuc.-.-. 
district  superintendent;  Mayor  A.  .V.  Voil  . 
Mr.    Parlin;    the    Rev.    Lowell    .itktns'  :. 


The  Rei\  and  Mrs.  Datid  C.  Scott  of  Glen 
Roc/{  (N.f.j,  newly  commissioned  mis- 
sionaries,  have  been  assigned  to  do  evan- 
gelistic  and   educational   worl{    in    India. 


Curriculum  Field  Representatives 
Positions  Open 

The  Methodist  Publishing  House  Is 
interested  in  employing  several  ca- 
pable persons  to  serve  as  curriculum 
field  representatives.  They  would  be 
responsible  for  representing  The  Pub- 
lishing hlouse  at  local  churches  and 
group  meetings  to  counsel  with  pas- 
tors, church-school  workers  and  church 
officials  in  the  effective  selection  and 
use  of  Methodis*  church-school  cur- 
riculum and  other  phases  of  the 
educational    program. 

Applicants  must  have  had  college 
training  and  be  dedicated  to  and 
specialized  (at  least  several  years' 
experience)  in  the  Christian  educa- 
tion program  of  the  local  Methodist 
church.  They  must  be  willing  and 
able  to  travel  40  or  more  weeks  out 
of  the   year. 

Employee  benefts  and  compensa- 
tion are  good,  and  automobile  and 
travel  expenses  are  furnished.  Rep- 
resentatives would  be  trained  in 
Nashville  and  then  assigned  to  a 
regional   area. 

Interested  persons  should  send  let- 
ter of  application  and  resume  to  the 

Personnel  &   Public   Relations   Division 

THE  METHODIST  PUBLISHING 

HOUSE 

201    Eighth  Avenue,   South 

Nashville  3,  Tennessee 


Together /April    1962 


MOW  MUCH  WILL 
MV  COLLEGE  EO- 
UCATIONJ  C06T? 


I'M  AL^E^DYAV 
60PH0M0RE  IkJ   ^' 
COLL£6E,feOT  I'M 
MAKINJ6  POOR^ 


I  600FED-0FF/MMI6H 
6CM00L  AMD  DIDM'T 
MAKE  A6  6O0D  GRADED 
A6  r  6MOUL0  l4AVa. 
DO  J  HAVE  A  CHAMCE 
OF  I^EING  ACCEPTED? 


AH  I  ELI6I  bLE  FOR. 
A6CMOl-/»ILi>HlP? 


GH/^DEt).  6HOULD  T  t>TIClC  7D  lUV  PllE6tWT 
C0U(l6£,CHAkJGE  C0Uii6E6,  CH AkJGE 
COLLEGE6,0il  QUIT  AUTOGETHER.?       ^ 


I'M  PLANJkimG   OM 
W0(2.KIMG  MVWAV 
THI^OUGH  COLLEGE. 
HOLU  SHOULD  I  GO 
A&>OUT  A(IILAM6IMG 
FOB  A  JOfe>?UJHAT 

15  A*CO-OP"PU0GRAM? 


\ 


MOW  4IUD  TD  WMOM  6H0ULD  I 
APPlV  FOl  COLLEGE  EMTIMKJCE1 


WOULD  A  JUMlOU  COLLEGE 
IbE  ^E6T   FOR.   ME? 


IM  PUUkllUGi  OU  EWTERr 
IMQ    COLUEGiE  IkJ 
I9fc4.  WHEM  6H0ULD 
I  APPLV  ? 


[F  YOUI^.  60KJ  OR.  DAUC5l-lTEf2.  16  G0IM6  TO  COLLEGE  lU  THE 
WEXT  FEUJ  yEA£6,TME  JUME  I66UE  OF  TOGETHER.  WILL 
hE   IKlDlt)PEkl6Afe»LE  TO  VOU.  eE6EI^.VE  A  COPV  TH/IOUGH 
VOUP.  PA::^TOl^  T0DAS'!iTMI6    6PECIAL-  EDUCATjOM    I66UE. 
WILL  /\M6LU£fE   ALL  OF  THE   QUE5T1OI01)    AlbOVE,   PLU6 
IJUMEIZ0U5    OTHE)i6.yOU  WILL    GET  TWEr    FACT6 

IklTME  6PECIAL.   JUME  i^ ^| 

EDUCATIOkJ    I66UE  OF:  l09wCnwr 


NOW 

every  member  of  your  family 
can  have  his  own 

RSV  BIBLE 
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ANNIVERSARY  EDITIONS 

NELSON'S  REVISED 

STANDARD  VERSION 

BIBLE 


How  wonderful  to  be  able  to  give  this  gift  of  gifts 
without  counting  the  cost!  To  each  of  your  chil- 
dren —  to  your  parents  —  to  anyone  in  your  home. 
Now,  to  mark  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  RSV 
Bible,  these  lovely  and  inexpensive  Anniversary 
Editions  have  been  published  so  that  every  member 
of  your  family  can  have  his  own  personal  RSV  Bible  .  .  . 
to  live  with  and  to  treasure  always.  Why  not  surprise 


ONLY  someone  in  your  family  with  his  or  her  own  copy 

today? 

Features:  Old  and  New  Testaments  •  64  pages  of 
Bible  Helps  •  6  full-color  illustrations  •  6  full-color 
maps  •  presentation  page  in  color  •  frontispiece 
•  footnotes  •  stained  edges  •  richly  stamped  binding. 

Two  Editions:  28B-BIack,  28M-Maroon;  both  in  Colonial 

grain  leatherlex.  $2.25  each. 


$225 


Exclusive  publishers  of  the  RSV  Bible 


THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS 

At  your  denotninulional  puhlishing  house  and  book  store 


18  E.  41st  Street        New  Yorkl7,  N.  Y. 
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